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why does 
inrude build © 
ore fishing 
otors than 
anyone else? 


Because we've been building fishing motors longer than anyone else. 


And over the years, we've learned that the motor that fills the stringer 
for a Kentucky bass fisherman isn’t always the answer for the man 
who goes for Mississippi River catfish, or Minnesota walleye, or 
Wisconsin muskellunge, or Florida snook, or Georgia bream. 


So we build the motor to fit the fisherman — instead of trying to do 
it the other way around. We build more sizes and types 
of fishing motors than anyone else. 


Deluxe motors like the 6 hp Fisherman — a compact twin that's as 
finely balanced and beautifully machined as a jeweled watch — and 
almost as quiet. With full gearshift and every deluxe feature. 


Budget-priced motors like the 5 hp Angler — a high thrust lightweight 
twin that’s short on frills — but long on smoothness and quiet 
and precision-engineered performance. 


Go-anywhere motors like our 3 hp twins that come in weedless 
(Lightwin) and high-thrust (Yachtwin) versions — in folding 
and conventional models — and in specially 

camouflaged hunting models (Ducktwin); 


Low-silhouette motors like our sporty little 9% hp Sportwin — 
most popular fishing motor ever built — now even smoother 
and quieter for 1967. 


In the under-10 horsepower range alone — there are 

9 Evinrude motors to choose from. 

Why not stop in at your Evinrude dealer's and try one on 
for fishing size. 
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| Evinrude Motors, 4158 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 53216 
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0 I'm willing to try a new fish-catching method. Send me your new Evinrude Fishing Booklet. | 

© Also send Evinrude motor and boat catalog. | 

Name 
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Div. of Outboard Marine Corp, 
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EAM | 


Surprise. ~~ 


Jim Beam has pleasantly surprised people since 1795. 
With a Bourbon taste that is full-bodied and, 

at the same time, smooth. 

Beam’s secret? 


It’s a secret. A formula that’s been passed on from 
father to son for six generations. 


Nowadays, that’s rather surprising in itself. 


The taste is distinctive. 
The surprise is pleasant. 
The Bourbon is Jim Beam. 


World’s finest Bourbon—since 1795. 


86 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO., CLERMONT, BEAM, KENTUCKY 


TRUELY 


tell it to TRUE 
67 West 44th Street, 


New York, N.Y. 10036 


Oops, Hoops! 

You know, it’s a funny thing how some 
people make a mistake at being a financial 
wizard and then cry on the public’s shoulder 
by having it published in a magazine like 
TRUE. 

I'm referring to the article in the March 
issue tiled, Mister Sidney’s Iron Curtain of 
Despair (March TRUE). 

A bunch of us guys, all ex-Navy, got to- 
gether and made a few suggestions on how 
to use those hoops from the submarine nets. 
The best was from a guy whose uncle is a 
rich man in Africa. Uncle could take all 
those hoops, have them gold-plated, and sell 
them for elephant wedding rings. 

—H. L. Mason 
Belmont, Calif. 


Fifty dollars a ton, times 20,000, just hap- 
pens to be $1,000,000. Dale Shaw submitted 
a “slightly” higher figure in his story Mister 
Sidney’s lron Curtain of Despair. 1 suggest 
he stop experimenting with the “new math” 
in calculating his figures. 

P.S. My regional I.R.S. man suggested I 
do the same on my returns! 

—J. Jelinski 
New York, N.Y. 
So did ours! 


TERICAN COMPLAINT 

I read with interest the letters in reference 
to A Tough Cat (January TRUE). 

If all U.S. sportsmen were as bloodthirsty 
as the dog hunters, they would still be like 
a flock of harmless Sunday Schoolteachers 
compared to our federal government and its 
multimillion dollar, tax-supported exter- 
mination programs. You will have to admit 
that this 33-pound bobcat had a better fight- 
ing chance against his six-to-one outsized 
odds than to the thousands of wild animals 
who fall victim to such chain-reacting 
poisons as thallium sulfate, strychnine and 
sodium fluoroacetate (poison 1080) that are 
being administered by the Predator and 
Rodent Control Branch of the U.S. Fish and 
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Wildlife Service, which is under the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

One reader mentioned millions of dollars 
being spent on conservation of wildlife. Can 
anyone top this for tax dollars going down 
the rathole on cross-purpos 

If anyone should be overcome by the urge 
to pick up hefty rocks and bounce them off 
the thick skulls of mindless dog hunters, 
how about raising your sights and helping 
us to install some well-earned knots on the 
heads of our shortsighted bureaucrats who 
are in the process of turning our national 
forests into what might soon be called our 
‘silent forests’? 

And take a look at what they are doing to 
our prairie lands. 
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—Bruce Meyers 
White Salmon, Wash. 


ForevER ENGLAND! 

In February’s /t’s A Man’s World, you 
wonder if there will always be an England. 
Let me personally assure you there will be. 

I have no idea what British couples were 
observed by investigators from the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
during their study of “contact frequency,” 
but I have good reason to suspect they must 
have been members of the clergy and their 
wives. 

I spent a scant 90 days in the Mother 
Country last year and without really trying 


ran up a score of 58 “contacts” of the type 
that will positively insure England’s future. 
—Name withheld at writers request 
El Verano, Calif. 
Sounds like Father’s Day in the Mothe»- 
Country. 


Zoo’s WHO 
The animal bronze among American In- 
dian artifacts on your February 1967 cover 
is not an American animal. It is a wisent, 
which is the European counterpart of our 
bison or buffalo and quite distinctive. 
You may be interested to know that the 


wisent, after reaching near extinction 
largely through the agency of the two world 
wars, now numbers between two and three 
hundred animals existing only in zoos or a 
few estates. We have a small but growing 
herd here at the Bronx Zoo in New York. 
Our bison had a similar history. In 1889 
there were 541 animals, a mere remnant of 
the 50 million that once roamed North 
America. It was here at the Bronx Zoo in 
1905 that the American Bison Society was 
founded, which has been instrumental in 
preservation of the magnificent species. 
—H. B. House 
New York, N. Y. 


AWESOME PREMONITION 

In your January issue you had an article 
predicting a space disaster. This article by 
Courtney Saunders discussed the possibilities 
of one in the near future. In the article, the 
future of our perfect safety record was 
questioned by a number of our scientists. 
The citizens of our country take this for 
granted and many of us do not realize the 

[Continued on page 4] 
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AVolkswagen dealer will stake his reputation on it. 


No, that’s not a new model Volkswagen: 

That's an old model Something Else. 

And it's on a Volkswagen lot for the 
same reason any other car would be ona 
Volkswagen lot. 

It's for sale. Along with most of the cars 
people trade in on new Volkswagens. 

So why buy a used Something Else from 
a VW dealer, instead of from Somebody 
Else? 

Buy it from a VW dealer, and you get his 
100% guarantee for the repair or replace- 


ment of every major working part for 30 
days or 1000 miles. Whichever comes first. 
Engine. Transmission. Rear axle. Front 
axle assemblies. Brake system. Electrical 
system. Those are the parts covered. 

They may make boring reading. But 
there's nothing boring about laying out a 
lot of dough to fix one of them. 

That's why it's so nice to know that a VW 
deaier will take care of anything like that 
On any car he guarantees. 

And that's why he's pretty particular 


about any car he puts a guarantee sticker 
on. 

When he finally puts the guarantee 
sticker On the windshield, it means he's 
checked out the car completely. And fixed 
what needed fixing to begin with. 

After all, a VW dealer has a reputation 
to think about. He can't 
have it known around town 

that you drove off his lot 
| safetyand with a lemon. Even if it 
| performance | ' 
digits wasn't a Volkswagen. 


® 


| haspassed | 
| ourl6.point | 


Look for this sticker and you won't get stuck. 


[Continued from paye 2] 
amount of risk involved. This story got me 
interested in your magazine and I was sur- 
prised but grieved to find out that it had 
become true... . 
—Gary Fox 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
CORRECTION 
You do American railroads a grave in- 
justice by your statement, on page 90 of 
February Trve, that the rail accident rate is 
0.9 per 100 million passenger miles, worse 
than air and bus travel. The 1966 World 
Almanac lists the 1962-4 railroad death rate 
at 0.09. This makes railroad travel in the 
United States safer by far than any other 
means of transportation, even walking. 
—John N. Wolslegel 
Albany, N. Y. 
Our apologies. There was a typographical 
error in the figures supplied to us. The rate 
for railroads should be 0.09 not 0.9. 


Now Hair Tus 

In your Man’s World columns in Febru- 
ary: “We heard that hair with a part is out. 
Why? It’s so unsexy. . . .” 

I gather the visitors to this spa were no 
teen-agers, so please give us a variety of 
pictures showing unparted hair styles. Man, 
if there is anything us past teen-agers need, 
it’s to be sexy. 

—H. R. Walker 
Evans, Ga. 

No pictures needed. If you look like Yul 

Brynner, you got no problem. 


Ruopesian RUMBLE 

Your article on Douglas Lilford was some- 
what more honest than the usual left-wing 
scandal printed about Rhodesia. I feel that 
one very important item was omitted from 
your article. You failed to mention the fact 


that the government of Rhodesia offered to 
send troops to help the United States in 
Viet Nam. This, I am sure you will agree, 
is far better than the protests against the 
United States, the attacks on our ambassa- 
dors in return for the millions that we have 
given to the pro-communist governments of 
the remainder of Africa (South Africa ex- 
cluded) . 

We should remember that at one time the 
American colonist was a minority here in 
America, and we too revolted against the 
British crown. 

I say, support Rhodesia now and not live 
to regret that we did not when the entire 
African land mass is under the communist 
heel. 

—John R. Lee 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Regarding your article Boss Man of 
Africa’s Never-Never Land (March 1967). 
My congratulations to lan Smith and the 
dedicated people such as Douglas Lilford. 
Unfortunately we here in America lack gov- 
ernment by persons such as the aforemen- 
tioned two gentlemen. 

—M. J. Kelley 
Old Zionsville, Pa. 


HawalAn Hooray 

Your excellent article on Chinn Ho of 
Hawaii (February TRUF) contains one im- 
portant error: the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
NEVER followed discriminatory racial poli- 
cies in covering society news or any other 
news. 

Rather, from the time of its founding in 
1912, it was always in the forefront of the 
battle for equal rights and statehood, and 
stayed there despite influential opposition. 

—A. A. Smyser, Editor 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


I have just read the article that you wrote 
on Chinn Ho. 

This is without a doubt the most compre- 
hensive work done on Chinn Ho’s life and 
success story. I wish to congratulate you and 
thank you for this very fine work. 

—Dean T. W. Ho 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Bir Parr 

I enjoyed your article on Big John Mecom, 
in the March issue of TRUE. On page 16 you 
relate that he has interest in several com- 
panies one of which is the Reed Roller Bit 
Company. 


Here’s a real TRUE man. He won't forget to send in 
his subscription to TRUE. Neither should you. Check 
one of the boxes below and place your order TODAY, 


(0 One Yeor .. 
(0 Two Years .. 
(0 Three Yeers . 


$5 


$9 in U.S., Possessions 
$12 and Canada 


(1) One Year All Other Countries. ..$7 


"My mother-in-law.” 


Mail your order to TRUE Magazine, Fawcett Building, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
PLEASE INCLUDE YOUR ZIP CODE NUMBER 


Why in the hell do you have in the pic- 
ture, on the cover, a Hughes Tool Bit. 
(Looks like a W7R.) Hughes is Reed’s 
stiffest competition. 

—John Permar 
Huntington Park, Calif. 
Competition makes the bit go round. 


Mopr Mexican 

The Acapulco fashion story in your Febru- 
ary issue is as realistic as a covey of bikini- 
clad tourists disporting in the snowfields of 
Little America. 

Having lived on or along the beaches of 
Acapulco for two years, I can’t recall seeing 
anyone with a tie on, anywhere, day or 
night—except an occasional tourist flying in 
from Mexico City for the first time—who, 
after leaving the air-conditioned — plane, 
hastily shed the sweat-provoking cravat be- 
fore reaching the terminal. 

I've seen Mexico’s ex-president and all 
hands tie-less and in shirt-sleeves at a con- 
vention banquet in one of Acapulco’s top 
hotels. . 

—Bill Cox 
Elsmore, Calif. 

We think more people “tie one on” in 

Acapulco than anywhere else in the world, 


Poetry Corner REVISITED 
The recent hassle in your magazine about 
the authorship of “dandy candy and quicker 
liquor” prompts me to submit my own 
favorite two liner: 
The modern goddess 
Is mostly bodice. 
—Lois K. Young 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


UFoNnauts 

I just finished John A. Keel’s article about 
UFO's and their Ufonauts (February TRUE) . 
I am glad that Laxton’s UFO had a number 
system identical to our own. Maybe they 
speak the same language, too. In that case, 
it would be easier to get dates with the girls. 

It’s a relief to know that the Argentine 
Ufonaut was five fect, eight inches tall. That 
makes him a half inch shorter than I. If he 
had been 10 feet tall, I would despair. But 
he was friendly. I feel like a cad, thinking 
about punching that lovable Ufonaut in 
the terrestrial beak. 

As for the many sightings in this country, 
it seems unlikely that our radar system is so 
puny that such a large machine can get by 
it without being detected. Not long ago I 
read that bad eyesight afflicted a good num- 
ber of people in the United States. The mul- 
titude of sightings seems to prove it. 

—Dewayne Selvidge 
So. Haven, Mich. 
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__, Zebco ZEBCO $25,000 SPORTSTAKES 
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Address 
City. 
Sleeping Bags State Zip Code 


oes Ee Entry valid only if dealer's name 
Fishing 500 Eighth appears below: 


Motors : Prizes: 
: Rebel Lure 


nome : Sets Address 
Enter the Zebco $25,000 Sportstakes at your favorite . 
dealer. And while you're there see the great line of Ss City 
Zebco/Red Head/Drybak outdoor sports products. See 2000 Ninth Stat Zip Cod 
for yourself, nothing measures up to Zebco quality! Prizes: Zebco tate ____Zip Code_____ 


Just follow these easy rules. No purchase required Fisherman’s 
1. Complete this official entry form or pick one up from De-Liars 
your dealer who sells Zebco/Red Head/Drybak Out- 7 
door Sports Products. Deposit with your dealer by June * $2,500 
30, 1967. To be eligible for prizes, you must include the 
name of your Zebco/Red Head/Drybak dealer. 
. Winners will be selected in random drawings conducted 
by D. L. Blair Corporation, an independent judging 
organization whose decisions are final. 
ZEBCO $25,000 SPORTSTAKES is open to residents 
of the United States, except employees and their fami- 
lies of Zebco Division Brunswick Corporation or 
their representatives, dealers and distributors, their 
advertising agency, and the D. L. Blair Corporation. 
. No substitutions will be made for prizes offered. Win- 
ners will be notified in writing. Offer void wherever 
prohibited by law. All Federal, state and local regu- 
lations apply. Wisconsin residents mail entries to: 
Zebco Sportstakes, Box 232, N. Y., N. Y. 10046. 
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MOVIES 


A FISTFUL OF DOLLARS. A gunman rides into 
a Mexican border town that is torn between 
two outlaw bands. By the time he leaves. he 
has killed at least 16 men and brought peace 
to the town. It’s an exposition of the classic 
gunfighter myth, but worth seeing for the 
authentic-looking settings, vigorous direction 
and hardheaded action. Clint Eastwood is 
surefire as the hero. 


YOU'RE A BIG BOY NOW. That’s what every- 
body says to poor Bernard, but nobody will 
let him be one. In this wacky, way-out comedy, 
his mother, his landlady and a Go-Go girl all 
do what they can to castrate him, They are 
aided by his father, a cop and a rooster. Peter 
Kastner, Elizabeth Hartman, Geraldine Page, 
Rip Torn and Julie Harris help keep things 
funny all the way. 


Virna: A wife who waits. 


THE 25TH HOUR. Anthony Quinn and Virna 
Lisi star in this long, boring film about a 
man who spends World War II in an assort- 
ment of prison camps. Miss Lisi is fine as 
the wife who waits at home, but Quinn makes 
his character such a boob that it’s impossible 
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to sympathize with him. Don’t get locked 
into this film; you'll think they lost the key. 


GOAL! This is a vivid, stirring documentary 
about the World Cup soccer games held last 
summer in England. Shot in color by nu- 
merous cameras, it captures the essence of the 
fast, rugged game to the point where you feel 
youre out there playing yourself. The final 
match is a cliff-hanger. Don’t miss this one. 


WARNING SHOT. A detective (David Janssen) 
shoots a fleeing suspect who turns out to be a 
respected doctor. Janssen is on the spot. The 
public, the press and the D.A. are against him, 
and several more people die before he clears 
himself. The plot is a little contrived, but 
generally entertaining. Janssen giyes a grim, 
monotonous performance; George Grizzard 
and Ed Begley are fine. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS WITHOUT 
REALLY TRYING. How to succeed in movies 
without really trying: Take a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning Broadway musical and transfer it to 
the screen with techniques that were old hat 
20 years ago. There’s nothing really offensive 
about this movie but it’s not terribly enter- 
either, Robert Morse and Rudy 
Vallee perform creditably. 


taining, 


HURRY SUNDOWN. Otto Preminger has taken 
one of last year’s worst novels and made it 
into one of this year’s worst movies. It’s a 
story of race relations and assorted hanky- 
panky in the rural Georgia of 1946 and it 
doesn’t leave a hush-my-mouth cliche un- 
turned. It’s all about the battle of two farmers, 
one white and one Negro, who fight off Big 
Business and prejudice. Only John Phillip 
Law and Robert Hooks manage to raise them- 
selves above stereotypes. 


THE NIGHT OF THE GENERALS. A suspense 
picture with no suspense? A war movie with 
no war? The makers of this movie apparently 
tried to blend mystery and an antiwar tract, 
but settled in the end for anti-Nazism—now 
there’s a controversial theme for you! Peter 
O’Toole is downright terrible as the villain, 
but Donald Pleasence and Tom Courtenay 
are fine. 


THE VENETIAN AFFAIR. Robert Vaughn stars 
in this dreary spy movie, about which the 
less said the better: it’s unbelievable in every 
way. Despite the presence of Elke Sommer, 
Felicia Farr and Luciana Paluzzi, it’s strictly 


from H.U.N.G.E.R. 


MOWIES BOOKS RECORDS 


BOOKS 


RUN FOR THE TREES by James S. Rand. A rip- 
roaring, exuberantly bloody novel of the 
Africa of 40 years ago. It focuses on the 
brawling, brawny friendship of two men who 
run a private kingdom there. The descrip- 
tions of Africa and all kinds of hunting are 
superb, and the characters are larger and 
tougher than life. It’s enormously readable. 
Putnam; $5.95. 


TO HELL FOR HALF-A-CROWN by James Cross. 
A boozy, down-at-the-heels ex-newspaper man 
stakes his last chance at salvation on a hunt 
for a man missing for 30 years. He doesn’t 
want to be found in spite of a fortune at stake. 
The search is complicated by love, violence 
and death in this good thriller. Random 
House; $3.95. 


TURNED ON by Dick Schaap. A chilling, true 
account, by a topflight reporter, of the lives 
of a pair of narcotics users (a rich boy and a 
middle-class girl), and the girl’s death from 
an overdose of heroin given by the boy. It also 
twilight world they 
Fascinating, horrifying and thorough. New 
American Library; $4.95. 


details the lived in. 


M by John Sack. The story of a U.S. infantry 
company, from basic training to battle in 
Viet Nam. Sometimes funny, sometimes mat- 
ter-of-factly tragic, it always captures the es- 
sentials of a situation. Though it starts out 
cute and overwritten, it becomes good read- 
ing. New American Library; $4.50. 


KASSERINE PASS by Martin Blumenson. In the 
early part of 1943, the Allied Army in North 
Africa suffered an almost disastrous setback 
at the hands of Rommel and his tanks. It was 
the battle for Kasserine Pass, “where America 
lost her military innocence.” This well-written 
account tells the story from both sides. It 
points up our blunders, but also tells of 
heroism. Houghton Mifflin; $5.95. 


THE SILENT SYNDICATE by Hank Messick. 
There have been a number of books lately 
about organized crime in America, but most 
have been rehashes of old cases. This is not. 
[Continued on page 10] 
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Our new V-100 has 
a split personality 


It is this trait that makes our biggest Sea-Horse the best adjusted 
personality afloat. Sure, this powerful motor has its aggressive 
side. What 100-hp motor doesn’t? But it is the V-100's ability to 
do an about face and perform smoothly at the slowest idle that 
distinguishes it from all others. It is this ability that makes the 
Sea-Horse Golden Meteor V-100 the first big motor that meets all 
the requirements of big water boating. 

The secret is the revolutionary Power/Pulse Ignition System — 
no breakers, no points, no condensers. This capacitor discharge 
system produces a pulse of power that is the smoothest ever 
achieved in a two-cycle engine. Instant starts plus incredible effi- 
ciency at low speeds results from the fact that Power/Pulse re- 
duces engine sensitivity to varying fuel-air intake settings. It shoots 
the juice to the Golden Meteor’s spark plugs 20 times faster than 


conventional coil and breaker systems. Besides eliminating breaker 
point wear and replacement, rapid-fire ignition virtually elimi- 
nates plug-fouling — gives you vastly extended plug life. 

No other outboard in the 100-hp class puts so much authority 
and versatility on your boat transom. Exclusive Electramatic drive, 
with single throttle-shift lever (included in the price of the motor) 
puts all the power in the palm of one hand. Johnson engineering 
makes the Golden Meteor the fastest moving fuel miser of all out- 
boards (on regular 50 to 1 gas/oil mix). Also makes it completely 
resistant to corrosion (no flushing out after running in salt water). 

Check out the V-100 and the 17 other great Sea-Horse models 
at your Johnson Dealer's (he’s in the Yellow Pages)... or write 
direct for free Sea-Horse catalog. Johnson Motors, Waukegan, 
Illinois 60085, Dept. T-57 


Johnson -¢ 


First in Dependability... Sea-Horse motors, Sea-Foil boats, Air-Buoy skin diving 


gear, Skee-Horse snowmobiles. 
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TR U EV| EWS [Continued from page 8] 


Based on firsthand observation and excellent 
research, it details the workings of the Cleve- 
land Syndicate and its far-reaching web—in- 
cluding Las Vegas. It names names and pulls 
no punches. Macmillan; $6.95. 


RECORDS 


THAT'S ALL! Sammy Davis, Jr., stars on this 
two-record album, a live taping of his show 
at the Sands Hotel in Las Vegas. He sings, 
tells jokes and does imitations, all very well. 
It’s the next best thing to a trip to Vegas, and 
without the hazard of being a gamble—it’s 
good. Reprise. 


MORE THAN MUSIC. That’s literally true in this 
third album by the Mystic Moods Orchestra. 
Again, various sounds are combined with 
music—this time movie themes. The theme 
from The Quiller Memorandum gets thunder, 
Born Free gets crickets, The Sand Pebbles 
gets the sea. Effective. Philips. 


WHERE IT'S AT! Another The 


Quartette Tres Bien, which blends piano, bass 


success by 


and drums into a coolly swinging mixture. 
“Somebody Loves Me,” “Moon River,” “It 
Was a Very Good Year,” “Feelin’ Good” and 
seven others are rendered with an exciting 


and dramatic flair. Decca. 


HUGH MASEKELA'S NEXT ALBUM. Masekela de- 
fies classification, bless him. His last album 
was rip-roaring Afro jazz; this one is a group 
of contemporary songs (“It’s Not Unusual,” 
“California Dreamin’ ” and others), played in 
solid, jazzy style by a quartet led by his 
blazing trumpet. MGM. 


BEATLES’ BLAST. This is not another Beatles 
album; nor is it a stale. canned reprise of an 
eyent featuring them. It’s a fresh and lively 
documentary featuring the reactions and com- 
ments of fans at a concert, and it covers a 
wide range, from “Mozart was okay in his 
day” to screams, from cops to a_hot-dog 
man. Audio Journal. 


CARRYIN' ON! In a very short time, Lou Rawls 
has become one of the most popular singers 
around—and deservedly. Here, he rips 
through a group of good blues songs with his 
customary excellence. “Walking Proud” and 
“The Life That I Lead” are the best of a top- 


notch lot. Capitol. 


LIFE WITH FATHA. That’s Earl “Fatha” Hines, 
one of the great jazz pianists of all time. This 
is a reissue of an album he made years ago 
which has long been out of print. “Tea for 
Two,” “Willow Weep for Me,” “Manhattan” 
and five more are played with incomparable 
style. VSP/Verve. 


CORNBREAD, MEAT LOAF, GREENS AND 
DEVILLED EGGS. Which is a tasty jazz concoc- 
tion, presented by Tom Vaughn, an inventive 
and swinging pianist who also happens to be 
an Episcopalian priest. Backed by a bassist 
and drummer, he serves up the title tune, 
“Stella by Starlight,” “That’s All” and seven 
more. RCA Victor. 


ART & SOUL. Herewith, the art of Arthur Pry- 
sock, whose virile baritone makes a good song 
feel right at home. He sings a dozen (includ- 
ing “You Don’t Have to Say You Love Me”) 
in soaring style. They’re fine, literate num- 
bers. Verve. 


CHOPIN: THE MAZURKAS. The 51 dances pre- 
sented here on three records span Chopin’s 
career, but the first are every bit as good as 
the last. They are vivacious gems, and pianist 
Artur Rubenstein’s artistry them 
sparkle brightly. RCA Victor. 


makes 


Lorraine: Makes pop hop. 


HEART & SOUL. This is the debut album of 
Lorraine Ellison, a former gospel singer who 
now makes pop hop. In a big voice that can 
be brassy or sweet, she sings a dozen songs 
including “Heart and Soul.” “Cry Me A 
River.” “My Man’s Gone Now,” and. sings 
them all beautifully. Warner Bros. 


VW Campmobiles are for people 
who'd like to get away from-it all on 
weekends. 

Without leaving it all behind. 

So out in the country, the Campmo- 
bile’s something like a furnished, 4-room 
opartment. 

It has a kitchen complete with an ice- 
box, water system, food cabinet, and 
work table. And enough bedroom for 2 


Back in the city, 
you might mistake it for a station wagon. 


adults and 2 kids. 

Fold down the dining room table, and 
there's a dining room that seats 4. Fold 
it up, and there's a living room instead. 

But a Campmobile’s not a Campmo- 
bile every day. Because most people 
can't go camping every day. 

So during the week, it’s a Volkswagen 
Station Wagon. 

Which holds about twice as much as 


conventional wagons. Without being 
twice as big. 

It's only 6” longer than the VW sedan. 
So you can park it in most little big city 
spots. And maneuver it through the 
thickest traffic. 

Which mokes it o pretty useful VW, 
no matter how you use if. 

For commuting to work. 

Or communing with nature. 


YO U RS The inside story on 


modern fly casting by Scientific Anglers’ 
fly fishing specialists! 


This instruction guide explains tackle, 
theories, methods, techniques and the 
reasons for them...how to use overhang, 
drift, narrow arc, double haul...how to 
correct the most troublesome casting 
faults. Thirty-six pages of casting help, 
action drawings and photos—for the be- 
ginner and the veteran. 50c per copy. 
Address Dept. T-5. 


World’s largest manufacturer of quality fly lines 


}) SCIENTIFIC ANGLERS, ING. 


Ze PQ BOX 0-06 MIDLAND, MIOHIOAN 48640 


FREE! 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
ELECTRONIC KIT 
CATALOG! 


HEATHKIT 1967 | 


es 


108 colorful pages ... illustrates over 250 
kits for space-age fun at 50% savings. Build 
your own stereo system, color TV, electronic 
organ, guitars & guitar amplifier, portables, 
marine electronics, ham and shortwave ra- 
dio, plus many more. No special skills or 
knowledge needed. Find out how easy it 
is... mail coupon for FREE copy! 


-——— (Ge ere Serese Sy) 


| CL-256 | 


| Heath Company, Dept. 204-5 | 

Benton Harbor, Michigan 49022 | 
| Please send FREE 1957 Heathkit Catalog. | 
| Name = | 
| Address | 
| City — State —zip = | 
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SPORT FISHING VEST has 3 large 
snap pockets, 3 lure and leader pockets. 
Handy full-zippered inside creel pocket, 
license window, rod and net holder. Coo! 
mesh back. Water repellent and pre- 
shrunk. 5, M, L, XL. $4.95 + 50¢ pp. 
Sports Liquidators, Dept. TT, Box 1338, 
Burbank, Calif. 91505. 


MULTI-PUR.- 
POSE LIGHT 
STIK is a great 
companion for 
hunting or camp- 
ing. Can be car- 
ried in the hand 
or clipped to 

belt. Headpiece 
turns all the way 
around. Burns for 
7 hrs. on D bat- 
teries. Unbreaka- 
ble lens cap. 
Hangs, stands on 
end, lays flat with- 
out rolling. $6. 
Norm Thompson, 
1805 N. W. Thur- 
man, Portland, 
Ore. 97209. 


BEN FRANKLIN GLASSES are a per- 
fect aid in reading fine print. Wear these 
look-over specs and still have normal 
vision without removing. Black with sil- 
ver threads, Brown with gold threads, 
Jet Black, or Brown Tortoise. Specity 
men’s or women’s. With case, $5.95. Joy 
Optical, Dept. 267, 84 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 10011 


For 
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RECHARGEABLE RADIO has a 
unique feature: batteries are never re- 
placed. With an automatic cutoff, there’s 
no fear of over-charging. 7-transistor, 
great tone. 3%,” high x 17/16” wide x 
11/16” deep in a handsome travel case. 
For the man on the go. $32.95. Norfolk- 
Hill, 31-T Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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WEIRD NEW SONIC LURE. Vibrating 
lure gives loud gurgling, splashing, bub- 
bling sounds. This is completely unlike 
anything any fish has ever seen before. 
They tell us in trials hauled in trout, 
bass. muskie, walleye, pike—caught 120 
fish in an hour. 3 Vibra Bat lures. $2.98 
ppd. Madison House, Dept. TR-5, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


SLIDING BLADE POCKET KNIFE. 
Surgical steel blade slides open and can 
be closed with one hand. Locks securely 
in 4 positions. Steel frame has no sharp 
edges, cannot tear pockets. 3144” long. 
Complete with key chain and knife 
sheath, $1 + 25¢ hdlg. Hollis Co., 1133-T 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Wore True Goes Shopping, turn to page 112 


Now for an 
extra $9.95 you 
practically have 

a second shotgun. 


Here’s the deal: 

Buy either Winchester’s 1200 slide-action or 
1400 automatic shotgun during the next three 
months (May 1 thru July 31, to be specific) and it 
entitles you to buy a second interchangeable-field 
barrel for $9.95.* That’s $20 off the regular price 
of a 1200 barrel; $22 off on a 1400 barrel. 

You have 26”, 28” and 30” barrels to choose 
_ from, running from 26” improved cylinder to 30” 
- full choke in 12 gauge. And to 28” full choke in 16 
| and 20 gauge. 

So, with two barrels of your choice, you'll be 
ready for any kind of shooting. Use one barrel 
for, say, dove or quail, and the other for ducks 
or geese. 

In effect you’ve got a second shotgun. 
For peanuts. 
What's the catch? There is none. Even without 
' the deal, these guns are great buys. The 1400 has 
less recoil than any other automatic. And the 
»1200’s twin action slide bars make it one of the 
s smoothest shucking pumps around. 
To be perfectly frank, we’re making this 

offer because of the terrific response it got 
from you shooters last year. 

Obviously, we both know a good thing 
when we see one. 


WINCHESTER* 


*Higher for Deer, Ventilated Rib or Trap and Skeet barrels. 


. 
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Gregarious George 
and some of the 
men who will try to 
get him in—or keep 
him out—of the 
White House. 
Clockwise, from 
top: Johnson, Gold- 
water, Breathitt, 
Scranton, Eisen- 
hower, Reagan and 


Rockefeller. 
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TAUE'S WHO/GEORGE W. ROMNEY BY GENE CAESAR 


Lonesome George isn't lonesome 
anymore. In fact, he’s surrounded 
by a growing number of political 
pros who think-or fear-he may be 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 

™ One evening during last fall’s election campaign, 
Gov. George Romney showed up to debate his chal- 
lenger before a hostile audience composed chiefly of 
labor union officials and shop stewards. The moder- 
ator was, in fact, his most vocal and persistent foe— 
crusty, colorful August “Gus” Scholle, who heads 
the Michigan AFL-CIO as a profession and, Republi- 
cans charge, runs the Michigan Democratic Party as 
a hobby. In an obvious attempt to trigger the gover- 
nor’s celebrated temper, the crowd began shouting 
him down before he could open his mouth. But when 
Scholle rose to make the grandiose gesture of asking 
for fair play, Romney waved him back to his seat. 

“That’s okay, Gus,” he chuckled. “I can take care 
of myself.” 

He stood at the mike and waited—a powerfully 
built fellow, five feet 11, with graying temples 
framing a ruggedly handsome face augmented by a 
broken nose from high-school football days. George 
Romney didn’t really have to debate. He didn’t even 
have to campaign. He could have gone to the Pacific 
Northwest and fished for salmon, which he loves to 
do, and he’d still have been reelected governor of 
Michigan. He just grinned at his hecklers until they 
realized no one was going to get a rise out of him. 
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Yet the first time he ran for public office, just four- 
and-a-half years ago, he nearly slugged a voter. 

Romney is clearly the leading contender for the 
1968 G.O.P. Presidential nomination today. Accord- 
ing to a recent Lou Harris poll, he would actually 
be a 54 to 45 percent favorite in an immediate match 
with incumbent Lyndon B. Johnson. But back in 
1962, plenty of people thought it was ridiculous for 
the former compact-car promoter to want to be gov- 
ernor, much less President. And while handing out 
hearty handshakes one day at an auto factory gate, 
he met up with one skeptic—a scowling character 
who refused the proffered palm and snarled that he 
wouldn’t support Romney for dogeatcher of Bloom- 
field Hills. To his mind, Romney was strictly the rep- 
resentative of the rich, of big business. “You never 
gave a for the workingman!” he shouted. “And 
you never will!” 

Every office seeker has such moments. And even 
aspiring dogcatchers are supposed to know enough 
to pass on immediately, rather than let a lot of hands 
stream by unshaken while arguing with an individual 
who isn’t about to be converted anyway. But not 
George Romney. He took the tongue-lashing in silence 
—his face reddening, his jaw jutting even farther 
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Athlete, sportsman, forward. Then, to the delight of newsmen and 


the stunned horror of campaign aides, he 


industrialist and grabbed his intended constituent by the coat 
. lapels and almost lifted him off the sidewalk. 
pillar of the church... “All right, fellow!” he roared. “You've had 
Romney shines in your say! Now I’m going to have mine! You 
a ays think I’ve never worked with these hands? I’ve 

many areas. It’s like worked in the beet fields, I’ve worked. . . .” 


And with one sizeable citizen wriggling help- 


running against God, lessly in his grip, George Romney had his say. 
opponents lament He didn’t seem to understand, back then. 


that the general electorate wasn’t the same 
select group that had applauded him as a non- 
partisan leader working for better schools in 
Detroit or sparkplugging a drive to write and 
adopt a new state constitution. There’s an old 
saying—a favorite of Harry Truman’s—that 
if a man can’t stand the heat, he ought to stay 
out of the kitchen. And George Romney, who'd 
slipped in by the side door, “civic-minded 
citizen” route while the rest of the boys were 
out sweating their way up on the stumps of the 
townships and counties, was highly sensitive to 
temperature increases. Any reporter who 
wanted fresh copy had only to needle him a bit. 

Yet for a!l his hot impatience, Romney had 
a lot going for him. His energy and enthusiasm 
were unmistakable, and he exuded a sincerity 
so convincing he could say things that would 
sound silly coming from other men. Once, al 
an American Motors sales meeting, he’d quoted 
from the song “Stouthearted Men” as part of a 
pep talk. On the campaign trail, he could dis- 
cuss morality and the American family for a 
half hour and leave a crowd cheering like 
hardcore sinners at a revival meeting. As 
rough-edged and unlikely a politician as he 
seemed in 1962, he edged out an 80,000-vote 
victory over incumbent John Swainson, the an- 
nointed heir of six-term governor G. Mennen 
“Soapy” Williams. 

By 1964, campaigning ever more like a pro- 
fessional, Romney was piling up an impressive 
380,000-vote plurality against the tide of the 
Johnson landslide. He was still making such a 
largely nonpartisan pitch that newsmen dubbed 
him “Lonesome George.” (“Call him a Re- 
publican,” Democrats joked, “and he’ll file 
unfair campaign charges against you.”) But 
he was giving Michigan, as The New York 
Times noted, “what all but the most partisan 
Democrats acknowledge to be sound, progres- 
sive and scandal-free government.” By 1965 a 
state that had been plagued by an $85.6 million 
treasury deficit just three years earlier was 
prospering sensationally and boasting a $100 
million surplus. By 1966, once again, George 
Romney didn’t [Continued on page 20] 
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DODGE CAMPER and CHRYSLER BOAT 


is a Dodge D200 Custom Camper Special 
pickup, with V8 engine, automatic transmis- 
sion, power steering, power brakes, and 
many other options; plus a famous Freeway 
self-contained slide-on camper body, with 
gas refrigerator, water heater, shower, toilet, 
holding tank and many other extra features; 
plus a Chrysler Courier 229 Hydro-Vee boat 
with 120-horsepower inboard-outdrive en- 
gine; plus a Chrysler boat trailer . . . a prize 
valued at more than $10,000. 


(10 second prizes) 


is a 108-inch-wheelbase Dodge Family Wagon 
Camper by Travco Corporation. 


(10 third prizes) 


is a Chrysler Charger 118 Hydro-Vee run- 
about, powered by a Chrysler 45-horsepower 
outboard. Fast, deep and beamy. Seats two 
onindividual, pedestal-mounted bucket seats. 


(100 fourth prizes) 


is a Chrysler 55-horsepower 
outboard motor. With an ele- 
gant new shape, trim com- 
pact lines—a crisp, clean, 
white-and-gold beauty. For 
skiing, cruising, racing, or 
scooting around, this one 
will give you the best. 


(1000 fifth prizes) 


is a Dodge Sportsman spinning rod and 
Garcia-Abu 520 spinning reel set. 


(25,000 sixth prizes) 


is a Garcia-Abu five-bait lure pack. 


There is a winning entry form for every 
one of these 26,121 prizes in some maga- 
zine. It may be this magazine that has the 
big winner. There’s no cost or obligation 
to find out. Any Dodge Dealer can check 
your entry and tell you at once if you are 
a winner. See entry blank for details. 


Dodge 


ab 
Val 
CHRYSLER 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


[Continued from page 16] 
even have to bother with campaigning. 

Yet campaign he did—far harder than 
ever before. Romney is a deeply religious 
man, and even in the crucial weeks just 
before the election, he did no campaign- 
ing on Sundays. But he stumped Michi- 
gan last year on a schedule of appear- 
ances that frequently ran to two typewrit- 
ten pages for each of the other six days. 

“You know,” he'd tell the crowds, “we 
live in a great state. But four or five 
years ago, people didn’t think it was a 
great state. They thought it was a prob- 
lem state. Well, we’ve come a long way 
since then. We've been an Action State!” 

His impatience had given way to a 
brisk confidence; he was very much a 
new 1966 model Romney—smoother run- 
ning, more powerful. He hadn’t lost any 
of his appealing naturalness; it had just 
been polished and perfected—and was 
about to be packaged for mass distribu- 
tion. 

“We've been an Action State in the 
field of civil rights,” was his claim. 
“Michigan is one place that needs no fed- 
eral civil-rights legislation. We were 
ahead of Washington when we wrote the 
new constitution, and we're still ahead. 
We've been an Action State in the field 
of education. . . .” 

As for his own education, George Rom- 
ney is a college dropout upon whom great 
universities now fight to hang honorary 
degrees. But he didn’t make Michigan 
schoolteachers wince by using nouns as 
adjectives without good reason, and he 
didn’t campaign when he could have 
been salmon fishing without good reason, 
either. The 1966 Michigan general elec- 
tion was, for all practical purposes, the 
first and most crucial of the 1968 Repub- 
lican Presidential primaries. 

Certain national G.O.P. powers, chiefly 
congressional friends of former Vice- 
President Richard Nixon, had been as- 
serting that Romney needed more than 
another big win to prove himself White 
House material—he had to prove he could 
carry other candidates with him. Specifi- 
cally such spokesmen as conservative Rep. 
Melvin Laird of Wisconsin insisted that 
the Michigan governor had to sweep at 
least three new Republican congressmen 
into office and pull his appointed senator, 
Robert Griffin, to a triumph over former 
champ Soapy Williams, who was now 
climbing back into the ring. Since Bob 
Griffin was a three-to-one underdog, this 
wasn’t an easy task. 

George Romney grumbled a bit. If the 
Presidential odds-makers were going to 
handicap, he’d snorted, why didn’t they 
do it across the board? Bluntly translated: 
Who the hell ever rode to victory on Dick 
Nixon’s coattails? But the Michigan man 
accepted the challenge anyway. Early in 
May, he set up the strategy for a cam- 
paign completely different from the first 
two he'd waged, built entirely around a 
single, deceptively simple slogan: “An 
Action Team for an Action State.” One of 
the nation’s largest advertising agencies, 
McCann-Erickson, was brought in to 
work out the details. ; 

Romney's Action Team idea, on bill- 
boards and pamphlets and other media, 
was generally a three-man affair, a dy- 
namic trio consisting of himself, Senator 
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Griffin, and the local Candidate X. No 
man could have been more Republican 
than the 1966 Romney, and he certainly 
wasn’t Lonesome George any longer. 
Even aspiring township clerks and con- 
stables recognized a good thing and 
promptly proclaimed themselves “Rom- 
ney Action-Team Men.” 

The campaign had its humorous early 
moments. One day Walker Graham of 
McCann-Erickson was trying to come up 
with a theme song—something stirring 
for marching Romney, Griffin and Candi- 
date X to victory. Finally he figured he’d 
found just the right melody for the dy- 
namic trio pitch, and he tried it out on 
his secretary. 

“Listen to this!” he enthused. “An Ac- 
tion Team for an Action State! Men like 
these make Michigan great... .” 

“That's the tune,” the young lady in- 
formed him, “to Three Blind Mice!” 

But there was nothing blind about 
what followed. George Romney is some- 
thing of a physical fitness fanatic. He 
usually rises at dawn for a fast nine holes 
of golf, even in snowy weather. If a bliz- 
zard makes golfing impossible, he jogs a 
mile or two instead. He’s nearing 60 now, 
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and swords 
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Meet Robert Abels 
and wince over his 
chamber of horrors 
of the past 
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older than President Johnson, but people 
tend to think of him as closer to the gen- 
eration of New York's Sen. Robert Ken- 
nedy, whom he might outrun at touch 
football. Covering every crossroad in 
Michigan at an incredible pace, Romney 
personally told folks what an Action State 
they lived in and urged them to vote for 
the Action Team. 

The Democrats sent out their biggest 
guns to stop him—Vice-President Hum- 
phrey, Bobby Kennedy, even President 
Johnson. Romney ignored Humphrey, 
upstaged Kennedy and greeted Johnson 
at the airport, maneuvering into position 
at his side so skillfully that a lot of voters 
got the impression that the President had 
come to seek Romney’s advice. Day after 
day, week after week, George Romney 
kept campaigning at the same feverish 
rate and hammering away at the same 
oversimplified theme. And on November 
8. with the results flooding in and the 
TV computers whirling out projections, 
he may have surprised eyen himself. 

He won by well over a half-million 
votes. Instead of merely edging his ap- 
pointed senator to victory, he carried Bob 
Griffin with him by nearly 300,000. In- 
stead of the three new congressmen the 


handicappers had demanded, he swept 
five into office. Now, in the State Senate, 
20 Republicans have the edge over 18 
Democrats, and the parties are split 
evenly in the House, 55 to 55. 

All of which left Romney of Michigan 
in the most prominent position on what 
G.O.P. National Committee Chairman 
Ray C. Bliss happily calls “a very live 
elephant,” and almost invariably the first 
man mentioned in any contemplation of 
the 1968 Republican Presidential nomi- 
nation. 

A surprising number of Romney's 
critics preface their attacks by saying, 
“Governor Romney is a fine man per- 
sonally, but. . . ..” And opponents have 
damned him chiefly with the wrong kind 
of praise. “He’s a great salesman,” ad- 
mits Zolton A. Ferency, who opposed him 
in the last election and once complained, 
only half-humorously, that it was like 
running against God. Neil Staebler, 
whom the governor defeated in 1964, be- 
lieves, “George Romney is the smartest 
publicity mind in politics.” 

The charge that Romney is more sales- 
man than statesman has even extended, 
on one occasion, to his religious fervor. 
In February of 1962, before entering pub- 
lic life, he announced he would spend a 
day or two in seclusion, asking for guid- 
ance. AFL-CIO leader Gus _ Scholle 
promptly called him “the big clown!” 
and quoted a Biblical admonishment 
about praying in public. 

But the late President, John F. Ken- 
nedy, was deeply impressed. “The one 
fellow I don’t want to run against is Rom- 
ney!” he told a close friend. “No drink- 
ing, no smoking, no vice whatsoever! 
Imagine someone we know going off for 
24 or 48 hours to fast and meditate, await- 
ing a message from the Lord on whether 
to run or not! Does that sound like one 
of the old gang?” 

George Romney shuns tobacco and al- 
cohol, even tea and coffee in accord with 
his faith. He is a Mormon, formerly a 
high official, and in his own words ‘“‘com- 
pletely the product of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints.” But 
since he neither condemns such pleasures 
nor denies them to his frequent and nu- 
merous guests, he can be one of the gang 
as well. There are ashtrays and ample 
liquor supplies at both his $150,000 self- 
designed Swiss chalet at Bloomfield Hills 
near Detroit, and the more modest home 
he rents at East Lansing, close to the 
Capitol. 

Furthermore, his piety has always been 
well-leavened with practicality. Some 
four decades ago, after working furiously 
to earn his expense money, he served two 
years as a Mormon missionary in Scotland 
and England. He rang doorbells, stuffed 
pamphlets into mailboxes, and preached 
on street corners—often in competition 
with an assorted lot of fringe cultists, 
free-love advocates, and wild-eyed char- 
acters who warned that the world was 
coming to an end. He was just 20 then, 
but he noticed immediately that speak- 
ers who were being heckled usually drew 
the biggest crowds. So he made a deal 
with a fiery, old, red-bearded atheist, 
whereby they heckled each other. 

Mormonism alone can hardly explain 
George Romney. In 1962, Sen. Barry 
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Goldwater of Arizona was asked if he 
thought the Michigan man was a fellow 
conservative. “I never met a Mormon 
who wasn't!” he happily responded. But 
in his abortive Presidential bid two years 
later, Barry found himself wondering, in 
his own words, where George was “when 
the chips were down and the going was 
tough.” And one day aboard his chartered 
Boeing 707, a reporter asked him, “What 
about Romney?” 

He shrugged. “Who can figure a Mor- 
mon preacher?” 

George Romney's professed reason for 
failing to support the national ticket in 
1964 is a belief that campaign strategists 
(not Goldwater personally) were making 
a segregationist appeal. Romney is widely 
regarded as a leading liberal among Re- 
publicans on the question of civil rights. 
He led the successful drive to establish a 
Michigan Civil Rights Commission, and 
he has walked in several civil-rights 
marches, including one beside Martin 
Luther King in 1963. Romney took eight 
percent of his state’s Negro vote in 1962, 
more than previous Republican candi- 
dates, then 19 percent in 1964, and an 
impressive 34 percent last fall. Yet the 
Mormon Church, of which he calls him- 
self “completely the product,” denies 
Negroes priesthood because of an old doc- 
trine that insists colored people are the 
descendants of Cain. 

Romney doesn’t accept this doctrine. 
“Tam against discrimination of any kind, 
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and my record proves it!” he emphati- 
cally asserts. asking only that he be 
judged on that record. 

But few of his state’s Negro leaders are 
among his supporters. “Governor Rom- 
ney is a fine man personally, but he 
should haye shown more discrimination 
in the last campaign,” asserts the Michi- 
gan NAACP president, Albert H. 
Wheeler. “Many of the Action Team 
Men he endorsed have very poor civil 
rights records.” A militant CORE leader, 
Ezra Rowry of Ann Arbor, even charges 
that Romney's civil-rights posture “is 
determined solely by Negro political 
strength.” Both men feel the Mormon- 
Negro question should and will be an 
issue if Romney seeks the Presidency. Yet 
interestingly enough, both predict he 
will take the same high percentage of 
the Negro vote on a national scale as in 
Michigan. 

In areas other than civil rights, the gov- 
ernor is most often labeled a “moderate” 
—a strange word, in a sense, for George 
Romney. His idea of a vacation, not too 
many years ago, was a week or two of 
driving 700 miles a day with as heavy an 
accelerator foot as President Johnson's, 
his entire family singing lustily together 
while the scenery blurred by. (And even 
while pulling down a top auto-industry 
salary, incidentally, he often rented motel 
beds only for his wife and two daughters, 
sleeping in the car with his two sons 
himself.) Those vacations are behind 
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him; he has eight grandchildren today. 
But he still does some things emphati- 
cally, others not at all, and next to noth- 
ing in moderation. 

Political labels are not easily applied 
to a man who condemns the philosophy 
of “a federal pill for every ill” and “the 
dusty doctrine of states’ rights” with 
equal vigor. (“States have no rights,” 
Romney asserts. “Only people have 
rights. States just have responsibilities.”) 
His bipartisan appeal invites compari- 
sons with former President Eisenhower, 
and his high-level jump from business to 
government makes analogies with Wen- 
dell Willkie inescapable. But the only 
real basis for judging the kind of Presi- 
dent he’d make rests with his record as 
governor of Michigan. 

He shares Eisenhower's distrust of def- 
icit financing. Michigan’s treasury sur- 
plus is currently shrinking fast; the tabs 
are still coming due on a lot of the Ac 
tion State's action. Romney is demanding 
a 2.5 percent flat state income tax from 
his legislature (where the gentlemen 
who so eagerly proclaimed themselves 
Action Team Men seem somewhat less 
enthusiastic about proclaiming them- 
selves income tax advocates) and has 
threatened to cut state services to the 
bone if new revenue measures aren't 
forthcoming. Already, ignoring howls of 
protest, he has cut back a Medicaid pro- 
gram. “As long as George Romney is gov- 
ernor,” promised aide Charles Harmon, 
“Michigan is going to live within its 
means!” 

Romney could be expected, on his rec- 
ord, to slam the heads of Big Business and 
Big Labor together unhesitantly and 
with all the power at his command, if 
the public welfare is threatened by their 
clashes. Back in the spring of 1964, the 
giant Essex Wire Corporation and the 
International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers picked the little town of Hillsdale, 
Michigan, for a showdown. From the 
first, both sides fought dirty. The com- 
pany brought in strikebreakers recruited 
largely among Negroes from Detroit and 
Chicago, and piously proclaimed itself an 
equal-opportunity employer, although no 
Negroes had ever been hired at Hillsdale 
before the strike. The strikers responded 
by throwing rocks, overturning and 
burning automobiles, and tossing a bomb 
on the factory roof. 

On May 27, a plant guard was badly 
beaten with a baseball bat and another 
was severely wounded with a shotgun. 
When two pickets were arrested for the 
assault the next morning, a mob of 300 
besieged the county jail. Sheriff's deputies 
from four counties and state police from 
a radius of 100 miles weren't enough to 
keep order. Governor Romney seemed to 
have just two choices, either of which 
meant favoring one side in a struggle 
where neither deserved favoritism. He 
could order the plant closed, although 
such action was of doubtful legality and 
had never before been taken in this na- 
tion in peacetime. Or he could leave the 
plant open and preserve the peace by 
declaring martial law—which would 
mean, in effect, using National Guards- 
men as strikebreakers, and was some- 
thing that hadn’t been done in the 
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strongly unionized Wolverine State for 
fully 30 years. 

Romney made both moves, almost 
simultaneously. First, he sent in the 
National Guard and closed the plant, 
which left Essex threatening legal action 
and the I.U.E. praising his statesmanship. 
A few days later. he let the factory re- 
open under National Guard protection, 
which left the union screaming. Then he 
publicly blasted both sides, called them to 
Lansing, literally locked them up to- 
gether and figuratively stood over 
them like a_ rod-toting schoolmaster. 
They had their difference settled in 
short order. 

In the one field where Michigan has 
needed a foreign policy of late—getting 
a bigger share of European markets for 
its products—Romney has performed like 
a veteran diplomat. Otherwise, his for- 
eign-affairs statements have generally 
been termed “fuzzy.” He believes, for 
example, that “President Johnson made 
a mistake getting involved in a large-scale 
land war” and compounded it “by mak- 
ing it primarily an American war.” Real- 
izing this hardly constitutes a new Viet 
Nam policy, he promises to be more 
specific “at the proper time.” It could be 
that he also realizes the nation elected 
a Chief Executive in 1964 whose cam- 
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paign comments on Viet Nam bore little 
relation to the reality seen since, and 
strongly rejected a candidate called pro- 
phetic by some. It could be that George 
Romney senses that the American peo- 
ple are both weary and wary of the know- 
ing statements of supposed experts on the 
subject. 

Whatever the case, other Republican 
leaders besides Goldwater are currently 
finding the Michigan Mormon hard to 
figure. Last election night, Romney 
phoned such diverse fellow victors as 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York and 
Ronald Reagan of California with a 
strong pitch for party unity. Yet a short 
time later, at Puerto Rico, he sharply 
criticized Governor Rockefeller, his most 
valuable potential ally, for using the 
word “consensus” as a formula for G.O.P. 
success. More understandably, when Rep. 
Melvin Laird suggested Republicans 
agree on a basic platform prior to the 
1968 primaries, George Romney wanted 
no part of the plan. (Later, he endorsed 
“the consensus approach.’ 

The motives of men of Presidential 
stature are rarely really explainable, 
even to themselves. But an associate at 
American Motors once said that Romney 
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“believes the Lord intended him to be a 
leader, and he has a sacred obligation to 
do it.” A Republican public information 
officer who'd clashed with him once called 
him “a self-righteous, fiercely ambitious 
man with a bad temper and a messianic 
sense of destiny.” Friend and enemy alike 
may have been saying much the same 
thing: that George Romney feels him- 
self preordained. 

Mormons are generally thought of to- 
day as a hardworking, God-fearing people 
who once colonized a desert and practiced 
polygamy. Such terms as the Burnings 
and the Wolf Hunts are meaningless to 
most Americans. School books seldom 
mention the fact that in October of 1838 
Goy. Lillburn Boggs of Missouri in- 
structed his armed militia that “the Mor- 
mons must be exterminated or driven 
from the state,” his personal preference 
clear in his order of choices. A biogra- 
pher once said of Brigham Young, who 
led the Latter-Day Saints to safety 


in Utah, that if he hadn't been a 
Mormon, he might well have been 
President. 


George Romney's obvious ambition 
to be both is beyond doubt based 
partially on a desire to vindicate a 
faith that has endured more violent 
abuse than all others combined in this 
nation. 

“That's a subject I know something 
about!” he said when a clause on free- 
dom of worship was being constructed 
for the Michigan constitution. “I was 
born out of this country because of reli- 
gious persecution.” 

George W. Romney was born, specifi- 
cally, on July 8, 1907, in Chihuahua, 
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Mexico. His grandfather. who'd followed 
Brigham Young westward as a seven-year- 
old boy. had fled there when Congress 
ruled he could no longer keep three wives 
in this country. Since the U.S. Constitu- 
tion states that Presidents must be 
“natural-born” citizens, doubts about 
George Romney's eligibility have occa- 
sionally been raised. But the first Con- 
eress ever convened ruled that children 
born abroad to U.S. citizens are “natural- 
born,” as distinguished from naturalized. 
And Romney insists his parents and 
grandparents never renounced their citi- 
zenship. Unless someone can dig up 
documents proving otherwise, few ex- 
perts believe his Presidential eligibility 
can be challenged. 

He was just four years old when revo- 
lution drove his family northward again. 
By the time he was 11, he was earning a 
dollar a day in the sugar beet harvest, 
and he worked steadily at building trade 
jobs as he went on through high school 
at Salt Lake City, somehow finding time 
for sports and a debating club as well. 
Legend insists he was so shy, at 17, that 
he sent a friend to ask a 15-year-old belle 
named Lenore LaFount for a first date. 
Chances are he was just so busy that he 
delegated the errand, because there was 
certainly nothing shy about him when 
there’d been enough dates for Lenore to 
be considered his steady girl. One time, 
when she danced too long with another 
fellow, he barged out onto the floor and 
carried her off bodily. 

This descendant of polygamy has had 
the same steady girl ever since—a_viva- 
cious little lady who gave up a promising 
movie career with MGM to marry him in 
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193l—and_ he still brings home a fresh 
rose for her almost daily. Even the most 
partisan Democrats never challenge Le- 
nore Romney’s eligibility as a potential 
First Lady. When George feels like bring- 
ing home 50 or so guests on short notice. 
he simply picks up a phone and says 
so. 

Governor Romney was recently asked, 
by a TV commentator trying to trick him 
into declaring his intentions, if he didn’t 
agree that every American boy hoped 
someday to become President. His an- 
swer was an emphatic, “No!” But just 
when, in his busy life, this notion first 
occurred to him is a question he doesn't 
answer. It may have been when he was 
working his way through college at Wash- 
ington, D.C., as an aide to Sen. David 
Walsh, a Democrat; or when he impa- 
tiently quit school to become a lobbyist 
for Alcoa, and he and Lenore first set up 
housekeeping. It may have been during 
World War II, when he worked with the 
War Production Board, or not until the 
1950's, when he was riding to national 
celebrity with the compact, economy Car. 
All that can be said with certainty is that 
he must have considered the idea by the 
time he was elected governor of Michi- 
gan in 1962. Certain columnists and 
national news magazines had been tout- 
ing him as a potential President for sev- 
eral years by then. 

Not all publications agreed. In Janu- 
ary, 1964, after he’d struggled for a year 
with the problems of an industrial state 
just emerging from a severe recession, 
New Republic ran an article called 
“George Romney Gone Bust,” asserting 
he’d lost what labor and Negro support 
he’d enjoyed and predicting political 
oblivion for him. But he proved other- 
wise with a big win that fall, and it’s 
been strictly George Romney Gone Boom 
ever since. At the moment, a chief prob- 
lem in his expected Presidential bid is 
keeping his more enthusiastic boosters in 
check. When Michigan G.O.P. National 
Committeeman John Martin set out last 
December to begin breaking ground for 
the March of 1968 New Hampshire pri- 
mary, the governor called him back, and 
insisted he needed at least six months to 
make a definite decision. 

Sull, few Michigan Republicans have 
any real doubt as to what that decision 
will be. The various groups of Romney 
boosters that haye sprung up all over 
the country may represent little more 
than talk and bumper-sticker designs, but 
the real Romney organization is quietly 
taking shape as well. Various key figures 
from previous gubernatorial campaigns 
have been resigning state and even party 
posts, obviously to “go with Romney,” 
as the phrase goes in Michigan. A Rom- 
ney Associates office has been opened in 
Lansing and a national headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. One of the governor's 
closest friends, motel-chain owner J. Wil- 
lard Marriott of Washington, has been 
hosting the high-level strategy meetings 
that Romney-aide Walter de Vries calls 
“social visits.” One such social visit, in 
New York just before New Year, in- 
cluded, besides Michigan men, former 
G.O.P. National Committee Chairman 
Leonard Hall, and Washington banker 
Cliflord Folger, who previously rasied 
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Presidential campaign funds for both 
Nixon and Eisenhower. On at least one 
previous Marriott-hosted visit, Ike him- 
self was socializing. 

George Romney may be more than the 
current Republican front-runner; for the 
moment, he could well be the only run- 
ner in sight. Rockefeller has said, “Un- 
equivocably, I'm out!” as recently as mid- 
December. Sen. Charles Percy of Illinois 
is generally considered too new to gov- 
ernment to be a serious Presidential con- 
tender in 1968. Conservative opposition 
to Romney remains strong, and is even 
formalized in a splinter group calling 
itself the United Republicans of Amer- 
ica. But Goldwater has given strong in- 
dications that he won't lead such opposi- 
tion: “This thing is past me; I'm just 
one guy.” And Reagan has echoed Rocke- 
feller’s words about being unequivocably 
out. 

Anti-Romney conservatives have as- 
serted they'll turn to Nixon if Reagan 
won't run, But ever since the election, 
the persistent rumor has been circulating 
among the G.O.P. faithful that Richard 
Nixon, while remaining “available,” no 
longer intends to contend actively for the 
nomination. If he did—the reasoning 
goes—someone would be getting delegate 
pledges for him right now. ‘That some- 
one would be Leonard Hall. And Len’s 
going with Romney! 

To be sure, lively elephants can as- 
sume precarious positions, and candi- 
dates who are unequivocably out can 
equivocate back in, (Rockefeller’s 1967 
inaugural address was much more con- 
cerned with the Great Society than the 
State of New York, while Romney just 
talked about Michigan.) With the first 
primary still a year away, there are in- 
tangibles that could render anyone's pre- 
dictions ridiculous—including the possi- 
bility, mentioned by Romney and a good 
many others, that President Johnson 
might not run again. This could suggest 
a contest between George Romney and 
Bobby Kennedy, which, complete with 
Great Debates, would be a fascinating 
spectacle in more ways than the contrast 
in haircuts. Moreover, George Wallace 
of Alabama, flush with the triumph of 
having his wife Lurleen elected his suc- 
cessor, has been threatening to stump the 
entire country on a third-party basis if 
neither major party nominates a candi- 
date to his liking. 

“Governor Romney is a fine man per- 
sonally,” he warns, “but we don’t agree 
on much. If he gets nominated . . . yes- 
sir, that would trigger me!” 

But the prospect of triggering George 
Wallace doesn’t seem to worry George 
Romney, who contends that a segrega- 
tionist split-off would hurt the Demo- 
crats rather than the Republicans. His 
grin remains confident, his relentless step 
remains unbroken, His tactics may be 
hard to figure; his sense of destiny may 
or may not be messianic. But clearly 
enough, for those who go with Romney— 
reporters, bandwagon climbers, and fel- 
low G.O.P. leaders alike—George Rom- 
ney sets the pace. 

“Besides,” he warns in turn, “if Gov- 
ernor Wallace comes to Michigan, I'll 
run Lenore against Lurleen!” 

—Gene Caesar 
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A SICK GEHRIG GOES 6-FOR-6 


Hi Lou Gehrig died 26 years ago this June, but to veterans of the baseball 
beat he still is the criterion for measuring clutch players. The story that 
epitomizes his team spirit and competitiveness was a rare, three-day demon- 
stration of guts in July, 1934. 

The Tigers, bidding for their first pennant in a quarter-century, had thrown 
Detroit into a frenzy by beating the Yankees in the opener of a four-game 
series. The Yankees had been floundering for a month and were on the ropes. 
Gehrig was keeping the club in contention practically single-handedly. He 
was leading the league in homers and hitting .361. 

There was a strange tension among the Yankees before the second game— 
something more than the strain of a tight race. They obviously were stunned 
by an unexpected crisis. Reporters cornered catcher Bill Dickey and asked 
what was going on. He answered in a small, faraway voice. 

Gehrig, who had not missed a game since he broke into the lineup nine 
years earlier, would not play, Indestructible Gehrig, who had battled through 
1425 consecutive games with fractured fingers and toes, with torn muscles 
and a concussion, was suffering with an attack of lumbago so severe that he 
could barely walk. A doctor had advised him to go to the hospital for traction 
treatment to relieve his intense pain but Gehrig refused. 

At game time, Gehrig hobbled into the dugout with his back locked at a 
grotesque angle. He was doubled over at the waist. “Let’s get these guys!” 
he yelled. 

In the first inning Gehrig went up with a runner on second and two out. 
He was so crippled he could not take a full cut at the ball, but he still 
was as dangerous as a time bomb with a smoldering fuse. Tommy Bridges 
walked him. In the fourth, Gehrig jabbed at the ball and sent an opposite- 
field single to left, then retired. 

An incredulous roar erupted from the big Saturday crowd on July Mth 
when the batting orders were announced: “For New York, leading off at short- 
stop, Number Four, Gehrig.” For the first time in major-league histor’, a 
southpaw was listed at shortstop. No explanation was necessary. Gehrig would 
take one turn to preserve his record, then leave. He sparked a four-run rally 
by punching a single to left. 

Miracles were yet to be seen in the final game. Detroit’s pitcher was School- 
boy Rowe. He was the best pitcher in the league that year, but Gehrig was 
the greatest competitor of all time. Still unable to take his normal swing, he 
just met the ball—and slashed four hits, three of them doubles to left field. 

During those three days when his team and his record were in jeopardy, 
Gehrig went to bat seven times and got six hits and a walk. Eventually, he 
extended his record to 2130 consecutive games and he wasn’t stopped until 
1939 when he contracted a rare bone disease that caused his death two years 
later. For courage and sheer class in the face of adversity, no one has ever 
topped the indomitable Iron Horse. 
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Why settle for 
limited spark plug 
performance? 


Get the total 
periormance of ACs- 
America’s No.1 
new car spark plugs. 


The kind of driving you do every day is the toughest punish- 
ment you can give a spark plug. 

That’s why you'll find ACs (with their unique balanced 
design) in more new U.S. cars—cars like Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac. ACs also have 
the famous Hot Tip that cleans itself as you drive. 


Next time you change, ask for Balanced 
AC Fire-Rings . . . America’s number- 
one original-equipment spark plugs. 
FIRE-RING 
SPARK PLUGS 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION + 


FOR SAFETY'S SAKE, CHECK YOUR HEADLAMPS— REPLACE WITH AC GUIDE LAMPS 


IT’S 


AINURINPS 
WIRD 


A monthly commentary by TRUE's editors to keep you entertained 
and informed—and to keep the little woman firmly in her place 


KITCHEN CABINET 
aes The crusade to 
get more women 
into government, 
pushed by ladies 
who get together in 
solemn groups to 
| cry into their tea- 
_) cups, has suffered 
’ a cruel blow at the 
hands of a member 
of their sex, Miss 
a = Jo Foxworth, a bril- 
liant woman who is vice-president of 
Calkins & Holden, an advertising 
agency, has come up with a tongue-in- 
cheek suggestion that’s a killer: elect 
an all-girl government. The girls have 
the votes to do it. A highly competent 
woman herself, Miss Foxworth recog- 
nizes the special abilities of outstand- 
ing women which qualify them to head 
departments of government. Some 
samples: 
Navy: Esther Williams—she can swim. 
Army: Tallulah Bankhead—she can 
lick any guy on the premises. 
Department of Justice: California's 
topless Carol Doda—heavy legal expe- 
rience battling courts on a girl’s right to 
wait on tables nude from the navel up. 
Vice-President of the U.S.: Lucille 
Ball—a comic with a large swallow of 
corn always does well in this spot. 


ATHLETE'S COCKTAIL 

A drugless, boozeless cocktail that 
quickly puts the zing back into tired 
athletes may have helped the University 
of Florida's football team to lick Georgia 
Tech in the Orange Bowl last season, 
according to Medical Tribune, one of 
our favorite sources of startling infor- 
mation. The secret weapon was invented 
by Dr. Robert Cade of the university's 
College of Medicine in an admirably 
scientific way. He measured the amount 
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of vital body chemicals lost by players 
during games. Loss of these substances, 
boiled out of the body's energy reser- 
voirs by strenuous muscular exertion, 
has quite a bit to do with feeling beat. 
Doctor Cade dissolved some simple 
salts and sugars—sodium, potassium, 
phosphate and glucose— into the team's 
water cooler. Diet furnishes ample 
amounts of these ingredients, but the 
instant-pep drink furnishes them fast, 
fast, fast while a game is going on. 
Florida's team swigged upwards of 100 
quarts of cocktails per game last sea- 
son and racked up an unexpectedly suc- 
cessful 8-2 win record. Maybe the cock- 
tail-cooler will replace the water cooler 
on athletic circuits. 


HOW TO SURVIVE PREGNANCY 
We have been perusing a vooklet 
called Timely Tips for the Father-to-be 
which we have no immediate use for, 
we think. But a score or maybe thou- 
sands of True readers might profit from 
expectant-father advice collected by a 
prominent manufacturer of infant prov- 
ender. In addition to practical tips, there 
is inspiriting social comment. For in- 
stance, today “family additions are 
openly discussed as possibilities well 
before the actual fact is confirmed.” 
Generation by generation we become 
more daring. Even though the rabbit 
test says yes, “your wife still looks like 
the girl you married,”’ so you needn't be 
confused about identity. Take her a dry 
cracker to gnaw on in the morning; it 
helps to prevent nausea. Around the 
fourth month she'll invite you to ‘‘meet”’ 
the baby, kicking and fluttering in its 
nest; don’t be squeamish. Don’t eat 
pickles, knockwurst and bacon in your 
wife’s presence. Eat them at lunch away 
from home. When the baby is born, 
she'll ask you what you think of it. ‘‘This 
is a very difficult question,”’ but there’s 


an answer to be memorized word for 
word: “‘The baby’s wonderful!"’ Jittery 
first-time fathers can get a copy of the 
booklet from Mead Johnson Laborato- 
ries, Dept. T, Evansville, Indiana 47721. 


GAGMAN IN THE HOUSE 

Men who are 
told they have no 
sense of humor can 
take heart from 
the quality of wit 
displayed in Parlia- 
ment these days. 
Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson, 
asked by a leader 
of the opposition 
to deny rumors that 
Wilson hated him, recently brought 
down the House with this exchange: ‘'l 
am happy to take this opportunity of 
stating that | will not eat the honorable 
member. | am a vegetarian. | could be 
even more categorical if he were not 
so green and cabbage-looking.’’ Didn't 
Wilson know that cheap gibes like that 
would offend fruit-and-vegetable-grow- 
ing allies? ‘‘They are, | think, old enough 
to tell a carrot from a donkey. Let us 
disregard this feeble yapping from the 
gentleman before his dog collar slips 
completely. Have you a license? | am 
foursquare against cruelty to animals, 
which is why | advise you to sit down.” 
(Ministerial laughter). Could Bob Hope 
lend members of Parliament some of his 
writers? 


UNSPRUNG SPEED TRAP 

Those radar speed detectors aren’t 
as infallible as the police think. A mo- 
torist doing 40 mph. on the Taconic 
Parkway in New York was pinched for 
doing 55. In the local traffic court he 
showed why the radar device made a 
15 mph. error, and was freed. The police 
car, parked on a curve, picked up the 
radar energy of cars going in the oppo- 
site direction and added it to his own 
speed. It happened that the motorist 
was Maurits ten Bosch who has been a 
radar expert since 1941 and was man- 
aging director of Norden Laboratories 
when its bombsight was developed. We 
wonder how many innocent motorists 
have been convicted for speeding by a 
radar unit that didn’t tell the truth. 


SUPER-MALENESS 
A man’s a man because he inherits a 
Y chromosome from his father. He also 
inherits an X chromosome from his 
(Continued on page 32) 
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If you didn't win last year, 
try, try again...in Dr Pepper's 


CAUS. TNTCAUs 
CITCASUTE 


CONTEST 


_ The 1967 Excalibur SS! A head-turning replica of the 1927-30 
_ Mercedes-Benz SSK, this creamy gold Excalibur SS is equipped 


» 


with a 300 HP Corvette engine, automatic transmission, AM-FM 
radio, heater, air horns, sun visors and other sporty accessories.* 
Approximate retail value is $8,000. (Designed by Brooks Stevens 
and manufactured by SS Automobiles, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin.) 


WIN cars, clothes and cash! 


2 FIRST PRIZES! NOT 1 BUT 2!! 


WIN the Excalibur SS PLUS an authentic raccoon 
coat PLUS a generous allowance of $200 a month 
for 12 straight months. And get this! Two lucky 
people will each win this exciting grand prize in 
the Treads, Threads & Treasure Contest II. 


* 
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MORE THAN 1500 PRIZES IN ALL! 


Second prize for 2 winners: 2 Big RCA Portable Color 
TV Sets—plus $100 a month allowance for 12 full months 
for each winner. 


Third prize for 20 winners: 20 Portable Smith-Corona 
Electric Typewriters—plus $25 a month allowance for 12 
full months. 

Fourth prize for 500 winners: 500 Columbia Record 
Album Sets (6 Albums per set)—selected by Dick Clark, 
host of ABC-TV’s American Bandstand. 

Fifth prize for 500 winners: 500 Fun-time “instant” 
Picnic Packs—with famous Hawkeye name. Includes every- 
thing you need for picnics except Dr Pepper and food. 
Sixth prize for 500 winners: For the gals: Pairs of Paddle 
& Saddle Fancy Jeans by Puritan Fashions (identical to the 
jeans included in the Miss Teenage America’ wardrobe.) For 
the guys: Beautifully styled twin Van Heusen sport shirts 
—tailored for fun wearing. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO TO ENTER. Just pick up a carton of Dr Pepper or Diet Dr Pepper con- 


Dr Pepper Company, Dallas, Texas, 1967. 


*Accessories subject to availability from manufacturer, 


ENTRY BLANKS on 
DR PEPPER CARTONS 


taining official ‘Treads, Threads & Treasure” entry blanks. The instructions are simple. Just com- 
plete the jingle on the blanks, fill in your name and address and mail to address on entry blank. 
Better hurry, though. Contest closes May 27, 1967. 


Join the Proud Crowd. Enjoy the Dr Pepper 
Difference. Not a cola, not a root beer, but a 
blend of deep fruit flavors. Relax, refresh, enjoy 


Dr Pepper. Regular or Diet. fc aa 


(Continued from page 30) 

mother. The XY combination of hered- 
ity-carrying units makes a man of him. 
The Y chromosome is a very potent male 
sex-determiner. What if a man inherits 
two Y's instead of one? Some men do. 
Does the extra Y make him a super- 
male? Well, sort of. He's likely to be 
over six feet tall because of exception- 
ally long legs. And he's likely to be ag- 
gressive, violent, dangerous, delinquent 
and antisocial in behavior, He may wind 
up in a jail or hospital ward, or if not 
caught, may go through life exploding 
supermanly aggressions all over the 
place. Studies which point to this con- 
clusion are virtually unknown to the 
public, or for that matter to lawyers and 
judges, and the suggestion that the 
basis for criminal behavior may some- 
times be inherited like eye color is sure 
to infuriate sociologists who blame it 
all on environment. Experts in Edin- 
burgh who did chromosome analyses of 
men confined for dangerous, violent or 
criminal behavior found that one out of 
28 had an extra Y chromosome (XYY). 
Another group of British workers ana- 
lyzed prisoners selected for two char- 
acteristics: they were over six feet tall 
and aggressively delinquent. One out of 
three had an extra Y chromosome, a fre- 
quency enormously greater than in the 
general population. Being too much of 
a man evidently isn’t good for society. 
But superfemaleness isn’t so good, 
either. Women with an extra X chromo- 
some (three or four or even five X's in- 
stead of the standard two) aren't ag- 
gressive or violent or superendowed 
sexually. They're likely to be found in 
institutions for the mentally retarded. 


OFF TO WORK WE GO 
When is a boy ready for work? When 


he’s 12 years old, By then he has de- 
veloped definite work habits, if he’s go- 
ing to, and is eager to work. This is the 
conclusion of University of Michigan 
psychologists who studied 500 Boston 
boy workers 10 to 16 years old. Money 
wasn’t the main motive; there were as 
many young workers from high income 
as from low income families. If the crit- 
ical time for forming work habits is be- 
fore the age of 12, fathers of young boys 
have quite a hand to play. Paper routes, 
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milking, cutting firewood and other old- 
time chores aren’t available to many 
small boys any more. Child labor laws 
take it for granted that it’s cruel to let 
young human beings work. More and 
more, it’s up to pop to share, invent and 
steer his son into work projects while 
the boy is young and impressionable, 
if he expects the kid to grow up and 
support him. 


FOR WHOM THE BULL TOLLS 

Ted Ruud, a toll collector on the Illi- 
nois Tollway system, has a gripe about 
an occupational hazard that's hard on 
haberdashery. The Tollway is frequented 
by trucks carrying cattle to Chicago 
stockyards, The steer-filled trucks have 
slatted sides which permit the exit of 
sewage by way of a rather primitive 
splash-and-drip system. Unfortunately, 
the beds of semitrailer trucks are a 
little higher than the splashproof gate 
that is supposed to protect toll collec- 
tors. Cattle are occasionally moved to 
express their disrespect for toll collec- 
tors in an inundating way. Collectors 
have been known to have to change 
their spattered shirts twice a day. But 
there are occasional compensations. 
Asked if a blonde had ever driven up 
wearing nothing but a light tan, Ruud’s 
eyes gleamed and he said, ‘Several 
times.’ Then what happened? ‘‘We man- 
aged to collect the toll,’’ he said. 


MAN ON HORSEBACK 


ing their hearts out for a racehorse may 
not know they have a chance to win one. 
A horse is a splendid ornament for any 
split-level house or apartment with a 
hitching post, and with a packsack, is a 
carrier bound to win attention at any 
shopping center. Award of the critter is 
an event of the Kentucky Club Derby 
Day Bonanza held during Derby Week in 
Louisville, and for thousands who have 
sent in tobacco-box tops (chawing or 
smoking) the drawing of the prize is 
a more heart-stopping affair than the 


Derby. This year the giveaway oatburner 
is a two-year-old son of Summer Tan. 
Father won more than $540,000 before 
he retired from racing for a more con- 
genial career. The son may not do as 
well; among horses the phrase is ‘‘horse- 
shoes to horseshoes in three genera- 
tions.’’ The winner can name his prize. 
In the past, winners have exercised this 
privilege somewhat exotically, bestow- 
ing such monikers as Hopepharoil, Fildi- 
hil, Sniffabuck, Delphidessa, Fillequine, 
Ali Hurry Bhai, which tended to make 
sensitive animals slink backward on the 
tracks, which is why you may never 
have heard of them. Fortunately, the 
prizewinner is allowed to sell his horse 
if he wants to. And can. 


SIGNS OF DRUNKEN DRIVING 

The line-straddling, lane-weaving, 
speed-changing motorist may not be 
just a crazy driver. He may be drunk. 
Highway police are trained to spot 
drunken drivers by their deviations from 
normal driving. Ordinary motorists can 
do the same and take defensive steps. 
Telltale signs of drunken driving used 
by the California Highway Patrol are 
cited by Kenneth A. Rouse of the Kem- 
per Insurance Group in a booklet, The 
Way to Go. Here are the tip-offs to a 
drunk at the wheel: 

Unreasonably high or low speed, 
Driving in spurts—slow, fast, slow, etc. 
Frequent lane changing with excessive 
speed. Overcontrol—taking too long or 
swerving too much in overtaking and 
passing. Overshooting traffic signs. Ap- 
proaching signals too fast or too slow. 
Driving at night without lights. Failure 
to dim lights to oncoming traffic. Driv- 
ing in lower gears without apparent rea- 
son, or repeatedly clashing gears. Jerky 
starting or stopping. Driving too close 
to shoulders or continually straddling 
the center line. Driving with windows 
down in cold weather. Driving with head 
partly out of the window. 

Of course, the signs might just indi- 
cate a woman driver. But a motorist 
who exhibits them, even if he isn’t 
drunk, is likely to be flagged down by a 
highway patrolman for a grilling. 


DEPT. OF ODD INFORMATION 

The outstanding achievement of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
for 1966 was the air-conditioning of 
their hall in Washington. 

Last year 61 persons were married 
in Hell, a town in Michigan. 

—THE EDITORS 
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Note: Our “steeplechase” Ford came from a dealer showroom floor, with standard suspension and tires, and heavy-duty 
shocks (available as optional equipment). Only addition: a skidplate underneath the car to further protect the oil pan. 


Ford puts you ahead with strength that 
stands up to the toughest kind of tests. 

The strongest, quietest Ford we've 

ever built still rode new-Ford quiet 

after a pell-mell chase over eight 

punishing steeplechase jumps. That's strong. 


The ‘‘almost perfect’’ Ford Custom scored 29 out of a possible 
30 points in acceleration, braking and fuel economy in the 


Union/Pure Oil Performance Trials—an all-time record FOR D 


You're ahead in a Ford... 
quieter because it’s stronger, 
stronger because it's better built. 


An Old Forester 
kind of d ay 


The boats see-saw a little. In the rain. 
The end-of-the-day rain you walked in. And - & 
soon there’ll be the fine taste of a great 


bourbon. At the end of a good day. B., ee 
An Old Forester kind of day. Sak. 
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HOW OUR 


APOLLO 


WILL BEAT 
THE 


RUSSIANS 
TO THE 
ON 
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Eleven weeks ago, when three 
astronauts lay dead in 

their burned-out spacecraft, 

the whole timetable for 

the U.S. space program seemed 
shattered. Now what was called 


a “disaster” is seen as an 


“accident” — tragic but manageable. 


Today our spacemen are again 
moving irresistibly 
toward a great triumph — 


still ahead of JEK’s schedule 


BY ANTHONY BROWN 
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™ For months prior to January 27, 1967, our confi- 
dence had grown. It was quiet, unspoken confidence, 
but it was there, deeply felt in every man who had 
anything to do with Project Apollo. The United States 
was going to beat the Soviet Union to the moon. This 
was a conviction rooted in time and nourished by 
. The nation, after being clearly behind in the 
» days of the space race, had now had an in- 
credible series of triumphs with the one-man Mercury 
and two-man Gemini programs. 

Apollo was to be the next step toward the stars, a 
three-man spacecraft which would put two men on the 
moon and make good the promise of a martyred Presi- 
dent—to do the Sob before 1970. 

On that January day, the first flight of the Apollo 
moonship was but four weeks off, and in mission con- 
trol at the Manned Spacecraft Center outside Houston, 
Texas, the flight direction team was going through a 
countdown ready for a simulated blast-off on a 14-day 
orbital mission around the earth. 


‘“‘T am inclined to the view that 


Christopher Columbus Kraft, one of the world’s 
ereat experts in manned space flight and flight di- 
rector for all U.S. missions in space, monitored the 
countdown to T minus 10 seconds. The Apollo space- 
craft itself was 1,200 miles away at Cape Kennedy 
in Florida, yet as surely under Kraft’s command as 
if it had been in Texas. When the command block- 
house immediately beside the great space vehicle 
ordered a hold because of interrupted communica- 
tions, there was no immediate concern. Otherwise all 
systems were A-OK. Cabin pressure of the 100 per- 
cent pure oxygen environment was normal, the tem- 
perature inside the spacecraft where astronauts 

White and Chaffee lay on contour couches 

OK, their oxygen suit supply temperature was 

A-OK as well. There was only the smallest clue to 
imminent disaster: one of the astronauts had com- 
plained of a slight odor inside Apollo and Grissom 
had lowered the visor of his spacesuit helmet to sniff 


out the source and nature of the smell. Otherwise— 


we have a clear edge over the Soviets, 
even with the Apollo disaster....’’ 


— GEN. BERNARD SCHRIEVER 


as Kraft was to state later—“It was as normal a count- 
down as I have controlled in eight years. There was 
nothing to indicate what was about to happen.” 

Then disaster struck. At 6:31.03, one second 
later, Chaffee called out an urgent communication 
down the lines from the spacecraft to the command 
blockhouse and mission control: “Fire in the space- 
craft!” There was no further word—except, possibly, 
a garbled communication which sounded like the 
words of a man in pain. 

The fire went through the crowded interior of 
Apollo like ignited gas inside a leaky oven. For 14 
seconds Kraft and his team, powerless, horrified, 
watched the telemetry beat out the last seconds of 
Ed White’s life. He was the only man wired with 
biosensors to his heart and pulse. These, for reasons 
unknown, had shown an increase 40 seconds before 
the fire. Then the dials’ needles collapsed, their 
sensor points on White’s body melted, and three 
noble men were dead. Chaffee, it is thought, was the 


last to die, trying to wrench open the emergency 
escape hatch. 

In 14 seconds the hopes and plans of the $23 billion 
United States moon program appeared to have been 
cremated in monstrous irony—and at the very time 
when many men were beginning to believe that our 
landing on the moon could well take place in only 
18 months. 

The irony was all the worse because, without so 
much as stubbing a toe, 22 astronauts had ridden the 
Mercury and Gemini capsules for 18 million miles 
through space. 

On the day of the muffled drums and eulogies; on 
the day taps had sounded amongst the tombstones of 
Arlington and West Point; on the day black horses 
with empty saddles had hauled the gun carriages to 
the gravesides; there were millions of Americans who 
feared that buried with these men were the hopes of 
an American victory over the Soviet Union in the race 
to put man on the moon. [Continued on page 86] 


On the flat face of Texas, the Manned Spacecraft Center rises 


like an autonomous city-state—the scientific gateway to the moon. 
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Ezra Levin, who developed the process for turning fish into protein concentrate, samples some bread made with his product. 
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FOR Ta: A POUND 
HE COULD FEED 
THE WORLD 


After a long battle, an ingenious 
Illinois chemist has finally won the 
Food and Drug Administration’s 
okay for a controversial substance 
called fish flour. In the beginning it 
was called putrid. Now it’s being 


called the hope of the starving world 


BY C.P. GILMORE 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE sy arTrHur SIEGEL 


= “Tt is wholesome, highly nutritious, 
and can be produced so economically that 
people anywhere in the world can afford 
its life-sustaining properties,” says Don- 
ald L. McKernan, until recently director 
of the U.S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. 

“Tf the United States will take the lead 
in exploiting these untapped food re- 
sources,” adds Massachusetts Sen. Ed- 
ward Kennedy, “this nation could make 
a contribution of great dimensions to 
mankind. We could use it in our war on 
poverty and export it under our Food for 
Freedom program.” 

“It’s the doorway to peace,” says bio- 
chemist Ezra Levin, its developer. “A 
man may hate you, but you feed his 
hungry child and he’ll love you forever. 
We can do not only a great humanitarian 
work, but we can also use it as a weapon 
for peace.” 

The subject of such extravagant praise 
is a whitish powder, virtually odorless 
and tasteless, called fish flour, FPC (fish 
protein concentrate), or MPC (marine 
protein [Continued on page 82] 
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™ The Pittsburgh Pirates are liable to win the Na- 
tional League pennant this summer and if that should 
happen, a lot of people are going to argue whether 
the Bucs won it because of Harry Walker—or in spite 
of Harry Walker. . 

Walker is the big, homely sheep dog of a man who 
manages the Pirates. He has been called a great 
teacher and a gifted manager. Yet he also has been 
called baseball’s biggest blowhard—The Great Wind 
Machine—who talks too much and too long about 
too little. 

Critics say Walker is a garrulous rube who gets 
his clothes off the rack and his philosophy out of 
comic books. They ridicule his endless sermons and 
ear-pounding discourses on hitting, running and 
throwing. They say his oratorical outbursts grate on 
the ears of the players, fill their heads with con- 
fusion, and cause so much discontent that there are 
times when the locker room looks like a disaster area. 
Headlines have screamed things like, “Dissension in 
Dugout,” and “Pirates Near Mutiny.” Walker even 
has been likened to a corn-pone Captain Queeg. 

What Walker does that is guaranteed to bring 
smoke from any ballplayer’s nostril is jump up and 
down when he sees something he does not like. In 
baseball, managers are not supposed to yell at players 
in the dugout during a game. Tail-chewing is left for 
later, in private, and seldom is done in front of team- 
mates. Walker does not let tradition stand in his way. 
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One night, infielder Dick Schofield messed up a 
ground ball. When the team came into the dugout 
Walker was standing there, hands on hips like a 
Russian general. “The next sonofabitch who doesn’t 
charge a ground ball, it’s going to cost him money,” 
he howled, sending shock waves through the ball park. 
Another night he did not like the way first baseman 
Donn Clendenon swung and missed on a third strike. 
Walker took Clendenon into the tunnel that leads from 
the dugout to the locker room and proceeded to give 
him a batting lesson. 

“T know I talk too much and it makes some of the 
players sore,” says Walker. “Maybe I should say yes 
and no like Walter Alston. Maybe I should growl and 
lock my door like Herman Franks. But dammit, when 
I see a man doing something wrong I’ve got to say 
something right away. I can’t wait until tomorrow. I 
don’t want to hurt a guy’s feelings, but I’ve got to be 
the boss. That’s what bosses are for, isn’t it? To point 
out mistakes?” 

Walker is 50 years old and has managed the 
Pirates for two years. He is a tall, tough, outgoing 
man with brown eyes, a strong jaw, lopsided grin and 
dark hair that does not cover his head. When he talks, 
which is constantly, he has a small southern drawl 
and he cannot sit still. He is very friendly and will 
chatter away, wriggling in a chair or getting up and 
walking about. As a player he was himself one of the 
game’s better outfielders [Continued on page 90] 


Harry Walker has brought the Pirates 
from eighth place to third with 

a revolutionary, ear-shattering method. 
Other managers go for silence and strategy. 


Walker uses noise: words, words, words 


BY RON SAITH 
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m@ The toughest combat problem in 
Viet Nam, the one that’s giving the Penta- 
gon headaches, is not what you think. 
It has nothing to do with equipment 
shortages, leeches, lousy monsoon 
weather, Buddhist riots or draft-card 
burners. It’s the problem of seeing the 
enemy at night—or even during the day 
when he’s hidden in thick jungle foliage. 

As Viet Nam has heated up from a 
place where we had a few thousand 
“advisers” to a war of near-Korean 
proportions, the search for new ways to 
detect the elusive Viet Cong has become 
almost frantic. Tired of just trying to 
improve on the gadgets we already have, 
the Army is testing new ideas no matter 
how fantastic they are. Here are a few 
that have been tried: 

O Carrier pigeons fitted with small 
radio transmitters were trained to fly 
ahead of a column of soldiers and look 
for movement in the bush. If a bird saw 
anything, it would send back a warning 
by pecking on a transmitter key. 

© Hungry bedbugs make a noise when 
they sense human flesh, but it’s not loud 
enough for people to hear. Encased in 
special plastic capsules with sound am- 
plifiers, they have been used to detect 
men a quarter mile away. 

© Bloodhounds, each with a radio trans- 
mitter in a collar, can be trained to seek 
out enemy soldiers. The hounds’ move- 
ments are followed by handlers equipped 
with receivers. 

The trouble with all these detection 
methods is that animals and insects are 
hard to care for in a combat zone and 
they’re not completely reliable anyway. 
The Army would prefer to come up with 
some electronic, mechanical, optical or 
chemical method—and most of its re- 
search money is spent in these areas. 

The amount of secrecy surrounding 
much of combat surveillance is unusual, 
even for the Army, mainly because we 
want to keep the enemy from knowing 
just how well we can see him and how 
our newer devices work. 

Thus much of the Army’s night-vision 
gear is still secret and detailed informa- 
tion is hard to come by. But the need in 
Viet Nam is so great that the Army is 
willing to risk [Continued on page EZ]] 


night eyes 
for 


See the 
enemy in the 
dark? It’s easy 


with new Army 


Image-intensifying gunsight 
magnifies faint midnight 
light up to 100,000 times. 


developments. What’s 
more, we'll soon be 


able to smell him out 


BY JOHN S. TOMPKINS 


Probing for the Viet Cong, sophisticated 
devices sometimes turn night into day 


Portable laser range finder is extremely accurate 
and helps direct first shots to hit remote targets. 


ee 


Mobile two-man radar uses sound and video screen 
to detect men to 5,000 meters, cars to 18,000. 


Infrared scope with “spotlight” above it 
reveals night enemy with invisible rays. 
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using some new gadgets that were still in the laboratory 
only a few months ago. 

The enemy, of course, knows that some of our GI’s 
are equipped to see him and shoot at him in the dark. 
He has captured some night-vision devices, his spies 
have told him about others and, more important, he has 
lost men because of them. A recently captured Viet 
Cong field order shows how important the enemy thinks 
our night eyes are. 

It reads in part: “They can be expected to have in- 
frared and radar devices. Although it is not known 
their range, it is best to follow daylight procedures and 
to use cover to the fullest degree possible.” 

The order goes on with six pages of detailed instruc- 
tions covering every phase of an expected U.S.-South 
Vietnamese operation. It is signed by To Dinh Khan, 
the regimental commander and by Nguyen Chue, a field- 
grade political officer. But, as happens in any army, 
some guys didn’t get the message. A few days after the 
order went out the following incident took place nearby. 
The scene is a riverbank in the central highlands of Viet 
Nam, about 215 miles north of Saigon. It is dusk. 

A U.S. Army patrol is carefully stalking along one 
bank of the river. Suddenly—about 200 yards down 
river—a sampan moves out from the bank. A man in 
black pajamas is paddling away frantically. A shouted 
command in Vietnamese to stop produces even more 
furious paddling. The light is fading rapidly. 

Then a soldier carrying an M-14 rifle with what looks 
like a large telescopic sight drops to the prone position. 
At his lieutenant’s command he puts a shot across the 
sampan’s bow, without effect. 

“Put one through the boat,” the officer growls, and a 
bullet goes through the sampan just above the water line. 
By this time night has fallen with tropic suddenness. 

“Kill him,” barks the patrol leader. The M-14 roars 
again and the paddling stops. 

When the body was recovered there was a bullet hole 
in the back of the Viet Cong’s head. The shot had gone 
where it was aimed not only because the soldier was a 
well-trained rifleman sighting through a seven-power 
scope—but because this particular rifle sight let him 
see in the dark. Squinting through it, he saw a greenish 
glowing picture, not very detailed, but with the paddler 
clearly outlined against the reticle of the sight. 

Called the Starlight Scope, this new night sight is a 
bit over a foot long, about four inches in diameter and 
weighs around six pounds. It came out of the Army’s 
research laboratories at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, and was 
announced recently. It’s based on a new device called an 
image intensifier. 

The precise details of the sight are still classified, 
but it works like this: [ Continued on page 68] 


Searchlight on tank (above) helps gunner make hit at 1,500 yards, can switch to invisible infrared light, too. Drone plane (lower 
left) uses various types of improved radar. Pilot (below right) checks flasher unit that lights a square mile for photographs. 


The miners suspected they were boring too 
near the riverbed. Then the tunnel roof gave. 
way. The rush of water shattered not only 
the trapped men but a whole community 


™ On a clear summer evening not long ago, a tough- 
fibered, old Pennsylvania mining engineer named 
Robert L. Dougherty stopped his car by a steep bluff 
overlooking the Susquehanna River near Pittston, 
Pennsylvania. He had driven up with this writer 
through the historic Wyoming Valley and its giant 
hills of slag, the black, slaty refuse hauled out of 
the coal mines for the last century and left in mounds 
100 feet high. Small stands of clean white birch 
grow out of these crude mountains, and at dusk, 
when the light is going out of the day, the ugly piles 
take on a dark beauty. 

“This was all good mining under here,” 
Dougherty said, getting out. He walked toward the 
edge of the bluff, near the community known as 
Port Griffith, and suddenly stopped, pointing down 
to a quiet stretch of the river where it curled in close 
by a double line of railroad tracks. 

“Right there,” he said softly. “That’s where it 
was. That’s where the whirlpool was.” 

Dougherty meant that here, eight years ago, the 
waters of the Susquehanna had come crashing into 
the Knox Coal Co. mines, for which he once had 
been general manager. 

The river now was like a ribbon. Across it, to the 
west, the sun was setting and its last, soft light 
played on the water. The only sound was Dougherty’s 
voice calling up memories. 

“You just can’t [Continued on page 95] 


BY BARD LINDEMAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE REHBERGER 


slow motion ballet—at 


Plunging through clouds, Harry Berlin, right, and Jim O'Reilly, center, stretch arms forward to glide toward Emil Ruiz. They now have 


+ 


& 


Se 


Ruiz attempts to move slowly in on O'Reilly by tucking his arms in 
front. Berlin, dropping his arms down, descends gradually to others. 


Two out of three link hands and the third almost makes 
it before time runs out and chutes slow their plunge to earth. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE sy JAY SHUTTLEWORTH 


120 mph m The smooth, controlled free fall of an expert sky diver is the closest 


man comes to the flight of a bird. By slight movements of his body—to 
create an airfoil or change the amount of body surface resisting the air— 
the diver can speed or slow his descent, change direction or glide hun- 
dreds of additional yards over the ground below. Though mostly a loner’s 
sport, sky diving’s trickiest test duplicates the precision of a team of 
circus aerialists— but thousands of feet in the air. For this type of sky dive, 
called “relative work,” two or more jumpers tumble out of the plane one 
after another, then maneuver together while plummeting toward earth. 
The photos on these pages were taken over Flemington, New Jersey, as the 
photographer followed the descent of three expert sky divers; like them, 
he didn’t open his parachute until 2,500 feet. For relative work, the sky 
divers usually exit from 7,500 feet, and it takes them 12 seconds to reach 
maximum falling speed of some 120 mph. Now the tension begins. The 
midair approach demands exact timing and coordination; a wrong move 
could cause one jumper to “railroad” into another at a deadly high speed. 
When time comes to pull their rip cords, they must spread apart so 
their chutes won’t tangle. The rest, an easy float to earth, is anticlimax. 


20 seconds to try to rendezvous. 


Ruiz is grabbed by his partners to stop him from shoot- 
ing by, then begins twisting around to meet O’Reilly. 


ILLUSTRATED FOR TRUE BY DENVER GILLEN 


The cycle of life 


PROLOGUE 


EOe ago. a gigantic glacier moved down ponderously 

from the north to cover the land that would eventually 
come to be known as Wisconsin and Illinois. Before the 
glacier finally came to a halt, it had carved great changes 
in the face of the land and it had drawn into its ice the 
waters of lakes and rivers. Then, thousands of years ago, 
the glacier melted, leaving behind it a countryside dotted 
with lakes. 

Near the line that separates the states of Wisconsin and 
Illinois is one of these glacial lakes. It is a small one as 
such lakes go and its shoreline is cloaked with deep woods 

in which there are scattered pines and cedars, but mostly 

hardwoods: elms and hickories, walnuts and maples 
and oaks. It would have been a circular lake except 


Cason BY ALLAN W. ECKERT 


and death quickens in May. Creatures mate, young aré core ae 
the pursuit of food speeds up. Here is nature as you ve 
never seen it before, in a new book that captures all the wonder of the great outdoors 


for a bay of some 200 acres or more which interrupts the 
northwestern arc of the shoreline. Here there is shallow 
water over deep mucky soil, and much of the water surface 
is clad in swamp grasses and bulrushes, reeds and lily pads, 
and here too there are several small low-lying islands 
frequented only by wildlife and occasional fishermen and 
waterfow! hunters. 

The greater portion of the lake’s circular shoreline— 
perhaps four miles or so—is principally sandy. There are 
occasional small marshy areas, as well as several muddy 
and rocky stretches, but mostly the shoreline is hard- 
packed sand. 

This is Oak Lake. The name, in fact, is not to be found 
en a map. Instead, Oak Lake fs the prototype of the 


Condensed from the book “Wild Season, ' copyright © 1967 by Allan W, Eckert. To be published May 4) by Little, Brown and Company. 
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: see mud a the large marshy bay began, new green 
__ blades of cattail reeds were just beginning to knife through 
_ the water chs es to shore. They were dwarfed by 
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A Former Addict Reveals: 


BY PAUL LOFTY 


ILLUSTRATED FOR TRUE sy oscak LIEBMAN 


WHAT GOES ON INSIDE SYNANON 


After living for 26 months behind the facade of this much-publicized drug-cure experiment, an 


ex-patient tells how it is supposed to work — and why it more often doesn’t work at all 


™ In July, 1959, I arrived in Los Angeles, coming 
straight from the U.S. Public Health Service Nar- 
cotic Hospital and prison at Lexington, Kentucky. 
Except for three months of aborted parole, I’d served 
four years in “Lex,” bringing to 83 months the 
amount of time I'd spent in jail during my 17 years 
of drug addiction. I’'d begun to experiment with drugs 
before I entered the Navy during World War II and 
there, as a roving Electrician’s Mate, I’d become 
more adept at finding medical caches of morphine 
syrettes than fuse boxes. Honorably discharged, I en- 
rolled in college and, in spite of addiction, fell only a 
semester short of getting my degree before I tumbled 
into the jungle world of the dope fiend. 

Thad $15 of getaway money left in my pocket when 
[ got to L.A. and was determined to beat heroin ad- 
diction. A girl who had been released from “Lex” a 
month ahead of me with an equal determination to 
put down heroin was waiting for me. I found her 
addicted again and saw the shadow of my own fate. 
How, after 17 years of living outside society, do you 
go about getting a job? With heroin in her veins, she 
knew she could hustle; with it in mine, I knew I could 
steal or even turn pimp. She had the dope that would 
send me on that destructive course. 

When she saw I wasn’t going to take a shot. she 
told me about Synanon, a bunch of dope fiends living 
on the beach, helping each other beat the habit. She 
knew little about them, but she made their setup 
sound like Utopia. I got the address from her and 
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after three hopeless, but drug-free days, I used my 
last dollar to get there. 

If I had gone to them today I would probably have 
been told to go out and raise between $500 and 
$1,000 if I wanted in. Under those circumstances, I’d 
have had to go back to the girl. But the Synanon of 
those early days was a far cry from what it was to 
become, and it offered me the greatest possible gift: 
a choice between life and ultimate destruction. 

Except through the dope fiend grapevine, Synanon. 
being only months old, was unknown outside of its 
own locality—the beach slums of Ocean Park. Its 
headquarters and living quarters were an old store- 
front building that housed 28 men. A dozen girls 
were kept in an apartment a block away; Charles E. 
“Chuck” Dederich and “Adaline,” the founders of 
Synanon, lived in apartments up an alley. The place 
would have seemed far from promising if it weren’t 
for the startled-at-their-own-survival look of its deni- 
zens. This told me that, for whatever reason, they 
were off dope. 

My first impression of Synanon was not of the 
place but of Chuck Dederich, the man dominating it. 
When I was led before him, he seemed gross—“a 
sumo wrestler out of training” was how someone once 
described him. His close-cropped hair lay on his 
head like a beaver pelt, and his eyes were the color 
of liverwurst and about as expressive. I couldn’t seem 
to bring his face into focus. One side, with a hooded 
eye, and down-turned [Continued on page 109] 
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™ Napachee-Kadlak, a tough, round-faced seal 
hunter, watched his wife Soosee carefully as they sat 
in their caribou-skin tent on a pile of sealskins. The 
summer sun, which never set on these endless July 
days in northern Canada, warmed them through the 
open tent flaps. Soosee, a tall, handsome woman with 
high cheekbones and glistening black hair, had been 
showing signs of a new attack of piblokto—Arctic 
madness. At the beginning of such seizures, she 
would retreat into some strange world of her own, 
unable to recognize her husband, her two grown sons, 
or her year-old baby. But there was much worse than 
this mental absence to be feared. 

It had been hardly six months since she had re- 


“SCREAMING THAT SHE WOULD KILL 
ALL THE CHILDREN, SOOSEE 
PICKED UP STONES AND THREW THEM, 
THEN BEGAN ATTACKING IN 
@ / AWAY EVEN MORE FRIGHTENING TO THE ESKIMOS.” 


turned from the Alberta Psychiatric Hospital at Ed- 
monton, 1,400 miles away, where she had been 
treated for several months for schizophrenia. She had 
been admitted in a straitjacket. Six years before that 
she had been admitted for the same thing. Now, in 
the summer thaw, Napachee-Kadlak knew there was 
no way to get her out of this isolated spot called Fort 
Ross, 300 miles above the Arctic Circle, at the tip of 
the Boothia Peninsula in Canada’s Northwest Terri- 
tories. The nearest outpost was 200 miles south, at 
Spence Bay. But the rotting ice made travel either by 
boat or dogsled impossible for such a distance; land 
routes were blocked by flooded rivers. 
Napachee-Kadlak was the head man of a tiny band 
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“SOOSEE RETREATED INTO 
A WORLD OF HER OWN, 
BUT HER HUSBAND 

KNEW MUCH WORSE 
WAS TO BE FEARED.” 


IT WAS A CASE OF 


KILL HER 
OR 
DIE! 


THE WOMAN WAS 
SICK WITH ARCTIC MADNESS. 
SHOOTING HER, THE ESKIMOS SAID, 
WAS SELF-DEFENSE. BUT 
WOULD CIVILIZED SOCIETY 
CONDEMN THEM AS MURDERERS? 


BY ROY BONGARTZ 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN GROTH 


“THE MEN TIED SOOSEE 
FIRMLY AS SHE SCREAMED 
AND WRITHED FIERCELY. 

BUT SHE SOON BROKE FREE.” 
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of 19 people 
lutely on their own, living only on the seals and the 
fish they could catch. Outside Napachee-Kadlak’s 
tent the endless tundra stretched away forever in 
rock-strewn, grassy expanse; a narrow, stony beach 
faced the grinding and shifting ice cakes of the sea. 


three families—facing life abso- 


THE TERRIFIED ESKIMOS 
WERE CONVINCED 
SHE WAS POSSESSED 
BY DEVILS 
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“LOOKING BACK TO THEIR ABAN- 
DONED CAMP, THEY COULD 


CLEAR THEY WOULD HAVE 
TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT 
HER—OR STARVE.” 


Soosee eyed her husband angrily and berated him for 
being a bad hunter. One of their sons, Aiyaoot, 21, 
had seen some seals; Napachee-Kadlak recalls: “I 
told him the seal was on bad ice, and not to go after 
it by himself. I had a bad back and could not go 
myself. My wife told me that I was just making this 


SEE SOOSEE AGAIN ON A RAMPAGE, 
AFTER THREE DAYS, IT BECAME 


an excuse— You are an old man and don’t want to 
go after it.” My wife said I couldn’t hunt any more, 
that I was just living off other people.” 

Willing to try anything to calm her and keep the 
madness from growing in her mind, Napachee- 
Kadlak and his son went out hunting in spite of the 
older man’s painful back. They had no luck, but on 
his return, in the early afternoon, Soosee was in an 
improved mood. She had a mug of hot tea waiting 
for him, said she was feeling “real happy” and began 
cooking up some seal fat for him. Relieved, 
Napachee-Kadlak brought up the question of her re- 
cent stay in the hospital. “Seeing she was in such a 
good mood,” he says, “I asked her if they had sent 
her back from the hospital because she was made 
well. She told me that she wasn’t made well, but she 
didn’t tell anybody, because she wanted to come 
home. She was fed up in the hospital.” 

Perhaps because of this reminder of her madness, 
Soosee’s attitude switched like lightning; her eyes 
became hard and she began looking at her husband 
as if he were a stranger. To calm her, Napachee- 
Kadlak turned on a battery radio—they had a re- 
ceiver, but no transmitter. He tuned in the nearest 
station, 300 miles to the south. “We heard the priest 
at Gjoa Haven,” he says, “and she got scared and 
ran to me. She told me that her heart was cut open. 


She told me I was no good at all because I didn’t get 
the seal, and she also told me I was no good because 
I didn’t believe in God. Everything she said seemed 
to be backwards. When she was like this, I knew there 
was something wrong with her, so I didn’t even an- 
swer her any more.” 

After a while, recalling the violence of her earlier 
attacks, Napachee-Kadlak tried once more to distract 
her from the madness, this time by turning on a small 
tape recorder. “We were lying in bed,” he recalls, 
“and we had a tape that was made in Cape Dorset 
from her relatives, and we were listening to it. It 
brought back memories of the times we were back in 
Cape Dorset, and we were real happy, and she was 
real good, and not mad or anything.” But the respite 
did not last. Soon she crouched in the tent, recognizing 
no one, watching children and adults outside with a 
kind of fearful malevolence in her hard black eyes. 

For two days she stayed like this as her husband 
watched her, fearful of outbursts of violence. They 
came finally on July 12, 1965. Soosee rushed out of 
the tent with her baby and threw it high into the air. 
It fell upon the rocks. Napachee-Kadlak ran to it and 
picked it up, its head cut and bruised. As he tried to 
keep the child out of the reach of its mother, Soosee 
screamed that she would kill all the children—there 
were nine in the camp. [Continued on page 105] 


“AIYAOOT CRIED OUT TO 
HIS MOTHER TO STOP, BUT 
SHE KEPT COMING. THEN 
SHOOYOOK FIRED UNTIL 
THE GUN WAS EMPTY,” 
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BY ROBERT KATZ 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE sy JANUS JANKOWSKI 


In his memento-filled room in Munich, Eugen Dollmann looks over author Katz’s new book which recalls a bloody Nazi atrocity 
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in Italy. As usual, Dollmann had vivid firsthand knowledge. 
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Nazi 
Who 
Took 


Notes 
S$ 


Scholar and gossip, SS Colonel Dollmann 
always managed to be where the big news 
was. He is history's primary source for 
facts on Hitler’s escape from assassination 
and Eva Braun’s sexless existence as the 
Fuehrer’s mistress. Today he lives in the 
shadows — still writing and remembering 


® Just beyond the Odeonsplatz in Munich, in a 
curved and narrow street, there is a small, com- 
fortable hotel painted blue. No one recommends 
it for tourists. People do not speak English there 
and when they talk at all it is in whispered tones; 
the guests prefer it that way. 

On the top floor, in a sunny chamber with a 
sloping ceiling, is a faded autographed picture 
of a Nazi general. The general, dead for many 
years, looks out from a black past with a smile 
that never wearies. He sees an ornate room, with 
damask and silver candlesticks. It is cluttered 
with books, clippings, other photographs and 
bundled sheafs of papers that have become the 
vault of memories. It is a room where 22 years 
ago time stood still: the attic home of a certain 
Dr. Eugen Dollmann, formerly Colonel Dollmann 
of the SS. 

At this very moment Colonel Dollmann, his ash- 
blond hair turned metallic grey, but his eyes as 
bright as they were when he first met the Fuehrer, 
is perhaps sitting at his desk, tapping on the type- 
writer. Others have long ago forgotten their Nazi 
years. But not Dollmann. Even now he may be 
grasping for a fleeting thought, trying to snare 
and set down on paper a recollection of what 
Himmler said to Goering at a conference on a 
frigid night in “42. Or he may be thumbing 
through a new book about the Nazis by someone he 
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He heard everything the top Nazis whispered 
to theit Fascist allies. And he never forgot a word 


knows, like former CIA chief Allen Dulles. Or 
perhaps the colonel is taking tea with a foreign 
visitor, a journalist who would like to know what 
secrets the Fuehrer’s mistress whispered in Doll- 
mann’s ear one lazy afternoon in Naples before 
the war. 

Who is this Dollmann? 

“Dollmann?” an Oxford historian remarked 
to me on hearing I had been to his garret to see 
him: “Oh, that old liar!” 

But the historian is kidding and he knows it. 
In his major book on World War II, he repeatedly 
cited Dollmann as a source of credible informa- 
tion. Other writers, including such authorities as 
H. R. Trevor-Roper (The Last Days of Hitler), 
Alan Bullock (Hitler, A Study in Tyranny) and 
John Toland (The Last 100 Days) have relied on 
the little-known Colonel Dollmann for what we 
know today about some of the most crucial mo- 
ments in Nazi history. 

In his various roles as a German spy, con- 
spirator, secret envoy to the Vatican and _the 
Allies, interpreter to both the Fuehrer and 
Mussolini, Dollmann was an eyewitness to an in- 
credible number of drama-filled moments of 
crisis, battle and betrayal. Sometimes a mere 
shadow, sometimes an audacious commander, he 
was always a chronicler, storing in his mind the 
A young Dollmann (center) translated for Hitler and Musso- stuff of tales for tomorrow. He had the uneanny 
lini’s son-in-law, Count Ciano, at 1938 Italo-German meeting. 


talent of being everywhere in Nazidom, peering 
over the shoulder of history—a clandestine intel- 
ligence agency unto himself. 

“The ubiquitous Dollmann,” Dulles calls him. 
“He was an intellectual, highly sophisticated, 
somewhat snobbish and cynical.” 

An Italian countess who met Dollmann in Ger- 
man-occupied Rome said: “He was tall, slender 
and elegant, not at all a German type. With per- 
fect grace, he kissed my hand and invited me to 
sit beside him . . . I hated him!” In the classic 
war film Open City, director Roberto Rossellini 
modeled his sadistic “Captain Bergmann” after 
his image of Colonel Dollmann. Others have 
called him a murderer, war criminal. and a 
“fiend of forcefulness.” 

“His ambition was to be taken for a political 
man of the Machiavellian school,” says a high 
German diplomat who tried to help those perse- 


cuted by the Nazis. “He had an appetite for in- 
In 1943 he added session with number two Nazi Goering and trigue ... and a wide circle of friends in the 
Italian Chief of Staff Ambrosio (l.) to growing memory book. 


highest places, whom he charmed with his inex- 

haustible talent for sparkling conversation.” 
Of himself, Dollmann says he was only a book- 

ish man and that after he entered the SS, “my way 
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P.1.P. COURTESY EUGEN DOLLMANN 


of life remained unchanged and I rejected en- 
ticing offers of luxurious apartments, automobiles 
and gifts from the Fuehrer.” 


ugen Dollmann was born in Regensburg, a 
Danubian town at the edge of the Bavarian 
Forest, in the year 1900. He was a law- 

yer’s son, which may account for his flair for the 
spoken word. On his mother’s side were an 
Italian prince and a court physician to Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria. 

The family fortune was lost during World War 
I, but the old titles and blue blood were retained 
and young Eugen was introduced into the in- 
tellectual and social life of Munich and Vienna. 
He entered the University of Munich, dipped 
deeply into the history of art, the Renaissance 
and Romance literature, and emerged with a 
doctor’s degree in the problems of the Reich dur- 
ing the Counter-Reformation. a ie ; / 

This was a time of great ferment in Munich. He conferred in Austria with SS boss Heinrich Himmler (1.) 
On the evening of November 8, 1923. Adolf and an Italian envoy. Dollmann was Himmler’s aide in Rome. 
Hitler leaped onto a table in one of the city’s 
largest beer halls and drew his gun. He fired a 
shot into the rafters, waved his pistol wildly, and 
shrieked: “The national revolution has 
begun. ...”” Some months later the young putschist 
was convicted of treason and sent off to prison. 
But now he was known to all the world and the 
people of Munich bristled with excitement. 

Dollmann remembers it well. It was then that 
he first savored the spice of scandal, learning 
what he believes was Hitler’s “most delicate 
secret.” 

On Christmas eve, 1923, while Hitler was 
awaiting trial, Gen. Otto von Lossow, who had 
helped suppress the pocket revolution, gave a 
lavish party. Dollmann, then only a wide-eyed 
university student among Von Lossow’s distin- 
guished guests, recalls the regal atmosphere: an 
18th-century parlor lighted only by hundreds of 
candles set in crystal chandeliers; beautiful 
women, knightly men—the pinnacles of Bavaria’s 
“best families”; a little orchestra playing softly 
from the nearby music room; a giant Christmas 
tree, and conversation that gravitated always 
toward the fascinatingly vulgar young man with 
the toothbrush mustache and his putsch. ;, 

Von Lossow, venerable head of the Bavarian Dollmann (r.) tried to keep Mussolini in power in °43. With 
army and one of the triumvirate who ruled Ba- Duce is Marshal Kesselring, German military leader in Italy. 
varia, said that Hitler could mean only trouble 
for the world. But for now Hitler would not at- 
tempt to move again against the army, said Von 
Lossow, “because [Continued on page 76] 
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They come in all shapes, all sizes and for all prices. For an ever-growing number of Americans they 


HIDEAWAY 
Pa) 


spell escape—a happy, desperate, damn-the-expense way to find a quiet lane in an expressway world 


BY MAX GUNTHER 


# Vermont farmers looked up 
into a bright-blue sky one day 
last winter and sawa... what? 
The farmers blinked and 
looked again. Yes, that’s what 
it was, a house, drifting through 
the air beneath a large heli- 
copter. A fully assembled 
house, with floor, walls, roof 
and even curtains in the win- 
dows. It was being hauled to 
the ski slopes on top of rugged 
Mount Ellen. 

This tomfool notion of those 
crazy danged ski folk from the 
cities was, indeed, an unusua! 
sight. But the thinking behind 
it was neither unusual nor 
crazy. That house floating over 
the Vermont hills was a pro- 
phetic comment on a wild, fast- 
rising new phenomenon of the 
American scene. Quite sud- 
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Your hideaway home can be as roomy as the Reynolds aluminum-and-wood 


A-frame Cottage, at left, or as snug as Outboard Marine’s Hideout, above, and 
Acorn Structures’ Nutshell, below. Even the small cabins offer all the essentials. 


They are everyman’s 
castle — whether 

a modern prefab 

in the woods, 

or an ancient 

estate in Europe 


Many smart second homes, like Techbilt’s Vacation Cottage, above, oo) aa 
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and Stanmar’s Unique House, below, are modern in line. But an ancient 


mplar can be bought for a hideaway, too. 
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denly, millions of middle-income Americans have 
decided they want hideaways in the wilderness, 
second homes near the slopes or back in the woods or 
along the shores of river, lake or sea. Just as sud- 
denly, builders and real-estate dealers and building- 
materials manufacturers have begun catering to this 
booming market with enormous zeal and inspired 
imagination. The airborne house told this multi- 
million-dollar story. 

Such a house—not a trailer, a house—could not 


easily have been built even five years ago. A house 


small enough (eight feet by 18) and light enough 
(under three tons) to be delivered to places that 
standard building equipment can’t reach, cheap 
enough (under $4,000) to appeal to a man already 
paying on another home, simple enough to need vir- 
tually no maintenance: none of this would have made 
much sense in the early 1960’s. The market didn’t 
seem to exist; nobody was interested. But in 1966 
the hideaway house did make a hard and happy kind 
of sense. 


That particular flying [Continued on page 70] 


NIGHT EYES FOR GI’S 
[Continued from page 44] 


Photons, or units of light intensity, are 
reflected from objects even in what seems 
to be pitch darkness. These bits of light 
strike the front glass of the Starlight 
Scope and energize the light-sensitive 
coating of a special electronic tube. The 
tube energy is amplified and focused on a 
sensitive phosphorescent screen near the 
eyepiece of the scope and the scene being 
observed is reproduced in glowing green- 
ish-white tones. [n addition, a seven- 
power magnification is achieved elec- 
tronically. The whole gadget is self-con- 
tained and powered from a tiny six-volt 
battery good for 75 hours of use. 

The image intensifier will multiply 
light as much as 100,000 times, which 
means that a GI using such a rifle sight 
can see things clearly that would other- 
wise be invisible. 

Useful as they are, things like the Star- 
light Scope—and its ancestor the Sniper- 
scope—are limited to relatively short 
ranges. It’s said that the Starlight Scope 
can “‘see” as far away as 1,000 yards, but 
it is probably not too accurate beyond 
about half that distance. To detect the 
Viet Cong at safer distances, the Army 
has other electronic gadgets in use. 

Based at Cu Chi, about 25 miles north- 
west of Saigon, the 25th Division uses 
radar to protect its perimeter from in- 
filtration. 

The official name of the portable 
115-pound set is AN/PPS-4 radar. (The 
troops call it the “Pipsy Four.”) It 
can detect people up to two miles away 
and vehicles at twice that distance. With 
this unit radar waves are converted into 
sound; when the set picks up a moving 
target, a weird noise comes over the op- 
erator’s earphones. 

“You have to learn to recognize the 
sounds,” Sgt. Rex McCoy, a Company B 
team leader says. “It usually takes a while. 
For instance, the sound of a jeep is really 
high pitched. It gets lower for a heavier 
vehicle.” 

The PPS-4 teams have spotted enemy 
movements in the 25th Division area 
from the time they were first set up. At 
their first location, radar squads were 
consistently the targets of Viet Cong 
snipers. “I think they knew what we 
had," Sergeant McCoy told me with a 
grin. 

By the time you read this, McCoy and 
his squad will probably be trying out the 
AN/PPS-5, an improved portable tacti- 
cal radar set. PPS-5 can be run by one 
man and will detect vehicles out to six 
miles. What's more, it has a tiny radar 
screen on the instrument panel so you 
can see the target as well as hear the 
noise it makes. Weighing in at only 56 
pounds, PPS-5 is designed for use in for- 
ward combat areas. It’s not only built 
more ruggedly than PPS-4, but it can be 
set to automatically scan preset sectors 
of 30° to 120°. It also has circuitry that 
is relatively jamproof. 

A still smaller, 25-pound version, called 
PPS-6 is being tried out by the Marine 
Corps while the Army watches. It has 
about half the range of “Pipsy Four.” 
The operator listens for tones on his 
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headset and reads off the range on a 
dial. 

At the regimental and division level, 
the Army uses much larger radars with 
ranges up to 11 miles. One called the 
AN/TPS-25 is designed for division ar- 
tillery use. The set is linked to an indi- 
cator that shows on a map board the area 
being covered by the radar. The whole 
setup is mounted in a tracked M-113 
armored personnel carrier. 

There is also a mortar-locator radar 
which tracks a mortar shell in flight and, 
using trajectory data, computes its lo- 
cation for counterfire. The set works 
well, when it works, but troops in Viet 
Nam complain that it can scan only a 
22.5° sector at a time. Enemy mortar 
shells, obviously, are likely to come from 
any direction. By the time you turn the 
set around, the Viet Cong mortar team 
may already have left. 


Infrared detection devices suffer from 
a similar weakness: a properly equipped 
enemy can tell when they're being used. 
Despite this, infrared weapons sights and 
viewing devices are being used success- 
fully in Viet Nam. They are, in fact, 
much more common than image intensi- 
fiers because the technology was devel- 
oped during World War II. They called 
them Sniperscopes then, 

Without going into too much techni- 
cal detail, the infrared devices are based 
on a special electronic tube that is highly 
sensitive to light from the infrared end 
of the spectrum, which happens to be 
invisible to the human eye. The tube 
magnifies and converts what it sees into 
an image on a fluorescent screen. Since 
it can only “see” infrared light, it must 
work in tandem with an infrared spot 
light which illuminates the scene with 
invisible rays. 

Obviously, an enemy soldier equipped 
with an infrared weapons sight or viewer 
of his own could pick up the beam from 
an infrared spotlight and pinpoint its 
location. ‘The Russians are well supplied 
with such equipment—they use it to guard 
parts of the Iron Curtain border—but 
the Army refuses to admit whether the 
VC is similarly equipped. 

By 1960 the old Sniperscope was 
phased out as being too expensive to 
maintain and service any longer. Many 
of them have since appeared on the war- 
surplus market, where they sell for $200 
to $250 in working condition. 

The Infrared Weapons Sight is grad- 
ually being displaced by the previously 
mentioned Starlight Scope. Aside from 
the latter's lightness and smaller size, it 
needs no artificial light source and is 
sensitive to the same spectrum as the hu- 
man eye. Similar moves are taking place 
in other types of equipment. While 
image intensifiers are still in the early 
stages of development, they offer the po- 
tential of extremely simple and compact 
see-in-the-dark gadgets. 

Take infrared driving binoculars for 
night work. An early approach was to 
mount two infrared telescopes in binocu- 
lar fashion and put infrared spotlights 
on the front of the vehicle to “light” the 
road ahead with invisible rays. A refine- 
ment of this design, mounted on a hel- 
met, is in use now. 


But image intensification promises 
more compact night-driving equipment 
without the need for special lights. By 
the 1970's some scientists consider it pos- 
sible that all soldiers could be equipped 
with night-vision goggles that would be 
only a bit more bulky than the kind that 
motorcycle riders now wear. 

At the same time, there are other ap- 
plications of infrared that are going to 
be around for a long time because it can 
do things that can’t be done any other 
way. Infrared energy is radiated by any- 
thing that gives off heat. Detectors that 
are highly sensitive to infrared radiation 
can locate enemy weapons from the heat 
of their firing. One such device is the 
AN/GAS-I Infrared Weapons Locator. 
It will pinpoint weapons close enough 
to direct artillery fire against them. 

Infrared aerial photography also con- 
tinues to be uniquely effective as was 
proved in the Cuban missile crisis. A 
plane flying over suspected missile sites, 
equipped with infrared film in its cam- 
eras, could pick up the heat images of 
trucks and missile-carrying trailers that 
had been there during the night. Even 
though everything was well hidden, the 
heat left behind could not be concealed. 

Perhaps the most useful aerial recon- 
naissance vehicle in Viet Nam is the 
Army's OV-1 series Mohawk observation 
plane. 

The Mohawks come in three propeller- 
driven varieties: a standard photographic 
and observation ship; one equipped with 
side-looking airborne radar (SLAR) ; and 
an infrared detector plane. Side-looking 
radar, as the name implies, searches 
enemy territory while the plane flies in- 
nocently past at a distance—several miles 
away from a combat area—and makes its 
observations without the enemy being 
conscious of surveillance. 

Finally, there is another aerial gadget 
destined for use in Viet Nam about the 
time you read this story. It is called the 
Visual Airborne Target Location System. 
It consists of an electronically stabilized 
telescope in an obseryation plane that is 
connected by a radio link with a track- 
ing system and computer on the ground. 
The observer sees a target in his scope 
and at the touch of a button transmits 
data to the ground where a portable 
computer blinks a few seconds and spews 
out the precise location of whatever the 
telescope is pointed at. It takes only one 
more step to feed this information to an 
artillery battery and have the target oblit- 
erated almost before the plane moves 
out of sight. 

Despite such sophisticated airborne 
help, the Army is still conscious that most 
exotic detection gadgetry does little to 
solve the GI’s problem of finding the 
hidden Viet Cong infiltrator nearby or 
preventing an ambush. But a new Gen- 
eral Electric unit shaped like a rifle and 
called Manpack was announced in Oc- 
tober, soon to go to Viet Nam. G.E. de- 
scribed the detector in a release thus: 
“A lightweight device intended to alert 
a foot patrol to the presence of concealed 
personnel by detecting submicroscopic 
agents or particles given off by humans.” 

A people sniffer! One wonders how the 
unwashed enemy will react to this. 

—John S. Tompkins 
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Bold. Brash. New. 
Holy Toledo. what a car! 


Fresh out of Toledo—home of ‘Jeep’ 
ruggedness—comes a new kind of 
sportscar. The ‘Jeepster’ Convert- 
ible. A sleek, spunky beauty. With 
the adventure and safety of ‘Jeep’ 
4-wheel drive! 

You get bucket seats. Continental 
spare. Roll-up windows. Add auto- 
matic top. Console. Hot new V-6 
with automatic transmission. Power 
brakes, even air-conditioning! 

And ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive is stand- 


ard equipment. Flip one simple 
lever—and you leave other sports- 
cars far behind! Head for the hills. 
Down onto the beach. Almost any- 
where! 
You can choose from 
a family of ‘Jeepster 
Commando’ models, 
as well. Station Wagon. 
Roadster. Pick-up. Wide 
choice of colors. 
Smooth ride? Bold 


Family of fun cars 


performance? You've got to drive it 
to believe it! See your ‘Jeep’ dealer. 
Check the Yellow Pages. 


“Jeepster’ and ‘Jeepster Commando’ are trademarks of vericles made by and only by 


KAISER Jeep CORPORATION 0.000 + oo 
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HIDEAWAY HOUSES 
[Continued from page 67] 


house, named the Nutshell, was invented 
and is produced by Acorn Structures, Inc., 
of Concord, Massachusetts. “Our idea was 
to make a house so simple that we could 
ship it out to you the same day you or- 
dered it,” says John Bemis, Acorn’s ami- 
able president.‘ ‘We finish it completely at 
the factory. All you do i is plug i it in like a 
TV set and start using it.” (Two Nutshells 
fit on a railroad flatcar and can be trun- 
dled clear across the country for about 
$600.) Packed into the compact house 
are sleeping accommodations for five, a 
kitchen complete with oven and refriger- 
ator, a sink. a shower, a toilet, a 12-gallon 
water ! caicr and provisions for electric or 
gas heat. And a fireplace and a rug. The 
entire structure rests on two skid beams. 
so that it can be either mounted on four 
posts or plunked down on flat ground. 

Why a house, not a trailer? Trailers 
have been around for a long time. Often 
called “mobile homes.” they are fre- 
quently parked on concrete piers and 
become part of the landscape. which 
neighbors may or may not appreciate. 
But basically the function of a trailer is 
to go hopping around the country. The 
man who buys a piece of land somewhere 
isn’t interested in a bed on wheels. He 
wants to put down a permanent anchor, 
and he doesn’t care to be limited by the 
strictures of trailer design. 

Because trailers never really met the 
requirements of this middle-income guy 
who wants a spare- -time hideout. hun- 
dreds of companies have turned their 
talents to solving his profitable problem. 
Some are builders, some realtors. some fi- 
nancial institutions. Realtors’ conven- 
tions bubble with talk about land once 


thought unsaleable: plots on the sides 
of mountains, in deserts, in swamps. 
(“Okay, let’s say your pilings sink an inch 
a year. So all you got to do is start 
your house three feet above the water. 
That gives you 36 dry years, right?”) 
Architects talk about new kinds of de- 
sign freedom, and the use of materials 
and ideas that would be laughed out of a 
standard house. At a Chicago conven- 
tion of the National Association of Home 
Builders, conferees wept over the mort- 
gage-money squeeze that limited major 
home starts the last half of 1966, but 
cheered up when they thought about 
second homes. Hideaways were still sell- 
ing briskly, and so were hideaway ma- 
terials. The builders told stories about 
the S Saleability of Practically Everything. 

“T had this old pile of used subflooring 
out in the yard,” said one red-faced man 
with a cigar. “Rottenest wood you ever 
seen. Warped? My God, looked like a 
bow] of noodles. Figured to burn it. Well. 
along comes this guy... .” 

The idea of having both a town home 
and a country retreat has looked good to 
the rich for centuries. Only in the last 
few years has it been considered seriously 
by appreciable numbers of people with 
ordinary paychecks. In the decade 1950- 
1960 an estimated 60,000 second homes 
were built per year, mostly by families 
in the upper income group. The National 
Association of Real Estate Boards says 
second-home building is currently run- 
ning at about 150,000 per year and will 
probably reach at least 200,000 by 1970. 
The Jim Walter C Corp.. nationwide manu- 
facturer of “shell” homes (you finish the 
insides yourself), guesses there are now 
some 21% million hideaway homes stand- 
ing in the United States, roughly four 
percent of all housing units in the coun- 
try, and there'll be 314 million by 1970. 
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“Sir, our navigator just got sold for a dollar!” 
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What's behind this rush to build 
hideouts in the boondocks? Seeking ex- 
planations, the housing industry's econ- 
omists usually begin by talking about 
rising incomes and expanding leisure 
time, both results of U.S. industry's 
enormous and still-growing productivity. 
Money to spare, two days off per week, 
three or more weeks’ vacation a year, 10 
good years’ life expectancy after retire- 
ment: these elements make it possible 
for a man to think about a second home. 

“What’s more,” says Jim Walter, presi- 
dent of the company that bears his name, 
“transportation in this country is im- 
proving by leaps and bounds. Air travel 
gets cheaper, more frequent and more 
convenient every year. Big highways are 
pushing through localities that used to 
be too remote to consider for weekend 
homes.” 

There are now some 25,000 miles of 
major limited-access highways in the 
United States; and by 1970, says the 
National Highway Users’ Conference, 
there will be 70,000 miles. Last year it 
took a day of stop-and-go driving to reach 
Nowhere Lake. Now you can roll out 
there at 70 mph. every Friday night. 

But probably the most important rea- 
son for the great boondocks building 
boom is not a statistic, but an emotion. 
Jim Walter’s economist, in a special re- 
port published this year, refers to it as 
the “increasing intensification of the ur- 
ban character of U.S. society,” and points 
out that this nation founded by farmers 
now has more than 70 percent of its peo- 
ple living i in cities and suburbs. What the 
statistics don’t show is that 70 percent olf 
Americans don’t want to live in cities 
and suburbs 100 percent of the time. 
Few of us would want to go back to our 
ancestral farms even if we had the know- 
how, and there is a fine excitement in 
urban life which we would not want to 
lose. Yet the excitement sometimes turns 
to tension, and after a while the tension 
starts pulling you apart. There comes a 
day in every urban man’s life. . 

Take John Heed, for ex xample, an in- 
dustrial machinery salesman in Phila- 
delphia. Heed was crossing a street one 
rainy morning when a speeding car 
splashed water over his newly pressed 
pants. Perhaps because of his soggy ap- 
pearance, he lost what could have been a 
profitable sale that morning. During an 
important afternoon meeting, a jagged 
chunk of Philadelphia smog found its 
way under one of his contact lenses, and 
he had to leave the meeting with his eye 
streaming tears. He stepped out of his 
office building that evening and was 
knocked flat by a man running for a bus. 

‘Tormented beyond endurance, John 
Heed sat on the grimy wet sidewalk and 
uttered an absolutely magnificent string 
of curses. An old lady promptly flagged 
down a passing cop and demanded that 
Heed be jailed for obscenity. 

The cop scribbled on a piece of paper 
and handed it to Heed. “This is a fake 
summons to make the old lady happy,” 
the cop said under his breath. “Disregard 
it. But watch your language from now on, 
huh?” 

Heed nodded gloomily. “I'll try,” he 
said. “This was Just one of those days. 
Everything I touched turned to — 
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Make sure your new tent has 
plenty of big holes in it. 


Buy a (QGP 


The Sky-Vu’s unique controlled air-flow system lets 
you enjoy the great outdoors indoors. In comfort. 
No matter what the season. 


For instance, on warm days and nights, wide-open, 
4-way cross ventilation lets tons of fresh air and 
breezes come in. And because heat rises, we gave it 
a way to get out. A real skylight. Right in the roof. 


Other nice things can come in, too. Like sunshine. 
Moonlight. Starlight. An almost panoramic view. But 
not insects. (Besides the fiberglass screen, there’s a 
sewn-in floor, zippered threshold.) And not rain or 
snow and cold air. The “holes” zip closed quickly 


; \ 
POLESTAR Deluxe Sky-Vu—11' x 10’ 
Sleeps family of 4 to 6. Also popular a 
priced Flexaire BLUE STAR 11’ x 10’ 
—Rich blue DRI-TEX duck, red sun- 
aS 


rain awnings. No skylight. 


The GEMINI 2-room Sky-Vu—14'’ x 10° 
Spacious comfort for a large family. Pearl 
arey Super DRI-TEX, 8.1 oz. Army duck. 
Privacy Curtain. Double-lap felled seams. 
Waterproof floor. Packs easily! 


Sky-Vu 


from the inside. Or, in mild cool weather, can be 
partly closed to suit your comfort. Awnings and 
canopy permit 3-way ventilation even in the rain! 


With Coleman’s patented inside “Flex-bar” frame, 
the Sky-Vu goes up in minutes...stays up in gale 
force winds. 


That’s why we say the new Coleman Sky-Vu is for 
America’s fun- and comfort-loving families ...truly 
the first all-weather tent. If there is a hole in our 
claim, we (and top professional outdoorsmen) haven’t 
found it. After all, the new Sky-Vu tents are made 
by Coleman—greatest name in the great outdoors. 


See your COLEMAN HOLIDAY TRAVEL AGENT 
—the nearby dealer who sells famous Coleman Lan- 
terns, Camp Stoves, Coolers, Jugs, Sleeping Bags. 
Get FREE 88-page Outdoor Fun Guide, or write to us. 


The Coleman Company, Inc.—Wichita, Kansas 67201—maker of the New CT-1 Camping Trailers 


“Sure, it happens to everybody,” said 
the cop sympathetically. 

“Sometimes I hate cities.” 

“So do I,” said the cop, “but what’re 
you gonna do?” 

Recalling the episode later, Heed 
marked it as a turning point. “I asked my- 
self, ‘Is this city really a prison, and am I 
in it for a life sentence?’ ”’ 

Heed answered his own question: 
“No.” In Pennsylvania’s Pocono Moun- 
tains, a couple of hours’ drive from his 
suburban home. he knew where wild 
land could be had for around S400 an 
acre. He bought 2% acres, of which one 
acre was former pastureland and the rest 
thick forest. With the help of his 14- 
year-old son, his brother and a chain 
saw, Heed cut down  straight-trunked 
trees, trimmed them into useable logs, 
and in a year’s time had a comfortable 
cabin standing out in the pasture. He 
figures his total cost, including roofing 
and flooring, at about $4,000. 

“There's a helluva good fishing and 
boating lake near the place.” says Heed. 
“There's skiing and skating in the winter. 
All that is great, but the real reason I 
like it is that it’s—you know—away. Some- 
times I just hang around the place while 
my wife and kids are socializing at the 
lake. I sit around with a beer and think 
long thoughts. After a weekend there, 
I'm ready io lick the world.” 

Motives like these are what drive urban 
men to build hideaways. One of the 
earliest nonwealthy American hideaway 
boosters was Henry David Thoreau, who 
got fed up with civilization a century 
ago and went to live on the shores of 
Walden Pond in Massachusetts, a few 
miles out of Boston. His friends thought 
he was crazy, and in trying to explain 
his reasons he penned one of the most 
pessimistic remarks ever made of human- 
kind: “The mass of men lead lives of 
quiet desperation.” 

Things can't have been that bad. Yet 
Thoreau’s blackly depressing words sum 
up the mood a man gets into occasionally 


while trying to straighten out his wife’s 
charge-account bills or snake his car 
through rush-hour traffic. Says Al Kracht, 
a young New York advertising man who 
owns a second home on Connecticut's 
Candlewood Lake, ‘Most of the time I 
like the urban life. But I think one rea- 
son I like it is that I] know I can get 
away from it at will. Knowing that lake 
place is there, waiting for me, helps me 
get through bad days.” 

Other men buy hideaways simply be- 
cause they like to ski or hunt or sail, and 
it’s more convenient to have your own 
headquarters where the sports action is 
than find a place to rent. Others are 
looking ahead to retirement years when 
they can sell their primary homes and 
move into vacation homes for good. Still 
others are attracted by the financial as- 
pects of second-home ownership, In the 
long run, owning a hideaway can some- 
times cut the cost of weekends and vaca- 
tions. But there is a caution. 

“The matter of cost should be studied 
with care,” warns Chicago financial coun- 
selor Hans Eckert, who has had to rescue 
many an unwary hideaway buyer from 
debt. “A man may believe that by rent- 
ing out his second home for part of the 
summer or the skiing season, he'll get 
enough income to cover the whole cost. 
He's kidding himself. ‘The only way you 
can make a house pay for itself is to rent 
it full-time. Then, of course, it isn’t your 
hideaway any more. It’s simply a rental 
property.” 

What a second home can do finan- 
cially is give you savings over the type 
of vacation or weekend in which you 
part forever with the money you spend 
for lodgings and expensive meals. When 
you buy land and put a good building on 
it, you have something that can be resold. 
Choice vacation land is getting ever more 
scarce, and the chances are that any good 
hideaway spot will increase in value, 

Whatever your motives for wanting a 
hideaway, your choice of ways to get it 
is getting bigger as builders and manu- 
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facturers and_ real-estate developers 
scurry to meet the growing demand. For 
a place that’s liveable, you can figure on 
investing a minimum of about $3,000, 
and you can go as high as you like. There 
are even plans available for bare-bones 
cabins which can be put up for as little 
as $1,000. There are, in fact, plans avail- 
able for practically any kind of second 
home you want to build, as blueprints 
and in books, magazines and catalogs. If 
you want to do your own building, man- 
ufacturers stand ready to sell you all 
kinds of easy-working materials and 
equipment. Or, with a very strong back 
and a supply of suitable logs, you can 
erect a truly rustic cabin (in March, 
1966, TRUE ran a piece on log cabins, and 
offered instructions in log building). You 
can also buy your hideaway partly fin- 
ished, prefabricated but unassembled, or 
fully finished. Your choice of styles 
ranges from the square, either in shape or 
conventionality, to the downright weird. 
As for modes of living, you can rough it 
or live in luxury; you can be a hermit in 
the forest, or spend every night on the 
shore in a glorious sea of booze and 
brotherhood. 

The Nutshell that flew through the air 
of Vermont is one of the lowest-priced 
hideaways. Another vacation house in 
the same group was invented in 1965 by 
industrial designer Andy Kostanecki of 
New Canaan, Connecticut. Kostanecki 
is a husky, square-jawed, cheerful man of 
$2, a lover of skiing and sailing. One win- 
ter day two years ago, he took his family 
to a ski lodge in Vermont and was turned 
down for a room. Families with kids were 
being asked to stay in a_barrackslike 
building separate from the main lodge. 
“T could see the point,” says Kostanecki. 
“People shouldn't inflict their kids on 
other adults. All the same, that barracks 
was a bad place, with hundreds of young 
screamers. I began to wonder if there 
wasn't some better solution for a married 
sportsman with children.” 

An idea came to him, and a few weeks 
later he presented it to one of his de- 
sign clients, the Outboard Marine Corp. 
Outboard Marine liked it and called on 
the Aluminum Co. of America to help 
develop it. The result was the Hideout, 
a portable 10-by-14-foot house that can 
be set down on any reasonably hard 
ground. Outboard Marine began to sell 
it nationally late in 1966. ‘The price 
ranges from $2,985 to $3,685, depending 
on options. 

“The Hideout couldn't have been de- 
veloped five years ago,” says Outboard 
Marine Vice-President James B. Briggs. 
Unlike the Nutshell, the Hideout is de- 
livered in an unassembled state. It’s de- 
signed so that it can be put together fast 
and taken apart fast if the owner decides 
to move it somewhere else after a year 
or two. Its main structural members are 
a one-piece plywood floor panel, a one- 
piece fiber-glass roof and walls made of 
insulating plastic sponge sandwiched be- 
tween sheets of aluminum. ‘These mem- 
bers are locked together by a clever metal- 
and-plastic mechanism that works much 
like a zipper, making the house a weather- 
tight box. 

The Hideout may be connected to 
power, water and sewage lines, but if 
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The new Chevy pickups 
are game to go anywhere 


And look great, ride great, handle great while they’re doing it. 


a brand new breed! 


A new Chevrolet pickup will get you 
to the backwoods and home in style. 
In fact, from inside the cab, you’ll 
hardly know you’re in a truck at all. 
And, from the outside, Chevy’s got a 
lean look of its own that’ll make you 
proud to take it anywhere—down- 
town or out beyond. 

But these looks are not for show 
alone—they’re practical and money- 
saving. For instance: a new system 
of sheet metal construction eliminates 


corrosion-collecting joints around the 
pickup box. And reduces them on the 
cab, too. New bathtub fender skirts 
let you shrug off water. A one-hand- 
operated tailgate latch on the 
Fleetside adds a new touch of conven- 
ience too. And if conventional drive 
won’t get you where you wish—the 
new low-profile 4x4s will. Make tracks 
for your Chevrolet dealer’s and see. 
. .. Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 


the chosen site is far from utilities or the 
owner doesn’t want it tied in perma- 
nently, the litthe house can run all by 
itself. Its power supply then comes from 
an engine-driven generator, bottled gas 
or automobile batteries. It has a 20-gal- 
lon water tank with a fill-spout outside 
the house. It can be fitted with a self-con- 
tained waste-treatment system that puri- 
fies and recirculates its own water with- 
out drawing on the main tank. 

The Hideout, which weighs about as 
much as a standard-sized car, can be as- 
sembled by two men in five hours. Like 
the Nutshell. it’s designed to be set up 
with little or no site preparation. It rests 
on four screw jacks so that it can be 
leveled easily on bumpy ground. Says 
Kostanecki. “.\ guy could even mount the 
Hideout on a raft and use it as a house- 
boat.” 


The interior dimensions of both the 
Hideout and the Nutshell are, in fact, 
comparable to those of a large cabin 
cruiser or a small houseboat. “This kind 
of house won't appeal to the man who 
wants a lot of living space,” admits John 
Bemis of Acorn Structures. “It's intended 
simply to provide the essentials of living. 
The assumption is that the owner family 
will spend most of the time enjoying 
sports outside the house, not in it.” 

Large numbers of men and their fam- 
ilies see a vacation retreat in just these 
terms, for the great hideaway hunt has 
produced a sudden surge in sales of 
houseboats. Boating in general has been 
a boom industry in this country since the 
end of World War II, but there hasn't 
been much interest in houseboats until 
recently. “The market has reversed itself 
in the last 18 months,” says John Purcell 
of the H. D. Willcutts Co. in Tennessee, 
a major houseboat builder. “We used to 
be the slowest-growing segment of the 
pleasure-boat business. But listen to next 
year’s estimates. The industry as a whole 
expects to do seven to 10 percent better 
in 1967 than 1966. We expect to do about 
50 percent better.” 

A houseboat is a mobile hideaway. You 
need no plot of land to set it on, and 
having no land, pay no real-estate taxes. 
You need a place to moor it, however, and 
the cost of this may offset what you save 
in taxes. Like the makers of land-based 
hideaways, houseboat builders in recent 
years have done a lot of thinking about 
low prices and easy maintenance. H. D. 


Willcutts’ Nauta-Line Division, for in- 
stance, sells a 32-foot houseboat for 


$8,895. It has a one-piece hull of molded 
fiber glass and an eight-cylinder engine, 
and it offers living quarters with bunk 
space for six, despite the fact that it’s 
one of the smallest houseboats afloat. 
Boatbuilders say a brisk trade has also 
sprung up in larger custom houseboats. 
Previews, Inc., a big international trad- 
ing company, has on its list of offerings 
a Dutch houseboat with as much space 
as a six-room house, including a living 
room 33 feet long. The price: $100,000. 

If your investment limit is $10,000 and 
you want as much house space as you 
can get, the makers of land-based hide- 
aways have a lot of designs to present. 
The Reynolds Metals Co. “has j just begun 
to market a two-story, aluminum-roofed 
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A-frame house, with ground-floor dimen- 
sions 22 by 28 feet, for $6,000 to 59,000. 
Redman Industries of Dallas. “Texas, has 
an odd-sized three-bedroom house for 
$3,880. It’s long and narrow. 521% feet 
by 12 feet, and the idea behind the shape 
is that the entire structure can be finished 
at the factory. mounted on wheels and 
sped along highw ays to the buyer. At his 
site, Redman’s setup men roll the house 
over previously prepared concrete piers. 
jack it up. remove the wheels and axles 
and lower the house onto the piers. The 
house, built of light wood. weighs about 
914 tons, including its forced-air heat- 
ing system and 30-gallon water heater. 

Other manufacturers offer hideaways 
at low prices by letting you do some of 
the construction work yourself. For in- 
stance, you can build your own log 
cabin even without cutting down trees. 
A number of companies around the coun- 
try sell notched logs precut to fit into a 
cabin design—all you have to do is the 
logrolling. One such concern, Vermont 
Log Building, has a log package for 
$3,500 that you can turn into a 33-by-17 
foot cabin with a large sleeping loft. A 
drawback of log cabins is that they're 
heavy, and you'll usually pay anywhere 
from 50 cents to a dollar a mile for ship- 
ping. On the other hand, log walls need 
no exterior siding. interior finishing or 
insulation. 

Or you can get your hideaway by buy- 
ing a shell house. In the least expensive 
shell-house deal, the builder finishes the 
outside completely and puts in all inte- 
rior wall studding, rough flooring and 
stairs. You do, or arrange for, the plumb- 
ing, electrical work and interior finish- 
ing, and you can camp in the house as 
they are being done. The Jim Walter 
Corp., which estimates that about 10 per- 
cent of its house sales in 1966 were sec- 
ond homes, offers a 20-foot-square cot- 
tage shell for about $1,500 and a slightly 
larger model for $2,000. “We don’t nor- 
mally charge extra for transporting men 
and materials to your site,” says a com- 
pany officer, “as long as it is a reasonable 
distance from one of our factories and 
we can get our trucks to it. We've built 
vacation homes on the sides of moun- 
tains and set them on piers in water.” 


f you can afford a more expensive 
hideaway. or can work out a cost-sharing 
deal with friends, your choice gets wider. 
Prefab manufacturers such as Stanmar 
and Techbilt now offer what they call 
“leisure homes” in the $12,000 to $30,000 
bracket. These are complete houses which 
the companies are willing to deliver to 
out-of-the-way places. Techbilt has 
shipped a lot of hideaways recently to 
the Caribbean islands, for example. 
Your hideaway can even be more opu- 
lent than your primary pad. Three fam- 
ilies from Richmond, Virginia. bought a 
tumbledown castle in France last year. 
It cost them about $10,000 each. Though 
they generally use it at different times ‘of 
the year (one family likes to make the 
European winter-sports scene; the oth- 
ers prefer summer), the castle is big 
enough so that all three could live in it 
at once, Previews, Inc., is now offering 
for sale a 33-bedroom castle in the Aus- 
trian Alps and a I4-room castle above 


the Straits of Gibraltar in Morocco. 
“More and more Americans haye been 
buying second homes abroad in recent 
years,”” says a Previews official. “Overseas 
airline fares are steadily getting cheaper. 
and the cost of travel is often offset by 
lower real-estate prices and lower taxes 
in some foreign countries. ‘Phe tax bill 
on that castle in Morocco, for instance, 
is about S130 a year.” 

He tells of an American who went to 
Greece for a vacation a few years ago 
and, on an offshore island, found a sturdy 
eight-room house on the market for about 
$1,500. He bought it, put in another 
$1,000 to modernize it and now has i 
sumptuous second home for less than the 
price of a Nutshell. Unless you want your 
foreign hideaway to be at one of the “in” 
resorts, you can pick up bargains like this 
all over the world. Among foreign hide- 
aways now on the market are a two-bed- 
room house on the Spanish island ol 
Ibiza ($17,000), a modernistic two-bed- 
room cottage on the northeast coast ol 
Sardinia ($18,500), and a 200-acre island 
off Scotland with a four-story, 15-room 
house and several smaller buildings that 
could be rented out ($65,000) . 


Another way to fix yourself up with a 
spare-time lair is to buy into one of the 
literally hundreds of second-home devel- 
opments that have sprung up throughout 
the states in the last five years. These are 
much like suburban housing areas, ex- 
cept that most are too far from cities or 
industrial regions to interest daily com- 
muters. Normally they offer lower land 
prices and taxes than those in a suburb. 

Perhaps the most famous is Sea Ranch. 
a 14-mile stretch of California coast north 
of San Francisco. The developers of this 
5,000-acre tract have planned to leave 
most of it untouched forest and beach. 
Hideaway homes will be built in small 
clusters, and buyers must agree not to 
chop down trees or bring in too many 
nonnative plants and shrubs. Another 
mammoth hideaway tract is 4,200-acre 
Hemlock Farms, in the Pocono Moun- 
tains near Hawley, Pennsylvania. It in- 
cludes not only half-acre plots and a 
variety of houses ($13,000 to $30,000) . 
but also three lakes, a country club, a 
golf course, ski slopes and other sources 
of fun and frolic. Some hideaway-hunters 
won't like it. 

“No man should move into one of these 
leisure-home developments,” says one 
man who did and then moved out, “un- 
less he likes people a whole lot. The place 
I bought into was just like some crazy 
suburb that had got lost in the woods. 
Cocktail parties, gossip, ‘in’ groups and 
‘out’ groups, the whole damned suburban 
scene. When I go away on vacation, that’s 
the kind of thing I like to go away from.” 

Many men are too independent-minded 
for this kind of development. Many of 
them carry their independence to an op- 
posite achievement, designing and build- 
ing their own hideouts. “It takes a lot of 
time,” says John Heed, who put up his 
own log cabin in the Pennsylvania woods. 
“A man ought to think hard about 
whether he wants to spend his weekends 
sweating that way. All the backbreaking 
work, all the frustrations, the waiting for 
things that don't get delivered on time. 
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this isn’t everybody’s cup of tea. But 
maybe I’m odd. During the building 
period I went home every Sunday night 
feeling great.” 

Most Americans spend most of their 
lives in other people’s buildings, with 
other people’s tastes. Designing a hide- 
out gives a man a chance to put up a 
structure that pleases him alone. ‘‘Peo- 
ple let themselves go in planning a sec- 
ond home,” says New York architect 
Herman H. York. “That's why I like to 
work on second-home projects. In a pri- 
mary home you get tangled up with 
problems of status and community pro- 
priety. The house can’t be too different 
from its neighbors. But a second home 
can be way out.” 

There are alo methods of acquiring 
alternate hemes not really approved of 
by architects. One man built a cabin 
out of used railroad ties. A New Orleans 
cngineer got a serviceable hideout by re- 
furbishing a large truck trailer damaged 
in an accident. “We've sold a few light- 
houses for this purpose,” says a spokes- 
man of the U.S. Coast Guard, which has 
been abandoning traditional equipment 
in favor of electronic gadgetry. At the 
Chicago home builders’ convention last 
year, one developer told of a man who 
collected a truckload of two-by-four 
wood scraps at a new housing project. 
“These were sawed-off ends,” said the 
builder, “anywhere from a few inches to 
a few feet, stuff we usually burn. The 
guy said he was going to use the stuff like 
bricks, make walls out of it by sticking 
the blocks together with epoxy glue. 
That epoxy glue is stronger than bolts 
if you use it right.” 


Many manufacturers are promoting 
new building ideas in the second-home 
market. “This market is an ideal place 
for wying new methods and materials,” 
says Andy kostanecki, designer of the 
Hideout. “It’s sometimes hard to be 
imaginative in building an ordinary 
suburban house because building restric- 
tions get in the way. But most rural 
areas. where second homes are built, have 
no building codes. Aside from state sani- 
tary codes, you can build in any way that 
scems sound.” 

Plastic plumbing pipe such as PVC 
(polyvinyl chloride) is an example of 
what Kostanecki is talking about. B. F. 
Goodrich and other manufacturers have 
been touting PVC’s advantages for 
years. It’s light and easy to cut. The 
joints are glued together. It won't cor- 
rode. It’s slippery and won't let mineral 
deposits build up to clog it. It can be 
made flexible to bend around complex 
corners without elbows. In the elastic 
type water can freeze without bursting 
the pipe. Yet Goodrich has had to spend 
mountains of money getting communi- 
ties to change old building codes that 
specify metal pipe. (Some codes—New 
York City’s, for one—are so old they 
haven’t even got around to allowing 
copper pipe yet.) “That's why we like 
the second-home market,” says a Good- 
rich salesman. “If we can show a man 
where PVC plumbing will save him time 
and money, he uses it.” 

The Chicago home builders’ show fea- 
tured many similar ideas. There were 
plastic roofing and siding materials, far 
instance—rotproof, insect-proof, fire-re- 
sistant. Aluminum sandwich panels for 
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walls, with a weatherproof outer surface 
and a decorative inner surface. Paints 
that kill mildew even in the dampest 
lakeshore location. A portable plug-in 
kitchen in a box, complete with oven and 
range. Miniature furnaces. Portable 
fireplaces. Fiber-glass bathtubs and 
shower stalls, with PVC plumbing al- 
ready in place. Steel-barred windows to 
keep thieves out. 

All of this emphasizes a paradox that 
has fascinated economists and _ sociolo- 
gists for decades. Gene C. Brewer, presi- 
dent of the U.S. Plywood Corp., once 
put it this way: “It is an odd fact of the 
Industrial Revolution that, the more in- 
dustrialized nations become, the easier 
it becomes for people to escape the in- 
dustrial-urban environment and get out 
into the wilderness.” 

This circumstance may not be true for- 
ever. There may be a point of diminish- 
ing returns, a point where industry's 
cleverness in providing means of escape 
is canceled out by the steady shrinking 
of wild-land areas. Dozens of science- 
fiction novelists have imagined the In- 
dustrial Revolution’s desperately illogi- 
cal conclusion: a country so thoroughly 
industrialized that the entire continent 
is one solid city from coast to coast. 

That point hasn't been reached yet. 
There's still plenty of wild land avail- 
able at reasonable prices, and it has never 
been easier to buy or build a hideaway. 
Next decade or the decade after, wild- 
land prices could start climbing toward 
unreasonable levels. But right now the 
economic setup is ideal. This could be 
the peak period: the Great Escape of the 
1960's. —Max Gunther 


THE NAZI WHO TOOK NOTES 
[Continued from page 63] 


any attack on me or my officers would 
unleash a terrible scandal throughout the 
continent.” 

At this point, as Dollmann tells it, Von 
Lossow produced a metal case, which 
had come from police headquarters. It 
contained secret papers about Hitler's 
private life since his arrival in Munich 
more than 10 years before. ‘The doors to 
the red and gold parlor were closed and 
the servants dismissed. In the muted 
background the orchestra could still 
be heard. The old general picked up a 
folder thick with depositions and eye- 
witness testimony. In a cutting, pitiless 
voice, he began to read: 

“In a cafe near the university on te 
evening of... .” 

When he had finished, his hushed au- 
dience had been titillated with lurid im- 
ages of a nasty man less interested in 
German politics than in young and boy- 
ish German men. 

No one has ever confirmed the exist- 
ence of the Von Lossow papers, let alone 
whether or not they were falsified. But 
the staid old general’s juicy tale im- 
pressed Dollmann deeply, whetting his 
patrician taste for gossip. This love of 
paradox and irony would send him chas- 
ing after secrets and scuttlebutt with 
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Casanova’s passion. The knowledge he 
would gain would help him stay alive in 
the bloody era that was dawning. 

Always probing, ever querying, Doll- 
mann would one day find a measure of 
support for the buried scandal. 

The year was 1938. The time was 
spring. ‘The place sunny Naples. Two 
people alone: a dashing SS man in a trim 
olive uniform, his cords and tassels dan- 
gling impressively from his shoulder; and 
a youthful, rather attractive German 
fraulein, a girl on a holiday in Italy. His 
name is Dollmann; hers, Eva Braun, said 
to be Hitler's mistress. 

Dollmann had spent the past decade in 
Italy. As a young scholar he had come to 
Rome in 1927 with a grant to do research 
on a Renaissance pope. The grant ran 
out. The world changed. Hitler came to 
power. But Dollmann managed to stay in 
Italy, pursuing his studies. By now he 
spoke the language flawlessly and was 
known to his many friends as “Eugenio.” 

A year before his encounter with Eva 
Braun, his rather obscure existence had 
been completely transformed. He had 
come face to face with Hitler. They took 
a liking to one another. It happened this 
way: Hitler was to address an assembly 
of Italian Fascist youth. His interpreter 
was suddenly taken ill, Dollmann was 
pressed into service and summoned to 
Hitler's room. 

“Mein Fuehrer,” snapped the stiff ad- 
jutant who introduced them, “Doktor 
Dollman ist da.’ One can still hear the 
heels clicking. 


A figure stepped from behind a screen. 
It was Hitler. He extended his hand. 

“So, you are Doctor Dollmann from 
Rome?” 

“Hitler held my hand for several sec- 
onds,” Dollmann remembers. “He stared 
at me intensively with those famous eyes 

. it seemed as if he were trying to 
hypnotize me.” 

Perhaps he was, although Dollmann 
claims he was immune to Hitler’s reputed 
magnetic qualities. In any eyent, Doll- 
mann immediately entered the elite and 
sinister, paramilitary Schutz Staffel (SS). 
He was given a commission and a “dream 
job” as SS boss Heinrich Himmler’s dep- 
uty in Rome, which meant prying into 
the affairs of diplomats, kings and titled 
ladies. He was also to be an interpreter 
at the highest level. 

Dollmann had scarcely settled into his 
new life, when Hitler made a state visit 
to Italy. Dollmann was given the delicate 
task of keeping Eva Braun, who was not 
to be seen in public with the Fuehrer, 
out of view. So while state banquets at 
the Quirinal Palace in Rome were being 
held amid the pomp of royalty, Eva and 
Dollmann were touring Naples. 

He charmed her. It was easy. Eva, the 
photographer’s daughter, pined for a 
fairy-tale life as one of the heroines in 
the dime novels and movie fan magazines 
she read incessantly. She loved dancing. 
daydreams, and gallant men. Before long 
Dollmann won her trust and became het 
confidant. This was but a single step from 
verbalizing the question in the mind of 


every German: “What was it like, what 
was it really like, to be his woman?” 

“He is a saint,”” Eva said to Dollmann 
a little sadly. “The idea of physical con- 
tact would be for him to defile his mis- 
sion. Many times we sit and watch the 
sun come up after spending the whole 
night talking. He says to me that his only 
love is Germany and that to forget it, even 
for a moment, would shatter the mystical 
forces of his mission. . . . The mission, 
the mission, always the mission! . . . Of 
course, people think of my life with the 
Fuehrer in quite another way. If they 
only knew!” 

Dollmann, recalling Von  Lossow’s 
party, says he knew it all the time. 

When that long Italian summer faded, 
Dollmann turned to more serious work. 
Hitler was getting ready for war. In Sep- 
tember the Munich Pact was signed, vir- 
tually wiping Czechoslovakia from the 
map. Dollmann was there, lolling in the 
elitter, his mind recording the behind- 
the-scenes chatter. 

The Fuehrer, French Premier Daladier 
and British Prime Minister Chamberlain 
put their names to the agreement that 
was to bring “peace in our time.” But, 
according to Dollmann, the show be- 
longed to Mussolini. 

“Whoever observed him that dramatic 
day,” Dollmann thinks back, “could not 
but admire his talent as an actor.” 

When the war exploded, Dollmann 
stayed in Rome. His work grew more 
complex, dangerous—with Dollmann lov- 
ing every minute of it. He dabbled in 
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espionage, spying for Himmler on Ger- 
many’s ally, the Italians. He disapproved 
of the Nazis’ heavy-handed police meth- 
ods, although he never complained aloud. 
The subtler Italian techniques, formu- 
lated by one of his closest friends—Himm- 
ler’s Fascist counterpart, Arturo Boc- 
chini—were more to his tastes. 

Bocchini’s spy organization, says Doll- 
mann, was more “refined” than the Ges- 
tapo and did not specialize in wholesale 
arrests and torture. “It kept a close eye 
on the mistresses of its clients and it 
bribed prostitutes, pimps, brothel-keep- 
ers and aristocrats.” “‘Bocchini,’’ says 
Dollmann nostalgically, “was the last of 
the great European police chiefs.” 

For Dollmann’s side the war went well 
at first, but then, after Stalingrad, the 
Reich began to crumble. On a hot Roman 
Sunday in July, 1943, the debonair SS 
man stepped out of his role as an on- 
looker to history and tried to make some 
on his own, 

The stunning news that day was the 
sudden overthrow and arrest of Mussolini 
by a group of conspirators led by the 
Italian king and Army Marshal Badoglio. 
Dollmann rushed over to the German 
embassy. 

“T told our ambassador that he had 
only two alternatives: either make imme- 
diate contact with Badoglio, or take com- 
mand of the SS brigade in Rome and 
through me link up with the ‘M’ Division 
{[Mussolini’s militia] and liberate the 
Duce.” Dollmann urged the latter course. 
He argued that the “M” Division’s 36 
Supertiger tanks would be enough to 
sweep Badoglio away and restore the 
Nazis’ longtime spiritual ally to power. 

In the meantime Berlin was continu- 
ously on the telephone. Hitler screamed 
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summer replacement.” 


that Badoglio must not be recognized and 
demanded that Mussolini be freed. Doll- 
mann’s plot offered the way, and he and 
Ambassador Hans Georg von Mackensen 
waited for the overthrown Fascist leaders 
to gather around them for the march 
against Badoglio and the king. 

At 9:15 that evening one lone Fascist 
appeared: party boss Roberto Farinacci. 
Dollmann thought the moment for the 
countercoup had come. He swiftly ush- 
ered Farinacci into the ambassador's suite, 
away from the cries of the joyful but 
threatening crowds who had filled the 
streets of Rome. 

“Farinacci’s face had paled and he 
trembled with fear,” Dollmann recalls. 
“His only wish was to take the first plane 
to Germany. Not a word about the Duce. 
Not a word about the ‘M’ Division. Not 
a sign that he wanted to attempt the 
liberation.” 

Dollmann was disgusted. No one else 
ever showed up. The plot failed. Hitler 
was furious. Mackensen was recalled to 
Berlin. But the indomitable Dollmann 
somehow won a promotion to Standarten- 
fuehrer, a full colonel. If you don’t know 
what the duties of a Standartenfuehrer in 
Rome might be, it is not surprising. 
Neither did Dollmann. But it sounded 
fine and he used his title to extend his 
self-appointed powers and his ever-grow- 
ing influence. 

Exactly one year later, almost to the 
day, he was to see another conspiracy go 
bad. In this one, the July 20th plot to 
assassinate Hitler, he had no part—other 
than a privileged front seat at the after- 
math, where he was an eyewitness to some 
of the most bizarre and emotionally 
charged moments of the war. 

At about 12:40 p.m., a bomb concealed 


in a briefcase went off in Hitler's con- 
ference room. Hitler was but a few feet 
from the tremendous blast. The walls 
and windows and several German officers 
were blown apart, but the Fuehrer es- 
caped serious injury with not much more 
than a scratch, although his eardrums 
were damaged from the sound of the 
powerful explosion. 

By a strange coincidence Dollmann 
showed up a few hours later—some 2,000 
miles away from his home base, He was 
accompanying Mussolini, who months 
back had been rescued by Hitler's agents, 
and reinstalled at the top of a shaky 
puppet regime. 

Hitler and Mussolini inspected the 
bombed-out conference room, with Doll- 
mann peeking over their shoulders. A few 
hours later a mad tea party was held. 
Hitler raved thunderously—right into 
Dollmann’s memory tape—about how he 
would wreak bloody revenge on the plot- 
ters, (“I will sweep them off the face of 
the earth. .. .”) Dollmann was terrified. 
He had never seen or heard anything like 
this. 

His 10-page account, typed out while 
he was a prisoner of the British after the 
war, formed the basis of what the world 
knows about that singular afternoon. The 
story has been retold endless times in 
countless books (sometimes, Dollmann 
decries indignantly, “without acknowl- 
edgement”), including the Trevor-Roper 
and Bullock histories, and William L. 
Shirer’s The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich. 

The July 20th plotters, Dollmann said 
years later, “tried to do too much too 
late.” He himself, even as he listened to 
the vampire Fuehrer searching for the 
plotters’ blood, was already involved in a 
conspiracy of his own. Though he did not 
know it at the time, this would end in the 
“secret surrender" to Allen Dulles of the 
million-man German army in Italy. 

Whenever he tells the story of the sur- 
render in May 1945, which he does quite 
frequently, Dollmann begins with May 
1944. Then, in an atmosphere of high in- 
irigue, he arranged a top secret meeting 
between SS-Obergruppenfuehrer (Gen.) 
Karl Wolff and Pope Pius XII. 

Always creating glamorous roles for 
himself, Dollmann had stepped into the 
part of a Nazi liaison with the Church, 
Only six weeks or so earlier, he was in- 
volved in a significant meeting at the 
Vatican. A group of Italian partisans at- 
tacked a column of SS men, killing 33. 
Hitler, himself, decided on the penalty: 
10 Italians would be shot for each dead 
German. The executions were carried out 
in the Ardeantine caves of Rome. 

In researching my book Death in 
Rome, which deals with the massacre, I 
was told by Dollmann that he had alerted 
the Vatican to the Nazi plan. The lack 
of intervention by the Church has added 
fuel to the controversy over the Pope's 
role in World War II. 

In the Rome of 1944, then, Dollmann 
had come to know Vatican dignitaries 
well. The Pope agreed to see General 
Wolff, especially since high-placed Italian 
friends of Dollmann’s were hinting that 
the audience might somehow be aimed at 
peace. Wolff, however, was not yet a full 
party to Dollmann’s dreams and intrigues. 
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On May 10th, Wolff, dressed in bor- 
rowed civilian clothes, was spirited into 
the Vatican and directly to the sala delle 
udienze of His Holiness. While Dollmann 
waited in the antechamber, Pope Pius 
XIL and the Nazi general spoke for three- 
quarters of an hour. There is no record 
of what was said, other than Dollmann’s 
word and the account given in Wolff's 
still unpublished memoirs, which were 
ghostwritten by—you guessed it—Doll- 
mann. 

In these papers Wolff, that is, Doll- 
mann, wrote that in the course of this 
audience: “I declared myself ready to do 
everything in my power to bring the war 
to a rapid conclusion.” Even Hitler would 
have said that. But even Hitler probably 
would not have committed the horribly 
gauche little incident that occurred as 
Wolff was taking leave of the Pontiff. 

The door to the private room opened 
and Dollmann could see Wolff backing 
away from the gaunt Pope. Instead of 
bowing politely or performing some such 
nicety, the SS so-called “peace” general 
suddenly stiffened. Obviously obeying an 
ingrained reflex mightier than his will, 
Wolff's right arm shot up in a Nazi salute: 
“Heil Hitler!” Dollmann looked on in 
cringing amazement, his skin crawling. 

Less than a month later Rome fell to 
the Allies and Dollmann fled with the re- 
treating German armies to the north of 
Italy. At the same time the D-Day in- 
vasion penetrated the heartlands of Hit- 
ler’s Fortress Europe, and the Russians 
continued their inexorable sweep west- 
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ward. Dollmann, like many of his Nazi 
colleagues, knew the time was rapidly 
approaching to have to make “‘peace”— 
the word “surrender” did not enter until 
much later. 

The peace the Germans hoped for was 
an East-West split in the Allies, a sepa~ 
rate peace with the Anglo-Americans, and 
an all-West campaign against the Rus- 
sians. ‘An absurd idea,” Dollmann said 
later, but not then. While Germans in 
the east, west and north were conjuring 
plots of their own, the Nazis to the south 
looked to Dollmann to get an Italian- 
based conspiracy rolling, which was the 
one that eventually was first to pay off. 

Now was the time to bring “peace gen- 
eral” Wolff really into the picture. But 
Dollmann made the mistake of mention- 
ing the plot on the same day the attempt 
was made to kill Hitler. The bloodbath 
that followed the July 20th affair, was 
cnough to scare off Wolff for another nine 
months, until March, 1945. 

At last he did enter Dollmann’s con- 
spiracy. Negotiations were opened with 
Allen Dulles. The rest is history. In 
the end, the German dream about breach- 
ing the unconditional surrender terms 
was discarded in the face of the tough 
reality that the Germans had lost the war. 
The Allies held fast. Hitler killed him- 
self, freeing his officers from their oath 
of loyalty to him. The Dollmann-to-Dul- 
les capitulation took place on May 2nd. 
Six days later the war in Europe was 
over. 

When the big news broke, Dollmann 


Was enjoying the peaceful sunshine in a 
northern Italian villa. He felt somewhat 
immune to the world’s hatred of the 
fallen Nazis. For his role in the surrender, 
he had been given vague assurances of 
special consideration by the Allies. 

On May 13th, however, he was arrested. 
A new life of adventure was about to be- 
gin. 

In British custody he was moved to 
Rome to an interrogation center hastily 
set up in some movie lots where in what 
were suddenly “the old days” Dollmann 
had sipped champagne at parties of the 
queens of the European screen. 

Among his prison mates was Frau 
Himmler, of course a dear friend of Doll- 
mann’s. He thus recorded for history her 
famous remark on hearing of her hus- 
band’s suicide: how happy she was that 
Heinrich would not have to hear the bad 
things people were saying about him. 

The British cleared Dollmann of any 
war crimes responsibility and he was 
transferred to a POW camp. One night, 
between the sweeping searchlights from 
the guard towers, he cut through the 
barbed wire and escaped. He made his 
way north, contacted the Archbishop of 
Milan (another old friend). Moved no 
doubt because it happened to be Christ- 
mas eye, the prelate found a hiding place 
for the fugitive in the Cardinal Ferrari 
Institute, a mental institution. 

Dollmann lived among the patients for 
several weeks, embittered by the “raw 
deal,” the Allies had given him. Then, 
much to his surprise, he was invited to 
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come to Rome under American protec- 
tion. His unseen sponsors set him up in 
a luxurious five-room apartment in the 
best part of town. For weeks he won- 
dered in silent ignorance about his turn 
of luck. Finally he was visited by two 
American intelligence agents. They pro- 
vided him with a new identity (he was 
now “Alfredo Casani’’), a bundle of bank- 
notes and an assignment as an undercover 
spy for the U.S. to engage, he says, in 
“anti-Russian espionage.” A new, cold 
war was on. 

Dollmann switched sides as easily 
changing TV channels. But before he 
could be given his first mission he was— 
in the words of the trade—“blown.” Rec 
ognized outside a movie theater by an 
ex-member of the underground, he was 
arrested by the Italian police. The story 
of the top Nazi living in luxury in Allied 
Rome made world “he: idlines and em- 
barrassed Washington. His usefulness as 
a spy was reduced to zero, He was 
dropped. 

‘To remove Dollmann from the hostile 
Romans, the Americans arranged his re- 
lease, later sneaked him out to the air- 
port on a stretcher and flew him to Ger- 
many. He tried to go to Austria and was 
promptly rearrested by the French, whose 
occupation zone he was in. Again the 
Americans stepped in and gained his re- 
lease. A U.S. secret agent, Irving Ross 
(who was later mysteriously killed), 
stuffed Dollmann into the trunk of his 
Cadillac and drove across the Italian bor- 
der. 

With the help of his friends in north- 
ern Italy, Dollmann was admitted to 
Switzerland. He was later handed an 
Italian passport, of dubious authenticity, 
in exchange for his help in setting up a 
clandestine aid service for the many Nazis 
who had a sudden postwar interest in 
getting to South America, This activity, 


which seems to have kept him occupied 
for a number of years, had another name: 
something probably said with a devilish 
smile, like “refugee relief work.” 

Early in 1952, the Swiss opened de- 
portation proceedings against Enrico 
Larcher, a Milanese art dealer who 
proved to be none other than Dollmann. 
In October Larcher, or Dollmann, 
showed up in West Germany at the 
Frankfurt airport and was arrested by 
immigration officials. He was reportedly 
linked to an undercover Nazi movement 
based in Madrid with far-flung opera- 
uions on three continents. 

The press was loudly indignant for a 
while, but in the end Dollmann was con- 
victed only of traveling on forged docu- 
ments and served two months in a West 
German jail. Since then, he has been out 
of the news, at least off the front pages. 


Today, at age 67, still lithe and dapper, 
looking a full decade younger than i 
years, Dollmann appears to be retired, ; 
colonel’s pension eases matters. He a 
had time to pen his wartime memoirs and 
even those of some of his colleagues, too. 
Now he is working on an autobiography, 
bringing the story up to date. 

The last time I saw Dollmann, a cou- 
ple of months back in that ornamented 
garret in the blue hotel, I asked him 
about his present activities. “I deal only 
in times gone by,” he replied, “writing, 
television appearances occasionally, and 
reminiscing. 

But what of the neo-Nazis of today, 


whom the whole world fears? Is it all 
Starting up anew? 
Nothing to worry about, Dollmann 


says powerfully, but not convincingly. “If 
I went out into the streets of Munich 
marching under the swastika, I couldn't 
get 10 people to follow me.” 

This was said a few weeks before more 
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than a million of his countrymen went 
to the polls in two West German states 
and voted neo-Nazi. 

What kind of government would he 
like to see in Germany now? Dollmann is 
not quite sure, but he wishes other coun- 
tries would stop picking on the present 
Federal Republic, especially the Ameri- 
cans. “Who else do the Americans have as 
a friend in Europe?” he asks. 

He deplores the continuing stories in 
the American press describing renascent 
Nazism. Also, he says, the Israelis are in 
error in this regard, although he thinks 
Ben-Gurion was a wise leader. But the 
Israeli press, Dollmann laments, contin- 
ues to inveigh against the Germans. 
“What do they want?" he asks repeatedly, 
“What do they want?” 

But Dollmann claims to be an author- 
ity only on “times past,’ and he is but 
incidentally interested in the present, less 
so in the future. In that event, has he told 
all he knows? Are we to expect new reve- 
lations, which may prove meaningful to 
history? And most important, has he told 
the truth? 

Undoubtedly there are some secrets he 
will never divulge. Others may come out, 
as has already happened, if he outlives 
the persons involved. There may be 
something new in the Dollmann-ghosted 
Karl Wolff memoirs, if they are ever pub- 
lished. (Wolff, incidentally, is now in 
prison, convicted in 1964 for his part in 
the extermination of 300,000 Jews.) 

I have seen in those pages a noteworthy 
quote attributed to Hitler concerning the 
still-disputed Hess case. Here, according 
to Wolfl-Dollmann, the Fuehrer virtually 
admits that he sent Hess on his famous 
flying peace mission to Britain in 1941. 
If so, this would overturn the existing 
consensus that Hess acted alone—out ol 
madness. Dollmann says today: ‘Hess was 
not mad; a very highly place d source told 
me at the time he wi AS ‘fully convinced’ 
Hess was sent by Hitler. 

As for the marriage of Lady Truth with 
Doctor Dollmann, time will be the best 
judge of that relationship. In my own cx- 
perience, wherever it was possible to con 
sult other sources his version of events 
was for the most part corroborated, al- 
though I have caught him playing around 
here and there. Others have found him 
usually reliable, but given to exaggera- 
tion. 

Where he is most refreshingly faithful 
to the way things really were, is in his re- 
fusal to deny that he was just as much a 
Nazi as any other member of the party. 
Perhaps the best descri iption of what kind 
of Nazi he was came out of our most 
recent encounter. 

He had learned that Allen Dulles in 
his book on the surrender had called him 
a “slippery customer” (actually Doll- 
mann had misread; it was one of Dulles’s 
aides who had used the phrase). Doll- 
mann seemed upset. “From the little 
English I know,” he said in beautiful 
Italian, “sleeperee coostomer is not ex- 
actly a compliment. Is it?” 

I said it meant someone who was 
shrewd, cunning, Machiavellian. 

“Oh,” he observed suddenly beaming, 
“that is a compliment—for me.” 

—Robert Katz 
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concentrate), or MPC (marine protein 
concentrate). Concentrate is a good 
word. FPC is so concentrated that less 
than a_ half-ounce—a__ tablespoonful— 
mixed with a bowl of rice, corn or other 
cereal gives a man or growing child a 
full day's supply of animal protein. And 
it’s so cheap that $1.80 buys all an adult 
or child needs for a year. Made in other 
countries, a dollar's worth would do it. In 
a world where malnutrition and starva- 
tion, particularly protein starvation, is 
widespread, such a low-cost substance 
could have profound effects. “Within 15 
years,” reports Dr. Federico Gomez, a 
prominent Mexican physician who con- 
ducted widespread tests with the sub- 
stance in his country, “fish flour could 
change the entire economic and social 
face of Mexico.” 

Despite such glowing statements, fish 
flour is not universally admired. The 
main objection grows from the fact that 
it is made from whole fish, heads, tails, 
everything. ““When someone takes a 19- 
pound fish, intestinal contents and all, 
and grinds it into a powder, as far as 
I’m concerned, that’s filthy and putrid,” 
says George P. Larrick, until recently 
commissioner of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. The FDA, consequently, 
consistently refused to okay fish flour and 
thus effectively prevented its use. 


For the last six years, that’s where the 
matter stood. Despite the potential bene- 
fits claimed by its backers, fish flour 
couldn’t get moying because the FDA 
was blocking its path. But now, finally, 
the door is open. The FDA, in an abrupt 
reversal, has approved the product. It’s 
a great triumph for Ezra Levin who de- 
veloped fish flour and crusaded for its 
acceptance with the fire of a prophet. 
But it was a hard-fought victory that 
came only after a long, bitter struggle. 

Fish flour has been Levin's passion, 
almost his religion, for more than a dec- 
ade. But the event that really started the 
whole thing took place 34 years ago. 
Levin had worked out a process for re- 
moving the oil from wheat germ, thus 
making it possible to use the most nu- 
tritious part of the wheat. Until that 
time, the germ had been too perishable 
to be of much use. The oil, he knew, con- 
tained high concentrations of vitamins 
and other substances and would also be 
a valuable product. So in 1933, Levin 
established the VioBin Corporation in 
Monticello, Illinois, a firm he still owns 
outright, and went into production. 
VioBin is the world’s largest producer 
of defatted wheat germ, today included 
in baby foods, enriched spaghetti and 
macaroni, and other food products. 

By the end of World War II, Levin 
had expanded his basic process so that it 
could be used to remove fats and water 
from animal tissue. This immediately 
put him into several highly unusual and 
profitable businesses. 


VioBin, for example, processes raw 
animal pancreas into pancreatin, a sub- 
stance used to treat patients with cystic 
fibrosis. “We make the finest pancreatin 
in the world,” says Levin. He uses essen- 
tially the same process to remove fat and 
water from animal lung, The material 
thus produced is then processed into 
heparin by drug companies. Heparin, an 
anticoagulant, is used by surgeons to pre- 
vent blood clotting during operations 
and also to treat heart attack patients. 

“Our activity is unique,” says Levin. 
“We do only things nobody else can.’ 

Levin’s ability to “do things nobody 
else can’? has made him a millionaire. 
But he takes a cavalier view of wealth. 
“Profit,” says Levin, “is not a motivation 
for work. It’s important only as a meas- 
urement of success. These things I’ve 
created have great potential for the coun- 
try, for the world. And besides,” he adds, 
“T’ve got all the money I need.” 

While the businessman-biochemist may 
be atypical in his attitudes toward money- 
making, he fits the tycoon mold in other 
respects. He works the usual executive 
16-hour day, and shows up at the office 
every day of the year, even Sundays and 
holidays. He lives on a street of solid- 
looking homes and well-manicured lawns 
in Champaign, Illinois, and drives his 
Cadillac daily the 20 miles back and forth 
from his Monticello plant. His home is 
low, long and modern, with such luxury 
touches as indirect lighting and special 
built-in display spaces for his collection 
of original modern art. 
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Levin is a phenomenon in seyeral re- 
spects. He is 74 years old, but looks a 
vigorous 50 and acts younger. Under a 
fine crop of snowy hair, and behind his 
black, horn-rimmed glasses, is a ruddy, 
healthy, unwrinkled face. He is tall and 
solid looking. His voice is powerful. He 
walks with the bounce and upright 
carriage of a man in his prime. And when 
he says “Let me run upstairs and get 
something,” it’s not a figure of speech. 
He takes the steps two at a time. 

When he starts to talk about fish flour, 
he has the zeal and natural eloquence of 
a revival preacher. As he warms to his 
subject, his voice rises and he chops the 
air with the side of his hand to make his 
points. “I saw years ago that it could 
cure chronic malnutrition and_ bring 
hope and strength to billions of human 
beings,” he says fervently. “So I decided 
to take some of the money I had made 
out of my basic process and with it work 
out a method for taking the fish of the 
sea that need only to be harvested, and 
processing them by the same method into 
a fish protein concentrate.” 

It wasn’t as easy as it sounds, and the 
development, according to Levin's esti- 
mates, cost $3 million. But the need for 
such a product was obvious, desperate 
and widely recognized. “The most criti- 
cal food shortage today and for a long 
time to come,” says former director of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries McKer- 
nan, “will be animal protein.” The UN’s 
Food and Agriculture Organization re- 
ports that severe protein malnutrition 
accounts for nine out of 10 children's 
hospital admissions in South Africa. 
“Practically every child in certain Afri- 
can and Central American regions,” says 
Dr. Jean Mayer of Harvard’s School 
of Public Health, “has‘or has had some 
degree of protein malnutrition.” Mexi- 
can authorities estimate that three of 
every five citizens suffer from hypo- 
proteinemia—protein malnutrition that 
keeps a man from doing a day's work, 
a child from growing. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has estimated the 
world shortage of protein at 2.5 million 
tons a year. 

Fish flour seemed an obvious answer. 
It was potent, cheap and potentially 
plentiful. “Fish protein concentrate has 
an 80 percent protein content compared 
with eggs, 11 percent; chicken, 15 per 
cent; beef, 11 percent; and nonfat dry 
milk, 35 percent,” said Sen. E. L. Bartlett 
of Alaska to his Senate colleagues. “From 
estimates made, it appears that fish pro- 
tein concentrate could be produced at a 
cost that would be half the cost of its 
nearest competitor and twice as rich in 
protein.” (Since Bartlett made the state- 
ment, Levin has further refined the 
process to turn out a product with 85 to 
90 percent protein content.) 

“Marine biologists estimate that the 
seas of the world could annually sustain 
a catch of 400 or 500 billion pounds of 
fish,” says McKernan. “Tragically, about 
85 percent of this potential supply is 
now going to waste.” Yet the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures show that the 
annual protein needs of the entire world 
could be met if less than 10 percent of 
the presently unused surplus were har- 
vested. Protein needs of the skyrocketing 
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world population could be met for years 
by simply using the sea’s annual crop of 
fish. “The ocean’s resources are ade- 
quate,” says Bartlett, “to meet the animal 
protein needs on a sustained basis of a 
world population of 30 billion people, 
10 times our present population.” 

When Levin had developed the basic 
process for making fish protein concen- 
trate in the mid 1950's, he built a plant 
capable of handling some 100 tons of fish 
a day in New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

The basic plan was this: The plant 
would produce fish flour with a con- 
siderable amount—but not all—of the oil 
removed. The preparation would, con- 
sequently, retain some fish odor and 
flavor. This relatively unrefined product 
could then be sold as fish meal, already 
widely used as animal feed. Then a part 
of the production could be taken to Mon- 
ticello for further extraction of oils and 
moisture. This final product would be 
designed for human consumption. As it 
was introduced and accepted, an increas- 
ingly larger proportion of New Bedford’s 
production would be further processed 
for human food. While the New Bedford 
plant could turn out some 15 tons of 
fish flour a day, the Monticello plant 
could further refine only about three 
tons. When demand rose sufficiently, 
Levin would build another plant for the 
finishing operation. 

The production of fish flour, while 
simple in principle, is fairly complicated 
in execution. Fishing boats pull into the 
pier near the New Bedford plant and 
pump their catches directly into the fac- 
tory where the fish go into a grinder and 
are turned into marine hamburger. This 
ground-fish mush then goes to a tank- 
car-sized vertical vessel where it is mixed 
with a solvent, ethylene dichloride, and 
simmered gently at 170 degrees for 20 
minutes. This process removes virtually 
all of the oil and water from the fish. 
Then, the drained substance is moved by 
conveyor belt to a somewhat smaller ro- 
tating tank and, under gentle heat and 
vacuum, is tumbled to a dry, coarse, gray- 
ish yellow material—fish meal. Some of 
this is shipped to Monticello. 

At Monticello, the meal goes into an- 
other huge tank, where Levin separates 
the bone particles from the flesh in a 
secret process. The remaining material is 
mixed with alcohol, a solvent that re- 
moves the final traces of oil and several 
compounds called amines which con- 
tribute to fish taste and odor. After an- 
other stage of drying, again in a tum- 
bling low-pressure vessel, the final prod- 
uct emerges. It is better than 85 percent 
pure protein and has such a faint fish 
odor you have to stick your nose in it to 
smell it at all. 

The final product is cheap for two 
reasons. First, it uses .the whole fish, 
which eliminates handling and cleaning 
costs. And second, it uses any fish, includ- 
ing so-called trash fish. These species, not 
normally used for human food because 
they’re too bony or haye other faults, 
make up to half of the average fisher- 
man’s catch, but they’re usually shoveled 
overboard for the seagulls. Their protein, 
though, is just as good as that of the most 
prized food fish. 

By the late 1950's, Levin was in full 
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production. Animal tests showed that his 
FPC was indeed an extremely high 
quality protein and he started shipping 
it to researchers around the world for use 
in human feeding trials. 

Results were almost magical. In Africa, 
the child’s disease of kwashiorkor is every- 
where. Its victims develop expressionless 
eyes, puffy faces, swollen legs and arms, 
grotesquely bloated bellies and badly 
flaking skin, Less than an ounce of fish 
flour per child per day added to the 
child’s usual food brought rapid recovery. 
In two or three months, children who 
had been on the verge of death were 
healthy and active. In Peru fish flour 
mixed with wheat flour, sugar and oil 
was fed to infants who thrived on it. 
“Our stuff took the place of mother's 
milk!” shouts Levin, shaking his finger 
at heaven. “Mother's milk!”” he shouts 
again, repeating the key phrase, a habit 
of his. Enthusiastic reports on the bene- 
fits of adding small amounts of fish flour 
to the diets of malnourished children and 
adults poured in from Indonesia, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Brazil, Bolivia, Thai- 
land, more than 20 countries in all. 

By 1960 Levin was sure he had a 
proven, highly useful product and was 
ready to start large-scale production for 
mass feeding programs around the world. 
He applied for approval of his product 
by the U.S. guardian of food standards, 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

When word got out that fish flour was 
up for approval, millers and wheat 
growers descended on Washington to 
lobby against it. Most apparently mis- 
understood and thought it was threaten- 
ing to replace wheat flour as the basic 
ingredient of bread, The American Dry 
Milk Institute, seeing a possible com- 
petitor, opposed FDA approval. Women’s 
groups wrote the FDA by the hundreds, 
demanding that the petition be turned 
down, Health officials of 21 states called 
on FDA to block sale in the U.S. 

Main opposition, of course, centered 
around the fact that Levin’s process 
called for the whole fish to be ground up 
and cleaned chemically. The final prod- 
uct, scientists testified, was as safe and 
pure as a baby’s formula—considerably 
purer and more germ free than most 
things Americans eat. in fact. 

Scientific fact notwithstanding, the 
FDA turned thumbs down on fish flour. 
While the product was wholesome, pure 
and nutritious, it said, FPC was “un- 
esthetic.” Most people would consider a 
product containing fish intestines un- 
acceptable, so the FDA could not ap- 
prove it. 

But, said the agency, it would have no 
objection to a similar product made only 
from the flesh of food fish. In other words, 
it would be perfectly all right to catch 
fish, clean them, remove the fins, head, 
tail and bones, and make fish flour. “‘It 
would cost a dollar a pound instead of 
15 cents to make it the way they want it,” 
raged Levin. The plan, in other words, 
would completely defeat the purpose of 
the process: to prepare a highly nutri- 
tious substance at a very low cost. 

The FDA’s refusal to license fish flour 
technically had no effect on Levin's sales 
outside of the United States. In practice, 
the decision effectively checkmated him. 
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“1 was selling the stuff abroad in small 
but growing amounts,” he says. “Then 
the FDA came along with its ruling and 
| found interest dropping off all over the 
place. In San Salvador, they told me, ‘If 
FDA says it isn’t good enough for Ameri- 
cans, then it isn’t good enough for us.’ 
Can you blame them?” 

Even in countries where authorities 
knew that squeamishness—and not scien- 
tific opinion—was behind the FDA de- 
cision, few would use it. One official said 
his country could not risk approving 
FDA-banned material. If it did, the op- 
position party, always looking for an 
issue, would crucify his government, 

Ezra Levin has many virtues. Patience 
is not one of them. With care and tact, 
the FDA might have been won over fairly 
quickly. But Levin declared war. At one 
conference when he thought a high FDA 
official wrong on a point under discus- 
sion, he rose, looked him in the eye, and 
shouted, “Doctor, you are the damnedest 
fool I ever met.” As he later conceded, 
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it wasn’t the way most calculated to win 
friends and influence bureaucrats. 

While Levin may have been the FDA's 
most outspoken critic, he wasn’t the only 
one. Several congressmen introduced 
bills directing the FDA to disregard its 
esthetic objections when deciding on the 
VioBin petition. Many berated the 
agency in speeches on the floor of Con- 
gress. “Rejecting fish flour on the grounds 
that it might be esthetically objectionable 
to someone would be as ridiculous and 
tragic as banning penicillin from use by 
the medical world because it is derived 
from mold,’ said Congressman Hast- 
ings Keith of Massachusetts. 

In an attempt to convert FDA com- 
missioner Larrick to his point of view, 
brusque, white-maned Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas invited him to lunch in the Sen- 
ate dining room. As each course came out, 
the soup, the hot biscuits, the rice casse- 
role, the senator announced that it was 
enriched with fish flour and challenged 
his guests—some other lawmakers in addi- 


tion to Larrick—to see if they could taste 
it. Larrick, stony-faced and silent, refused 
to touch a bite. 

In the days that followed, though, he 
made it clear that the luncheon had not 
changed his point of view. “If we say 
it’s okay for the American people to eat 
that powder,” he said, “then how can we 
deny a manufacturer the right to sell 
sterilized garbage, or catsup made from 
wormy or rotten tomatoes?” 

“We've got to draw the line some- 
place,” added a Larrick aide, “and this is 
where we draw it.” 

Douglas called the ruling “stupid and 
idiotic. It is difficult for me to under- 
stand,” he said, “how FDA can rule out 
the use of this pure food at home while 
at the same time allowing the domestic 
consumption of gelatin made from hoofs 
and tails of animals, the drinking of 
Potomac River water which has had to 
be purified from the sludge contained in 
it, and the sale of fried silk worms, choco- 
late covered ants, and many kinds of 
whole fish, including clams, oysters, smelt, 
snails and sardines.” (As a matter of 
fact, it should be pointed out that gel- 
atin is nol made from horses’ hoofs.) 

Relations continued to deteriorate. 
One famous luncheon (without fish flour 
ingredients) was called to allow Larrick; 
Secretary of the Interior Udall; Jerome 
Wiesner, President Kennedy's science ad- 
visor, and others, to discuss the matter of 
fish flour. For some time, Doctor Wiesner 
presented a list of arguments in favor of 
fish flour, outlining the tests that had been 
made for its safety and quality. Larrick, 
who had apparently come prepared for 
just such a lecture, abruptly reached into 
his briefcase and pulled out a lurid color 
photograph of a salmon with its entrails 
spread all over the picture. “Is this the 
kind of thing you want to eat, all ground 
up and made into flour?” he snapped at 
Wiesner, 

“We'll never be able to sell the stuff 
until he retires,” grumbled one Interior 
Department official when the meeting 
was over, 

As Levin and FDA became locked in 
ever more hardened positions, the In- 
terior Department, through its Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, decided to try an 
end run. “We were interested in  sup- 
porting the fishing industry,” says Dr. 
Donald G. Snyder, director of the bu- 
reau’s research laboratory. “Ezra Levin 
was and is a pioneer in the field and 
has given a large part of his life to 
it. But it seemed to us that he and the 
FDA had reached an impasse. In our 
opinion, there was only one way to go. 
And that was for us to establish a sound, 
well designed research program.” 

Despite the fact that the decision 
meant that the government would spend 
taxpayers’ money to retrace at least part 
of the steps Levin had taken on his own, 
it was probably the only strategy that 
had a chance of budging the FDA. And, 
as originally conceived, the program had 
a somewhat different goal than merely 
duplicating Levin's work. As the bureau 
planners saw it, the program would col- 
lect such massive and incontrovertible 
data on fish flour that the FDA would 
be forced to reconsider. Then later, it 
was decided that the bureau should also 
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develop a fish flour process of its own, 
in order, among other things, to have a 
better chance of FDA approval. “It 
seemed to us the best way,” says one bu- 
reau official who asks not to be named. 
“ll deny it if you quote me, but I once 
heard a high FDA official say ‘As long as 
I live, we'll never approve a_ product 
made by Ezra Levin.’ ” 

As one of its first moves, the Bureau 
changed the name of the product. Since 
wheat interests had fought fish flour 
when they thought it was going to be a 
direct competitor, they changed it to 
FPC, fish protein concentrate. And then 
they got down to the business of research. 
Among other things, they launched an 
investigation into how FPC could best be 
incorporated into foods. Experimental 
kitchens came up with recipes for every- 
thing from soups to pies containing the 
concentrate. And finally, they got down 
to the business of making an FPC much 
like Levin’s, but by a somewhat different 
method. 

By 1965 the bureau had developed its 
process, which used three steps instead 
of Levin’s two, but only one solvent, alco- 
hol. in all of them. The method had 
been demonstrated in a neat little stain- 
less steel and glass pilot plant the bureau 
built in Beltsville, Maryland, capable ol 
turning out 100 pounds of FPC a day. 

During the years the bureau spent de- 
veloping its process, Levin offered on 
several occasions to cooperate by sharing 
his method and know-how on a royalty- 
free basis. The bureau, however, did not 
accept, for two reasons. First, bureau 
scientists wanted to approach the entire 
problem and judge several proposed 
methods of manufacture without any pre- 
conceptions. And second, they wanted 
to keep from fouling themselves up with 
the FDA, as they were afraid they would 
do if they got into any kind of agreement 
with the Illinois inventor. (Levin also 
oitered his process to UNICEF free when 
he heard they were interested in experi- 
menting with fish flour. The UN agency 
turned him down, though, then went on 
to build a fish flour plant in Chile, using 
a Swiss system that had not been tried 
before. The plant failed, and was even- 
tually abandoned.) 

Meanwhile Levin’s plant in New Bed- 
ford continued to turn out its 15 tons of 
FPC a day, all but a fraction of which 
was sold profitably as animal feed. A 
few thousand pounds, now and _ then, 
would be shipped somewhere in the 
world for experimental feeding to human 
beings. 

As the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries’ 
method approached practicality in 1965, 
pressure on the FDA began to increase. 
Congress got itchy again, editorials and 
articles began to appear with increasing 
regularity in papers around the country 
—almost without exception denouncing 
the FDA—and even President Johnson 
mentioned publicly that he wanted FPC 
for the Food for Peace program. The 
FDA began to get the message. 

By the fall of 1965, as Larrick was 
winding up his work in preparation for 
his retirement at the end of the year, 
representatives of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries got together and worked 
out a plan that would end in the ap- 
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proval the bureau wanted, and at the 
same time save at least some face for the 
FDA. The scheme was for the bureau to 
petition the FDA for approval of FPC 
not as a regular food, as had been done 
before, but as a food additive. Oddly 
enough, by FDA logic, the two are not 
governed by the same rules. What is filthy 
and putrid as a food can be perfectly 
okay as something to go tn food. 

As 1965 closed, so did Larrick’s career 
with the FDA. He was replaced by Dr. 
James L. Goddard, known for his far 
more liberal views. Things were begin- 
ning to look rosier for FPC. In February 
the bureau filed its petition and sat back 
to await the approval it expected shortly. 
Levin, learning of the move. also filed a 
similar petition for his product. 


As Levin and the bureau waited im- 
patiently through the spring for the good 
news they expected any moment, the FDA 
was silent. Then, finally, in late summer. 
the FDA announced noi that the long- 
awaited approval was being conferred, 
but that there were several things wrong 
with fish flour. Alcohol residues from the 
washing process were too high, for one 
thing. The fish powder had too much 
lead in it. And too much fluoride, which 
might cause mottling of teeth under some 
conditions. (Of course, it would also help 
prevent cavities.) One encouraging 
thing, though. The filth issue that had 
blocked approval for years had simply 
evaporated. It wasn’t even mentioned. 

The bureau went to work and reduced 
the alcohol content by stepping up the 
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eliciency of the final drying process. 
(Levin’s FPC, apparently, was satisfac 
tory in this respect.) The lead residues 
turned out to be a mistake in measure- 
ment and not dangerous amounts of the 
metal in the product. That left fluoride. 
The FDA asked the bureau to find out 
more about the fluoride—how much was 
absorbed and how much passed harm- 
lessly through the person who ate it, for 
example. 

Levin, meanwhile, went back to Monti- 
cello and solved the problem in a more 
fundamental way. He and his staff figured 
out a simple, ingenious process to sepa- 
rate most of the bone from the fish. Since 
the fluoride is largely in the bone, this 
removed most of the mineral. 

Levin is impatient, anyway, with the 
whole fluoride question. “I just got a 
letter from a man in Liberia,” he says, 
growing more agitated as he talks. “He 
tells me that 45 percent of the babies 
born in Liberia die before they reach 
school age.”’ His voice is rising. His arms 
are spread wide, shaking. “Incredible!” 
His voice is half way between a sob and a 
shout. “Incredible! And these fellows are 
worried about too much fluoride in the 
damned stuff!” 

So, at the end of 1966, the FDA was 
still pussyfooting, still waiting for more 
data, still studying the fluoride question 
which Levin considered trivial and _ ir- 
relevant. Levin, as usual, was irritated 
by every delay, enraged by each post- 
ponement. “This damned Gestapo has 
got us all by the throat,” he was yelling. 


HOW OUR APOLLO WILL BEAT 
THE RUSSIANS TO THE MOON 


[Continued from page 37] 


Was the charred and totally destroyed 
Apollo 204 spacecraft, which cost $35 mil- 
lions to build, really the tombstone of the 
great American dream of this decade? 
Was this that dread moment referred to 
earlier by President Lyndon B. Johnson 
—‘a failure in space would be the costliest 
failure in human history’? 

Shock waves of pessimism spread with 
the grief. Millions around the world were 
how prepared to discount America’s 
claim to supremacy in the new dominion 
of space. But was pessimism justified? 

It was not. 

Gen. Bernard Schriever, until recently 
chief of the Air Force's Systems Com- 
mand, and one of the best-informed 
Americans on space matters, has said in 
a statement to TRUE: 

“The Apollo accident was serious, and 
it may cause a delay in the program, but 
I do not believe that this delay will be 
catastrophic to the program's goal and 
neither do [ believe it compromises the 
edge I believe we have on the Russians in 
the field of a lunar landing.” 

Thus, today, barely 11 weeks after the 
fire, it can be predicted that the deaths 
of Grissom, White and Chaffee will not 
cause any substantial delay in our race 
to the moon. 

Further, it can still be said that in the 
race with the Russians (if, indeed, such 
a race ison at all) the U.S. is as far ahead 
as ever and may well win with ease. 
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“They're not interested in the fact that 
kids are dying every day .. .,"" his voice 
quivering with indignation, “how long,” 
his gaze rising to the ceiling, “how long 
will they make us wait?” 

Not much longer, as it turned out. At 
the end of January, the FDA announced 
its decision. FPC was okay for people to 
eat. It’s a decision that could revolu- 
tionize the whole problem of feeding the 
hungry, particularly in underdeveloped 
countries. 

The tragedy is, of course, that it 
couldn't have happened years ago. May- 
be Levin’s fish flour wasn’t as good as it 
should have been in 1960, as some 
charged. Maybe it had too much fluoride. 
Maybe the protein content yaried too 
much; maybe something else was wrong. 
But the point is, nobody knows. The 
FDA refused even to consider it on its 
scientific merits. 

The most ironic twist may be yet to 
come. Last November President John- 
son signed a bill authorizing $9 million 
for construction of one large plant to be 
built by the bureau and another to be 
leased by it. These plants will test the 
practicality of the bureau’s method 
and work out the bugs that attend 
the beginning of every manufacturing 
process, 

Now that FDA approval has been 
given, we may see a strange thing. While 
the expensive government plants are be- 
ing built and started into production—a 
process that could take a couple of years 
if everything goes right and longer if it 


First, positive reasons. Although at this 
writing the official board of inquiry has 
not made public its findings about the 
Apollo fire, there is no reason to suspect 
that any major redesign of the spacecraft 
will be undertaken. Admittedly, Apollo's 
single-gas (oxygen) system has been a 
subject of long-standing differences. 

There are many who are discomfited 
by the fire hazard inherent in pure 
oxygen, but this system was selected by 
NASA (and the astronauts) as being sim- 
pler and lighter than the two-gas system 
(oxygen and nitrogen) which the Rus- 
sians have used in their spacecralt. Pro- 
ponents of the two-gas system believe that 
it would substantially reduce (but not 
eliminate) fire risk, and that it would 
also do away with some of the adverse 
physiological side effects encountered 
when man breathes pure oxygen—loss of 
hearing, eye irritation and chest pains. 

Proponents of the single-gas system 
argue that an oxygen-nitrogen environ- 
ment would add 500 pounds of new 
weight to the spacecraft—when it is al- 
ready nearing the maximum lifting ca- 
pacity of the Saturn V booster rocket. 
They also point out that should a mi- 
crometeorite puncture the thin skin of 
Apollo, an explosive decompression 
would ensue, giving the astronauts a po- 
tentially fatal attack of the “bends’— 
nitrogen bubbles in their bloodstreams. 

As Bennett W. James, one of the 
“Voices of the Astronauts,” observed at 
Mission Control the day after the fire, 
“As of now there is no reason to believe 
we are going to change any systems. The 


doesn't—Levin will begin turning out 
FPC immediately with the plant he has 
been operating for a decade. To go into 
full-scale production, it will only be 
necessary for him to increase the capacity 
of the final step, the deodorizing. 

The purpose of the government's 
plants, of course, is to prove feasibility, 
not to put the government into the 
fish flour business. Yet Levin seems likely 
to be in production turning out hundreds 
of tons with a proven process long before 
the government plants are completed. 
It would be doubly embarrassing if the 
government process turns out to be—as 
Levin claims it will and the bureau 
denies—considerably more costly than 
his. 

There may be yet more irony in the 
situation. Levin says he developed fish 
flour for humanitarian rather than com- 
mercial reasons, a claim strongly sup- 
ported by the fact that he tried, unsuc- 
cessfully, to give it away several times. 
But now, apparently, he stands ready to 
make millions as his plants have the 
world market to themselves for at least 
several years while others struggle to get 
into production. 

Meanwhile Levin is delighted that the 
long, frustrating delay is finally over. 
“This is one of the world’s great de- 
velopments—like finding oil,” he says. 
“They can’t stop it now. 

“Ten-twelve years ago,” he continues, 
“everybody thought I was stupid. I don’t 
mind that. But it’s just too bad it had to 
take so long.” —C. P. Gilmore 


men who have to fly the spacecraft be- 
lieve in the system, and we have used it 
in all our manned spaceflights hitherto 
without encountering trouble. . . .’" Thus, 
there has been confidence that the Apollo 
program will not be delayed by any major 
redesign of the gas system; that the board 
of inquiry will not advocate a two-gas 
system. 

Clearly, of course, the accident caused 
some delay, but even this will be com- 
pensated by the rescheduling of Apollo 
flights. Until the accident, the plan was 
to make two earth orbital missions of up 
to 14 days each to check out systems, one 
deep-space probe of up to 4000 miles into 
outer space, then a fourth flight which 
would be the actual lunar mission, Under 
the new schedule, manned flights have 
been postponed until more is known 
about the cause of the fire. The first 
manned flight is now expected in Sep- 
tember of this year. This does not, how- 
ever, represent a loss of nine months, for 
all the data that would have come from 
the cancelled manned flights will now be 
gathered by instrumented probes. 

Finally, confidence in the recuperative 
powers of the U.S. moon program is high 
once again simply because Project Apollo 
still proceeds with such programmed 
speed and massive industry. This night 
and every night, seven days a week, the 
lights in the 1,600-acre city of superscience 
burn as engineers work to perfect the 
spacecraft. The area looks like a bit of 
midtown Manhattan on the flatlands. The 
Nassau Bay Hotel is crowded with young 
engineers who lead monastic lives for 
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months on end while they tend to the 
complexes of systems. Everywhere there 
is utter devotion to Apollo. It is the most 
concentrated human effort in_ history, 
outstripping—in terms of brainpower, 
man-hours and finance—the famed Man- 
hattan Project which developed the 
atomic bomb. 

Project Apollo occupies the work ca- 
pacity of 20,000 factories in 49 states. It 
employs 300,000 men and women, two- 
thirds of them university graduates. 
Every science known to man is involved, 
and some that have still to be defined. 
It is said that by the time Project Apollo 
is finished, it will create 50,000 new en- 
tries for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Finally, of course, there is the cost: $23 
billion—10 times the total capital reserves 
of Great Britain. Small wonder, then, that 
confidence in eventual success is un- 
shaken by the events of January 27. 

As Kraft said with heavy sadness after 
the accident, “All of us recognize that 
danger exists, and this has been true in 
our business ever since the Wright broth- 
ers started it.” And he added: ‘There is 
a race between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., 
and it goes on in spite of Apollo 204, and 
we are in it and we propose to win if 
that is humanly possible, as we think it 
s.” He was speaking close to the room 
where Grissom himself had warned: “If 
we die we want people to accept it. We 
are in a risky business . . . the conquest 
of space is worth the risk of life.” 

Kraft’s statement was not bravado. It 
was a measured statement, made in full 
awareness of the strength—and flexibility 
—of the U.S. program. 

Further, it was based on what we know 
about the Russian program. 

First, although the Russians may yet 
change their minds, at the time of the 
accident they did not have a program 
comparable in its vastness and develop- 
ment with that of the U.S. Second, (and 
incredibly, in view of what the man in 
the street has come to accept as a basic 
truth of the space age) the Russians do 
not in 1967 have the booster power neces- 
sary for them to get to the moon and back 
—certainly nothing in the class of our 
Saturn V, a rocket which generates 8.7 
million pounds of thrust and will begin 
test flight in the second quarter of this 
year. Third, the Russians do not have 
the gross national product to be able to 
afford the immense capital expenditure 
required for a lunar voyage. Fourth, 
there is even evidence that the Russians 
may have halted their booster develop- 
ment program in 1964-65 for want of 
men and money. None of this is mere 
speculation; it is a fact that at MSC, 
there is no intelligence available—from 
overt or covert sources—to show the So- 
viet Union has moonflight booster capa- 
bility. Had they had this capability it 
would, our spacemen are convinced, have 
been detected by now. 

Discussing the Soviet potential for vic- 
tory in the race to the moon General 
Schriever, in his statement to TRuE, 
emerged as a proponent of the theory 


that the Russians may not be in the race” 


—that they may have, in fact, decided to 
concede the game. 

“From the standpoint of technology 
they have the capacity to fabricate the 
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hardware but this does not mean they 
have got it. It is the fact that they have 
not gone in for rendezvous and docking 
or into extravehicular activity that leads 
me to conclude that they probably do 
not have a high-priority ‘lunar landing 
program. Therefore I am not prepared 
to make the assumption that the Soviets 
do have a lunar landing program of the 
same priority intensity as does the U.S. 

“They do not have a booster in the 
same power Class as the Saturn V, so that 
rules out one technique of getting to the 
moon—an ascent from a manned orbital 
station. They do not have rendezvous and 
docking experience so that rules out the 
lunar orbital course which the U.S. is 
taking. What else can there be? Nothing 


that I know of. I am inclined to the view 
that we have a clear edge over the Soviets, 
even with the Apollo disaster, and we 
also have the edge over them in practi- 
cally all other spheres of the space race— 
particularly in the area of sophisticated 
propulsion units and electronics.” 

The belief that the Russians do not 
have a hardened philosophy for the con- 
quest of the moon is based on numerous 
factors, one of which is this: if they did 
have a program to beat the U.S. to the 
moon, the one group of people who 
would have to know about it would be 
the men who would have to fly the mis- 
sion—the cosmonauts. Yet, evidently, the 
cosmonauts do not know of any plan. 

In the spring of '66 the Soviets made 
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“Ya know something, Ory? As a partner you leave a lot to be desired.” 


the unprecedented move of assigning de- 
bating positions to their cosmonauts in a 
public debate on how best Russia could 
reach the moon. 

Vostok V pilot V.F. Bykovsky took the 
position that an earth orbiting station 
would have to be constructed first to pro- 
vide the logistical support necessary for 
the mission. 

Vostok If pilot Gherman Titov said 
that the flight should be made directly 
from earth. 

This contradiction in concept led ob- 
servers at the debate to conclude that 
there was a “fluid period” in the Russian 
moon program, and intelligence available 
to the management of NASA holds that 
the Russians then still had not ham- 
mered out a basic doctrine for the con- 
quest of the moon. Thus, it is reasoned, 
how can Russia beat the United States 
to the moon if, as late as the spring of 
1966, they had still not decided on the 
method of getting there? For it has taken 
the United States nearly 10 years to get 
a concept and then to translate that con- 
cept into hardware. 

The MSC has analyzed these cosmo- 
hauts’ contentions, and has come up with 
these conclusions. 

Even if the Russians fully developed 
the Proton 1, their three-million-pound 
booster thrust vehicle, at least half a dozen 
launches would be necessary to rendez- 
vous such a mass in orbit. At least as 
many more launches would be required 
to bring up the equipment, personnel 
and support facilities necessary to assem- 
ble and check out the complete orbital 
vehicle and lunar landing module. 
Though a launch from an orbital space 
Station is generally believed to be the 
Russian plan for planting the hammer 
and sickle upon the moon, it is also 
generally conceded that this method is 
beyond Russia’s space technological ca- 
pacity at the present time. 

Apart from any other factor, if the 
Russians were to take this trail to the 
moon the margin for error, the potential 
for disaster, would be multiplied a thou- 
sand-fold. And, as one lunar engineer 
pointed out, the Russians have no expe- 
rience of space docking, which was one 
of the great American achievements dur- 
ing the Gemini program, little experience 
(10 minutes only) of extrayehicular ac- 
tivity—walking and working in space— 
but what is far and away more important 
is the fact that if they were considering a 
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lunar landing from an orbital station, 
they would have to experiment and they 
would haye to build a moon port com- 
parable with that which exists at Merritt 
Island, Florida—16,000 acres. There is no 
evidence (and this evidence would be 
éasy to obtain by means of our spy satel- 
lites) that they have conducted any of 
the required basic experimentation so far. 

There is in fact much evidence to sup- 
port the belief that the Soviet Union has 
been compelled, by internal domestic 
and military requirements, to cut back its 
budget for a landing upon the moon and 
for the conquest of space. This budgetary 
cut does not mean that they do not in- 
tend to go to the moon—they do, but in 
their own time and with a program not 
influenced or dictated to by the require- 
ments of power politics, which was the 
motivation during the Khrushchev era. 

The general—and astounding—assess- 
ment at MSC is that the Russians may. 
almost certainly, have conceded the con- 
quest of the moon to the United States. 

And this belief has validity when it is 
realized that the Russians have not made 
a manned space flight for over two years 
—ever since, in fact, March, 1965. 

Yet it is almost certain that the Rus- 
sians will make a manned space flight 
in October of this year to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the October 
Revolution. The Russians have been 
leaking reports that they propose to 
launch a space bus and, in a curious—but 
perhaps deliberate—mistake. announced 
that eight cosmonauts would be aboard. 
After making the announcement ‘Tass, 
the Soviet news agency, asked correspond- 
ents to delete the words “eight cosmo- 
nauts’—without explanation for the ap- 
parent error. 

Such a mission means little in terms of 
a lunar landing. It would not indicate, 
for example, that the Russians have de- 
veloped capabilities for safe reentry into 
the earth’s atmosphere at the speed a 
spacecraft would be travelling on the re- 
turn journey from the moon—a velocity 
of about 25,000 mph. In none of their 
manned flights to date have they experi- 
mented with techniques which are con- 
sidered necessary to maneuver a space- 
craft within the narrow reentry corridor 
which must be travelled to assure safe 
return to earth from the moon. 

Further, the U.S.S.R. does not appear 
to have developed the requisite ground 
communications system which the United 


States has developed in its worldwide 
tracking network. Unless the Russians are 
prepared to accept wide areas of com- 
munications blackout (and there is no 
evidence that they regard cosmonaut's 
lives as being any more expendable than 
do the Americans) they cannot make the 
moon journey with confidence. 

Indeed, the speculation at MSC today 
is that the Russians appear to have de- 
liberately (as a matter of policy) decided 
to abandon the command of space they 
once enjoyed—and that they abandoned 
this supremacy at the very moment when 
they seemed to have consolidated beyond 
question their command of space flight 
techniques. This was 1965, the year of 
their greatest triumph and a decisive 
year in the near-decade of the space race. 
In that year the Russians made no fewer 
than 63 launches, mostly of the Cosmos 
series (small, nonrecoverable devices 
launched for purely scientific purposes) . 
The year also saw the launch of the then 
massively-powerful Proton which lofted 
the three-man Voskhod spacecraft. They 
also made Venus and Mars probes, and 
history's first walk in space. The answer 
to this sacrifice is in a gray little man who 
is now the prime minister of the Soviet 
Union, Aleksei Kosygin, the man whose 
palace revolt overthrew Nikita Khrush- 
chey. Aghast—as a management man—at 
Khrushchev's wild experimentations and 
the concept of “arrogance of power” 
which could have bankrupted the Soviet 
Union, Kosygin succeeded in kicking 
Khrushchey out just when the three-man 
Voskhod I was in orbit. To show their dis- 
approval of Khrushchev’'s “space spectac- 
ulars,” they ordered Voskhod I to earth 
prematurely. The rest of the _program— 
except Voskhod II, which was “too far up 
the pipeline to stop” —was abandoned. 
And that was the last of the Soviet 
manned flights for two years. 

Since this date the Russians have made 
well over 100 unmanned flights, suggest- 
ing that they believe that instrumented 
space probes can achieve as much, and 
possibly more than, manned spaceflight— 
for less cost. Their reason for this econ- 
omy is basic: until the palace revolt, the 
Soviet Union had a work force of 11/4 mil- 
lions—representing its finest quality 
brainpower—directly engaged in space- 
work. and they were thought by the CIA 
to be spending as much on space projects 
as they were on housing—about one per- 
cent of their gross national product. 

The staff report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
of December 1966 observes tartly: “The 
lavish funding of space research in the 
U.S.S.R. has produced some serious dis- 
tortive effects upon society in general and 
the economy in particular.” 

So, while the U.S. economy was quite 
capable of supporting Apollo, the econ- 
omy of the U.S.S.R. was not capable of 
supporting Apollo’s Russian opponent in 
the space decathlon. The U.S.S.R. could 
not engage in a moon race and simul- 
taneously raise living standards. 

There is one more Russian conundrum 
to give America confidence about the out- 
come of Apollo’s race. It is the curious 
case of Sir Bernard Lovell, one of Eng- 
land's most eminent and respected scien- 
usts, and Mstislav V. Keldysh, president 
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of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, one 
of the most powerful intellectuals in the 
Soviet Union. 

‘The two met in Moscow in 1963. Lovell 
says Keldysh told him that the U-S.S.R. 
had decided against going to the moon 
because of the “fear of solar radiation, 
the absence of a sure method of uplift- 
ing the cosmonaut from the moon, and 
the belief that instrumented probes would 
solve most scientific problems.” 

Lovell reported this statement to Hugh 
Dryden of NASA. Lovell added that 
Keldysh had gone on to state that the 
project of a manned lunar flight would 
be “revived” only “if progress in the next 
few years gives hope of a solution.” 

Keldysh later denied he had made these 
statements to Lovell—but it was an equiy- 
ocal denial. The Russian said in this re- 
buttal, “The tasks of making safe a 
manned landing on the moon are with- 
out doubt very exacting and demand 
great preliminary research, We, therefore, 
cannot say precisely when we will realize 
this task.” 

So much for why the Russians may be 
in trouble. Not everyone at MSC or in 
Washington agrees however that the 
U.S.S.R. is out of the race. There is, in 
fact, an odd difference of opinion about 
Russia’s moon intentions between the 
NASA political community in Washing- 
ton and the MSC lunar engineers at 
Houston. The former tends to be cau- 
ious about underplaying Russia's plans, 
while the MSC men make their assess- 
ments on what experience and hardware 


are necessary for the United States to get 
to the moon. Julian Scheer, deputy ad- 
ministrator for public affairs in Washing- 
ton, states cautiously: “Ours is an open 
program. the Russian’s is closed. There- 
fore it is extremely difficult to assess what 
their intentions are. But the indications 
are that they have a very vigorous moon 
program and the fact that they have not 
had a man in space for two years may not 
be significant. It should be remembered 
that it took us two years between the 
Mercury and the Gemini flights.” 

Dr. Edward Welsh, executive secretary 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, and a senior adviser on space 
matters to the President, believes the U.S. 
does “enjoy a position of overall leader- 
ship in space activity. The Russians have 
put up more weight than we, but we have 
put up nearly twice as many vehicles into 

earth orbit or escape velocity. As of Janu- 

ary 1, 1967, we had put up 455 such ve- 
hicles, while the Russians had launched 
217. The race to the moon will, I belive. 
be a very tight race indeed.” 

Tight race or runaway, the American 
program proceeds with definite goals— 
and dates—in mind. Before the Apollo 
fire, it was generally accepted at MSC 
that the moon journey (the fourth Apollo 
flight) would begin during one of two 
“windows” in time—aerospace terminol- 
ogy for the day in the year most suitable 
for a trip to the moon and when lighting 
conditions on the moon's face would be 
most suitable for landing and liftoff. 

Those windows were in early February, 
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1968 (the optimists’ prediction), and No- 
vember. 1968 (the advocacy of the hard 
realists). It cannot be said with certainty 
what delay has been imposed upon Apollo 
through the accident or to what extent 
the time will be made up by rescheduling 
but the window now being looked at most 
closely is November, 1968 - still a full year 
ahead of the timetable set by John Ken- 
nedy in May, 1961. 

Last January, in the deep gloom fol- 
lowing the deaths of Grissom, Ww hite and 
G haffee, there were Cassandras who cried 
that the whole U.S. space program was 
in jeopardy. They pointed out, as if a 
dark secret were being revealed, that 
20,000 faults had developed in the 
Apollo. 

To this, Chris Kraft reacted, “Of course. 
there have been 20,000 faults! Of course 
some of them have been serious! We are 
working on an entirely new and gigantic 
system, probably the most complex piece 
of engineering the world has known. We 
expected 20,000 faults and more and had 
we not got them we would have been 
surprised. But it should be remembered 
that when that remarkable new aircraft. 
the Boeing 707, first flew, there were just 
as many faults, and even after it had been 
checked out by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board it continued to develop faults. Not 
minor ones but major ones, with passen- 
gers aboard. With any complex piece of 
engineering you expect trouble. But we 
have confidence in Apollo, and so do the 
people whose lives will depend upon it— 
the astronauts.” —Anthony Brown 
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BASEBALL’S NEW LIP 
[Continued from page 40] 


and finest hitters. In 1947 he won the bat- 
ting title with a whopping .363 average. 
Mostly he hit singles. He bunted and 
punched and slapped the ball. He studied 
the pitchers with a bookkeeper’s passion 
for detail. Even today no one studies the 
game more closely. 

“It’s like I tell my players,” Walker 
once told me, sitting behind a desk at 
Forbes Field. “If I run into a brick wall 
four or five times and the wall don’t give, 
don't you suppose I’m going to get up 
and walk around that damn wall? It’s the 
same in baseball.” 

Second-guessers say the big league is 
no place to establish a classroom, yet 
Walker's schoolhouse speechifying actu- 
ally has made the Pirates into a con- 
tender. When he got the team, it was a 
frazzled, second-division mess. Last year it 
barely missed the pennant in a breath- 
taking race with the Dodgers and Giants. 
This year most experts are picking the 
Pirates to win. 

“That’s why it’s a damn shame,’ 
Walker said. “I mean all that stuff about 
dissension. It hurts a ball club because 
people think we don’t pull together. 
Sure, sometimes I get madder than a son 
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of a gun. I have to get after some of the 
players. But they know I’m only trying 
to help them. You can ask them. They're 
all my friends now.” 

Third baseman Bob Bailey, however, 
is not one of the players you should ask. 
Just consider what happened in the club- 
house late last season after a game at 
Candlestick Park in San Francisco. 

Walker had just watched his team frit- 
ter away a big lead and suffer an agoniz- 
ing 6-5 loss to the Giants when it seemed 
the Pirates had the game locked up and 
had moved to within a half game of 
league-leading Los Angeles. Everything 
came down to a ground ball that Bailey 
did not handle well. The ball went for 
a single instead of an out and the Giants 
went on to win. Pittsburgh was left a 
game and a half behind with only a hand- 
ful of games to play. Harry Walker knew 
the whole season might have been 
wrapped up in that one grounder. 

In the locker room everybody was mo- 
tionless. It looked like a bomb had been 
dropped and all the Pirates were dead. 
All except Walker. Baseball's most con- 
troversial manager is not the kind of man 
who sits and stares at a wall. Walker 
bounced a chair off the floor. He kicked 
off his spiked shoes and let them fly where 
they would. He stomped out of the shower 
and his bath clogs rattled against the 
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walls as he swung his feet clear of them. 
He was not whispering. 

“Dammit,” he crackled. “A damn rou- 
tine ground ball and he kicks it.” 

In the next room, Bailey sat quietly. 
He had not charged the ball the way 
Walker keeps telling his infielders to 
charge. He had hesitated a split second 
and the ball handcuffed him. When the 
writers asked him about the ball, Bailey 
said he did not want to discuss it. “If 
the manager says it was a routine 
grounder and I butchered it,” he said, 
“then I butchered it. Our manager is al- 
ways right.” 

Writers traveling with the team figured 
Walker would find a way to get rid of 
Bailey in the off-season. They figured 
right. The trade came early last winter. 

Walter Alston and the Dodgers had 
just returned from Japan—a much-pub- 
licized trip that Dodger shortstop Maury 
Wills had not taken. Wills stayed behind 
and tended to outside interests while 
Dodger owner Walter O’Malley fumed. 

Now Alston was in Alabama on a 
goose-hunting vacation with Walker. He 
was telling Walker how O'Malley wanted 
Wills traded and how Buzzie Bavasi, the 
general manager, hated to see Wills go. 
“I’m caught in the middle,” Alston was 
saying. 

“T can fix that,” Walker told him. 
“I’ve got a third baseman. He could help 
you.” 

“You mean Bailey?” Alston asked. 
“That kid’s got a future. He could be a 
good hitter.” 

‘Bailey for Wills,” Walker said. “That 
should shake up some people. And O’Mal- 
ley would be happy.” 

Alston nodded. He said he would talk 
to Bavasi. Walker said he would talk to 
Joe Brown, the Pirates’ general manager. 
Walker knew Brown would like the deal. 
He and Brown are extremely close and 
Wills was one player Brown had long 
admired. 

A few days later the trade was an- 
nounced. When somebody asked Bailey 
how he felt now that he didn’t have to 
play for Walker, Bailey gave the guy a 
look that would make a lumberjack 
cringe. “Let's just say,” he said, “that 
Harry is a hard man to understand.” 

Jim Pagliaroni thinks he understands 
Harry. Pagliaroni is the Pirates’ first- 
string catcher. Last summer a New York 
reporter wrote that Pagliaroni and 
Walker argued so violently that Paglia- 
roni wound up by taking a punch at the 
manager. Pagliaroni filed a $1 million 
libel suit against the writer and his paper. 

“Harry and I are friends,” said Paglia- 
roni. “We haven't had a cross word all 
season. It really burns me up the way 
some people are always knocking the guy. 
He's got this team going good. What 
more is there?” 

Bill Mazeroski understands Harry, too. 
Mazeroski is a virtuoso second baseman 
who is an annual All-Star pick. But once 
in a game he did not come up with a 
ground ball cleanly and he caught a lec- 
ture about how a good second baseman 
always should go down low on that kind 
of a ball. 

“Talk, talk, talk,” said Mazeroski. 
“That’s all Harry did when he became 
manager. He never lets up. Always on us 


about mistakes. We didn’t take too well 
to all that tail stomping. We wondered 
what he wanted from us. But now we 
know. He wants us to play like profes- 
sionals; that’s all. It just took some of 
us a long time to get the message.” 

Jesse Gonder got the message early last 
summer. Gonder is a second-string catcher 
and the only reason he is in baseball at 
all is because Harry did not want to give 
up on him. Gonder had been turned 
loose by the New York Mets. Nobody beat 
down his door trying to sign him. But 
Harry wanted him. Harry thought Gon- 
der had ability and all he needed was to 
apply himself. 

Then came a blowup between Gonder 
and Walker that was heard throughout 
the league. It happened on the pitching 
mound in Houston. Gonder signaled for 
a change-up pitch with Jimmy Wynn of 
the Astros at bat. Wynn hit the ball 
eight miles for a home run, 

Harry zipped out of the dugout. He 
stood on the mound, waiting for a new 
pitcher. He was sore as a boil because he 
knew Gonder had called for a bad pitch. 

“Dammit, Jesse,” he said. “I thought 
we talked about not giving this guy a 
change-up to hit.” 

Gonder snorted. 
damn thing.” 

“You called it,” Harry said. ‘Don’t 
pass the buck, It’s your mistake. Next 
time try to remember the things we talk 
about.” 

Gonder exploded. “What'd you want 
me to do with the ball? Stick it up my 
nose? If you wanted a special pitch why 
didn’t you signal from the dugout?” 

Harry just looked at Gonder. “Jesse,” 
he said, “I’m not going to stand here and 
argue with you in front of my ball club. 
You made a bad call. You're a catcher. 
I'm a manager. It’s my job to show you 
your mistakes.” 

Gonder snorted again. “You know what 
you can do with your job,” he snapped. 

Harry had heard enough. He took 
Gonder out of the game. Between inn- 
ings he telephoned Joe Brown, the Pi- 
rates’ general manager. “I got a guy here 
who doesn’t believe I'm the manager of 
this team,” Harry said. 

“Pm behind you all the way,” Brown 
said. “You want someone shipped out, 
you just say so. He’ll be on the next air- 
plane out of town.” 

After the game Harry was sitting in his 
office. There was a knock on the door. 
It was Gonder. Twenty minutes later 
Gonder came out of the office and into 
the clubhouse. He was telling his team- 
mates he was sorry he had popped off. He 
said Harry had been very understanding. 
So today, of course, Gonder will tell you 
Walker is a great guy. 

“T knew if I shipped him out he would 
be finished in baseball,” Harry told me. 

“Nobody would touch him again. This is 
not a bad fellow. Sometimes in the heat 
of a pennant race a man i say and 
do things he doesn’t mean. I don’t ask 
a player to like me. He can go home at 
night and tell his wife Harry Walker is 
the dumbest s.o.b. who ever lived. I don’t 
mind. All I ask is that a player respect 
My position as manager. It’s my job. My 
responsibility. I'm the one who gets it 
in the fanny if something goes wrong.” 


“T didn’t throw the 
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He said this one night not long ago 
in the family room of a rambling, 10- 
room ranch house that he built on a 
choice piece of property in Leeds, Ala- 
bama, just outside Birmingham, 

This is where Harry lives with his wife 
Dorothy and their daughters Carol, 20, 
Mary, 16, and Barbara, 14. The house is 
worth $50,000, has a sauna bath and a 
whirlpool room, a stereo speaker system 
throughout, two fireplaces, and is thought- 
fully decorated. Iwo new Oldsmobiles 
are parked in the garage. There is a 
swimming pool and cabana in the back. 

Harry makes $40,000 as a manager but 
his affluence does not stop with baseball. 
Through the years he has invested wisely 
in and around Leeds. He owns several 
pieces of land, a hardware store, a grocery 
store, and a small plant that makes con- 
crete building blocks. He has lived in 
Alabama all his life and though his trav- 
els have taken him to every state and a 
lot of countries he says he is still a coun- 
try boy at heart. 

For instance, if you saw Harry walking 
on a street you would not take him for a 
big moneyman. Mostly he wears a sport 
shirt and sweater and he is rarely with- 
out a hat. As a player he had a nervous 
habit of fidgeting with his cap. Somebody 
called him Harry The Hat and the name 
stuck. So now the Stetson Company pays 
Harry to indorse its product and he has 
a closet full of hats. But if you are look- 
ing for a slick-talking, fancy-dressing guy 
—like Leo Durocher of the Chicago Cubs 
or Gene Mauch of the Philadelphia Phil- 
lies—then Harry is not your man. 

“Why, I’ve got $300 suits like Mauch 
and Durocher,” Harry said. “But I don’t 
wear them much, I put them on for din- 
ners and press conferences. I’m just not 
the night life and flashy dresser type. 
That stuff doesn’t interest me. Why 
should I pretend that it does?” 

Harry feels this way about a lot of 
things. One afternoon Harry and I were 
clomping through an Alabama thicket, 
carrying shotguns and hunting for quail. 

“Now this is my idea of a good time,” 
Harry said, “I like the outdoors. Plenty of 
leg room. I know a lot of writers were 
raised in the big city and don’t under- 
stand this way of life. I try to tell them 
about it and then Dorothy picks up a 
paper and reads something that makes 
Harry Walker look like a hick. She wor- 
ries about it. So do my kids. Hell, 1 tell 
them to forget it. I do. 

“You can’t be something you're not. 
You have to have enough sense to realize 
what you are. Most people who wind up 
in bankruptcy court are there because 
they tried to live like someone else. That's 
why I never knock a pitcher who beats 
us throwing junk. He’s found some way 
to win,” 

Harry found his own way to win long 
ago. He did not have great natural ability 
and had to study and scuffle and learn. 
Joe Brown said of him, “Look, I'd be a 
liar if I said I agreed with every move 
Harry makes. But I'll tell you this—he’s 
a fine manager and the greatest teacher 
in baseball. He’s helped hundreds of 
players. Why don’t you sportswriters 
ask them what they think of Harry?” 

For instance, nobody bothers to ask 
Matty Alou what he thinks about Harry 
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Walker. Two summers ago Alou hit .231 
for the Giants. He was sitting on the 
bench, not playing, and he wrote the 
front office a letter asking to be traded. 
The mail must be slow in San Francisco 
because nothing happened. Meanwhile, 
Walker kept telling Joe Brown, “We have 
to get this guy Alou. I could work with 
him. This guy could be a hitter.” 

So the Pirates got Alou in a winter deal 
for a couple of shopworn items and last 
spring Walker was waiting for the little 
outfielder when he got to Florida. 

“I've got a bat for you,” Walker said, 
and he handed Alou one of those Coke- 
bottle-bottom bats that looks like some- 
thing somebody might have found in Ab- 
ner Doubleday’s attic. Not many players 
swing that kind of bat any more. They 
swing slim handled models with all the 
wood in the end, and they swing violently, 
aiming for the fences. 

Alou is a left-handed hitter and 
Walker wanted him to learn to hit to the 
opposite field. Harry got into the batting 
cage and spent hours working with Alou. 
He made Alou hit a thousand balls at the 
shortstop. All the time he kept talking 
to him. He showed him how to shift his 
weight so that if the ball broke down and 
away coming over the plate, he could 
move with the pitch and get his bat on it 
and slap it to left field. 

The raspy monologue and dusty hours 
in the batting cage transformed Alou. He 
went to bat with that heavy hunk of 
lumber and nudged and spanked and 
chopped balls off the infield. He hit .342 
last year—more than anyone else in the 
game—and when was the last time a guy 
5-foot-8 and 155 pounds led the major 
leagues in hitting? 

“T tried to hit to left field before,”” Alou 
said, “but nobody ever worked with me 
like Harry. Nobody ever cared that much 
about me.” 

Harry says he cares about all his play- 
ers. That's why he was puzzled one morn- 
ing after the season when he picked up 
a newspaper and saw the headline. It said, 
“Law Rips Walker’s Handling — of 
Pitchers.” 

Vernon Law is one of the best right- 
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handers in baseball, but last summer he 
won 12 and lost eight and that is not a 
good year for him. At a banquet in Salt 
Lake City he got up and said he didn’t 
think Walker had handled the Pirates’ 
pitching staff very well. He said Clyde 
King, the club’s pitching coach, was more 
knowledgeable and better able to name 
starting assignments and when to bring 
on the relief pitchers. He said Walker 
would be better off if he let King handle 
the pitchers all the time. 

Harry was puzzled about this because 
if Law was unhappy, this was the first 
Harry knew of it. Law had not spoken 
to him about it during the season. Harry 
wondered about it until later in the day, 
when his telephone rang. Law was call- 
ing. ““Harry,’’ Law said, “I don’t deny I 
said some things but when I saw the words 
in the paper they looked a lot stronger 
than when [ was saying them. I’m sorry 
now I said them at all.” 

Harry was happy as a cricket. The last 
thing he wanted was a bitter pitcher on 
his hands. “I've got 25 players,” he said, 
“It’s my job to get everything I can out 
of them.I'm paid to do that. Even if Law 
hadn't explained his remarks to me J] 
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would not have put him on my hate list. 
I don't have a hate list. I know some 
managers might have a personality clash 
with a player and if the guy isn’t a super 
star or something, the manager might 
make things tough for him. I can’t oper- 
ate that way. I’ve got to use everybody I 
can. I've got to get every last ounce out 
of them. 

“We've got the most exciting bunch 
of boys in baseball,” Walker says. “But 
it’s like Branch Rickey used to say. The 
best players in the world aren’t worth the 
powder to blow them up if there’s nobody 
to lead them. The most important thing 
a manager can do is to lead. He has to 
have command of his troops.” 

Harry learned about command during 
World War II. He was in Europe with the 
65th Infantry. When the Germans broke 
through at The Bulge, Harry's outfit 
caught it good. 

“We did reconnaissance,” Harry recalls. 
“Thirty men. Sometimes when I watch 
Combat on television I just sit there and 
watch all the shooting and I shake my 
head and think about how it was and tell 
myself, ‘Harry, you're a lucky man. You're 
still around.’ ” 


What Harry remembers is the night 
he had to kill three Germans. He was 
walking along a small road and he was 
wearing a pistol. There was no moon and 
it was very dark and Harry came to a 
turn in the road. That was when he saw 
the three Germans. They had come from 
out of a woods and onto the road and 
suddenly Harry and the Germans were 
face to face and Harry was fumbling for 
his pistol. One of the Germans raised a 
rifle to his shoulder very quickly and for 
a split second Harry thought he was dead. 

“The safety must have been on,” Harry 
reports, “because he could have pulled 
the trigger and killed me, it was that 
fast.” 

Harry was fast, too. His first shot got 
the man with the rifle. He shot three 
more times and it was all over. The Ger- 
mans were sprawled on the road and 
Harry was just standing there shaking 
and gasping for breath. 

“T didn’t like doing that stuff," Harry 
says, “but you had to survive. In a way, 
it was the best thing that ever happened 
to me. It made me realize I had the qual- 
ity of leadership. I mean, when I did 
something, guys would follow me. We 
had this officer who couldn’t make a de- 
cision to save himself. Always stammer- 
ing around. I was only a Pfc. but I'd tell 
him, “We've got to get the hell out of 
here.’ And that’s when we'd move out. 
I guess I killed 15 or 16 people over there. 
It was hard to tell. Once I had a .50- 
caliber machine gun and I wasn’t count- 
ing. I just wanted to stay alive and get 
back to my own little dung heap.” 

Harry William Walker was born in 
Pascagoula, Mississippi, on October 22, 
1916. His father, Ewart Walker, moved 
the family to Alabama shortly afterward 
and little Harry hunted and fished and 
learned to find his way home from the 
swimming hole. But there never was 
much doubt about what Harry was going 
to do when he got old enough and big 
enough. Harry came by his love of base- 
ball honestly and early. Ewart Walker 
had pitched for the Washington Senators 
long ago. Harry's brother Dixie had 
made his way into baseball and later was 
to become known as the Flatbush Favor- 
ite when he played for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. 

When he was 20, Harry crossed the 
Mason-Dixon line for the first time. The 
Cleveland Indians signed him and sent 
him to Tiffin, Ohio, Harry got $60 a 
month and he hit .320. The next year 
he moved up to Montgomery and played 
with a rupture, nursed a sore arm, and 
was hit in the Adam's apple trying to 
break up a double play. Harry couldn't 
talk for 10 days. Some people say he’s 
been making up for it ever since. 

Harry scuffled and struggled and 
climbed up the minor league rungs. St. 
Louis purchased his contract. He had 
trials in 1940 and "41 and finally made it 
with the Cardinals in 1942. Harry hit .314 
his first full year and everybody who saw 
him said here was a guy with a swing so 
good he would still be banging line drives 
when he was so old he would have to come 
to home plate in a rocking chair. 

Harry figured he was up to stay. He 
had met an attractive, dark-haired girl 
named Dorothy Fulmer and they were 
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married in Leeds, Dorothy can tell you 
all you want to hear about baseball, and 
what kind of batting averages Harry has 
had, but in those days she did not know 
first base from a hole in the ground. She 
found out in a hurry how Harry feels 
about the game. 

“That first spring was a real educa- 
tion,” Dorothy told me. “We drove to 
Florida for training camp. Along the way 
Harry would stop the car and run a while. 
Then he'd ride a while. That’s how he 
went to Florida. Ride a while and run 
a while. I thought it was the silliest-look- 
ing thing I’d ever seen, But Harry said 
he wanted to be in good shape when he 
got there.” 

Harry spent eight full years in the big 
leagues. His career was interrupted by 
three years of war. He came back in 1946 
and was traded to the Phillies the next 
year. That season Walker hit his .363 to 
win the batting title. He was finished as a 
player in 1951 and slid down into the 
minors where he played out the string 
before he turned to coaching and man- 
aging. He managed three minor league 
pennant winners—two in the Interna- 
tional League and one in the Texas 
League. He was trying hard to work him- 
self into a big league job. 

His chance came in 1955. As it turned 
out, it was not much of a chance at all. 
Eddie Stanky had been bounced as man- 
ager of the Cardinals in midseason. 
Harry took over but couldn't help. The 
Cards finished next to last. At the end 
of the year the front office announced it 


was going to get a big name manager to 
lead the club. Harry slid back down to 
the minors. 

“T was so discouraged I considered 
chucking baseball,” Harry said. “My 
stores were making money. | could stay in 
Alabama and avoid the travel and grief. 
But | kept thinking about managing in 
the majors. I had to have another crack 
at it.” 

Harry stayed in baseball. He took 
coaching jobs and waited. Managing jobs 
opened and closed. Still Harry waited for 
another chance. Finally, after eight years, 
the big opportunity came. 

Danny Murtaugh, who had managed 
the Pirates for eight seasons, was in poor 
health. He announced he was going to 
retire after the 1964 season. Harry knew 
that a lot of people who wanted to be 
managers would be banging on Joe 
Brown's door, Harry decided to go after 
the job. 

He went to the World Series in St. 
Louis and talked to Brown. Then he 
went back to Leeds. ‘The series had 
moved to New York,” Harry said, “and 
[ started packing to go there and talk to 
Brown some more. But I told myself, 
‘You can talk yourself out of a sale if you 
gab too much. For once, don’t talk. Just 
sit and wait.’ ” 

Harry stayed home and waited. One 
night the telephone rang. It was Brown. 
“Still want to manage my ball club?” he 
said. The next morning Harry was on 
an airplane for Pittsburgh to sign the 
contract. 
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Murtaugh had run his teams with a 
light hand. He let the Pirates play their 
own game. He was a quiet, firm man who 
said what he had to say and then left. 
Harry, of course, comes into a locker 
room as though he had fallen through the 
skylight. So the difference, to the Pirates, 
was startling. 

“He just kept yakking,” said Mazero- 
ski. “He had us walking on eggs,” said 
another Pirate. “We were afraid to make 
a mistake.” 

Pittsburgh lost 24 of its first 33 games 
and was deep in the cellar. Harry kept 
talking and the Pirates kept getting more 
nervous, For a time the situation bor- 
dered on rebellion. Les Biederman is the 
baseball writer for the Pittsburgh Press 
and he could see the discontent. 

“The Pirates were one big unhappy 
family,”” said Biederman. “Players were 
rapping the manager and even began 
putting the knock on everyone from the 
front office down. It looked bad. Then 
Harry did something that really eased 
the pressure.” 

What Harry did was to discontinue a 
system of automatic fines. It was costing 
hitters money for failing to bunt, failing 
to advance a man in scoring position, and 
pitchers for throwing a good pitch on a 
0-2 count. 

But the big reason why Harry and the 
Pirates began to move up the standings 
was a behind-closed-doors meeting be- 
tween Harry, Pagliaroni, Mazeroski and 
outfielder Bill Virdon. The players had 
asked for the meeting to air their griev- 
ances, 

“Harry asked us what he could do to 
get the club going,” Pagliaroni said. “We 
told him what we thought. Then he asked 
us to talk to the players and explain to 
them exactly what he was trying to do. 
Harry is an extrovert and a perfectionist. 
He wanted us to do things even better 
than we thought was our best. From that 
day both sides have understood each 
other. Right now I’m sure there's more 
harmony on the club than any team in 
the majors.” 

Biederman said that when Harry came 
out of the meeting he seemed like a new 
man who had just had a heavy load lifted 
from his shoulders. 

After that the Pirates played like de- 
mons, ‘They won 81 and lost only 48. The 
fast finish got them up to third place, a 
long way from the sixth place and eighth 
place finishes of the two seasons before. 
No longer did players complain. Those 
who did, like infielders Dick Schofield 
and Gene Freese, were traded. Harry 
didn’t change. He was still the talking 
machine, huffing and puffing and point- 
ing out mistakes. But the Pirates seemed 
different. On the airplane and in the hotel 
lobby you could hear them talking about 
baseball instead of the stock market or 
the blonde in the third row at the game. 
“Hell,” said Harry, ‘that was all I wanted 
from them in the first place.” 

Last year Pittsburgh finished third, 
only three games from the top. Along 
with Wills, the Pirates acquired pitchers 
Dennis Ribant and Juan Pizzaro in win- 
ter deals to add muscle to the pitching 
staff for the long, excruciating season, 
Walker thinks he can win it all this 
time. To do so, he is ready to send his 


team to bed each night with an earache. 

For example, on the wall of Harry's 
office at Forbes Field is a sign which he 
lettered and posted there himself. It is 
a list of 12 words—attributes like attitude, 
initiative and concentration, Harry got 
the list from a vice-president of U.S. 
Steel. It is supposed to be the 12 most im- 
portant traits of a man who gets things 
done. When a player stands before Harry 
in the office he cannot help but see the 
list. Even if he didn’t notice, Harry almost 
always reminds him of something on it. 

“See how attitude is the first thing on 
the list,” Harry will say. “Not ability. 
Hell, that’s way down the list. Attitude 
is first. If you don't have the desire to 
go out there and beat the other guy's 
brains out, you got no business being in 
this business. I mean, if I’m a pitcher and 
I've got 26 strikeouts and I’m ahead 13-0 
you think I’m going to say, ‘Well that’s 
enough. I'll just take it easy and coast 
home?’ Hell no! I’m going to rear back 
and—whoosh—strike three!” 

One word not on the list, but which 
should be, is courage. It is something 
Harry Walker has plenty of, and which 
has helped him. He has heard the unkind 
voices call him a bigmouth. He has heard. 
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his players second-guess him and tell him 
they cannot buckle down to his way of 
managing. He has read the headlines and 
listened to the ridicule. He had to wait 
a long time to get the job he wanted and 
when he got it, it looked like he would 
not have it very long. But Harry Walker 
never changed. He had decided long ago 
that baseball was his life and that his 
way was the only way for him. He proved 
his point by turning a bad team into a 
good team. Someday, perhaps this year, 
he is going to win a pennant. He prob- 
ably will be named Manager of the Year. 
But he knows some people will say they 
didn’t yote for him because they figured 
it would take him three days to make an 
acceptance speech. Harry Walker knows 
this but doesn’t mind. 

“Awards and compliments are nice,”’ he 
says, “but you can’t live on them. It’s 
like I used to tell Stan Musial. He was 
winning trophies and people were pound- 
ing him on the back telling him how great 
he was. Then he’d come to me and say, 
‘Harry, I’m not swinging the bat good.’ 
I'd take him to the batting cage and tell 
him, ‘Stan, you've fallen into some bad 
habits. Now here’s what you're doing 
wrong... .” —Ron Smith 
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FLOOD OF DEATH 
[Continued from page 47) 
visualize it,” he said. “What it was like 
that day.” 

Nowhere was there a sign of the an- 
guish, the clusters of stooped, shivering 
women staring into the river gone mad; 
the young priest, cold and helpless, not 
knowing what to say; the frantic rescue 
crews framed in the powerful search- 
lights: the grinding of gondola cars 
dropping i into the hole to be sucked down, 
as one newsman wrote, “like toys in a 
bathtub.” 

Dougherty led the way back from the 
bluff, stopping in front of what looked 
to be the mouth of a cave. “This is the 
River Slope,” he said, “the tunnel the 
men went down that day.” 

Around the old shaft now there are 
rotting timbers, broken glass and, in the 
summer, tall wild flowers and weeds. 
There had been two other working shafts 
into the mine, too, but the River Slope 
was the main entry. Once 700 men worked 
three shafts down these darkened, silent 
gangways and mined 3,000 tons of coal 
every day. 

“Oh, what an active place this was,” 
Dougherty said, shaking his head. “You 
can’t know how much life there used to 
be here.” 

The life is gone now around the River 
Slope, and in the 20-mile-long Wyoming 
Valley it has never been the same since 
that day of terror. For the flooding of 
the Knox was not an isolated tragedy. 
Nine billion gallons of water poured not 
only into it but into a dozen other mines, 
entombing forever 12 miners and an esti- 
mated $20 million worth of coal. With 
only three of the mines eventually to be 
reopened. one of every four valley fami- 
lies was forced on relief. 

There had been many mine tragedies 
in the history of the valley. Clearly this 
was the worst—worse than the storied 
mine fires, cave-ins and gas explosions— 
because the drowning of the Knox 
marked the end of large-scale deep min- 
ing for anthracite in the United States. 
And deep mining was all these rugged, 
stoical, uncomplaining people knew. 


At 6:10 on the bitterly cold morning 
of January 22, 1959, John Gadomski 
looked out the window of his two-year- 
old tan Ford. He saw the swirling, ice- 
filled Susquehanna River, and he knew 
this was going to be a bad day. 

Gadomski was on his way to work at the 
Knox Company’s River Slope shaft, across 
on the east bank. Beside him, lunch pail 
in lap, sat his buddy, Stanley Roman. 
For weeks the two [friends had worried 
about going down into the workings. 
There, under the Susquehanna, water 
dripped from the rock roofs, seeping 
through slickers and setting off rumors 
among the men. The tunnels were spotted 
with chambers reaching to the sides and 
upward, formed when the coal was blasted 
out. It was about these that the miners 
grumbled; some of the chambers were off 
position, the men said—they were going 
straight up, toward the river bed. 

The weather had suddenly stirred up 
more apprehension. The Susquehanna, 
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which flows out of the Appalachians and 
winds along the Wyoming Valley floor 
past Pittston and Wilkes-Barre in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, had been frozen 
over by Christmas. But in mid-January 
there came a thaw, followed by warm, 
heavy rains. The river ice stirred and 
cracked and broke apart. The Susque- 
hanna rose to flood stage, cresting finally 
at 22 feet above normal. 

Now, as Gadomski’s car moved slowly 
across the narrow bridge spanning the 
river, the two men peered down. They 
could make out ice floes the size of barges 
hurtling downstream in crazy, zigzag 
patterns, smashing at one another and 
rearing up out of the water. Gadomski 
let out a low whistle. “Look at those 
beauty icebergs go,” he said. “Stanley, 
boy, I don’t know why in hell’s name 
you and me are going to work today.” 

But John Gadomski did know. Living 
in four rented rooms with his wife and 
three small children, and still owing S500 
on the Ford, he had no choice. If he 
didn’t work he would be fired, and to this 
hulking second-generation miner, with 11 
years in the mines already at the age of 
31, no threat was more lrightening. 

So, shortly, Gadomski and Roman and 
79 others rode the elevator cages down 
the River Slope into the Knox workings 
to begin the day shift. Some men took 
over the mine cars from the night crew, a 
few relieved the operators of the cages, 
two were electricians sent to repair the 
water pumps, three others went at dig- 
ging a tunnel between the two main coal 


veins, the Pittston and the Marcy. The 
rest of the day crew, broken up into sec- 
tions of three or four men, had the dan- 
gerous jobs. They would blast the an- 
thracite loose with dynamite, just as their 
fathers and grandfathers had done before 
them. 

The Knox mine was like a high-rise 
apartment building sunk into the ground. 
The cages—the elevators—ran in the ver- 
tical shafts intersecting the levels—the 
floors—and these reached out to the work- 
ing chambers—the apartments. Heading 
for the chambers, the coal men spread 
out through the tunnels, which stretched 
for miles under the river and along both 
banks. Each unit would work apart, 
caught up in its assignment, bent on mak- 
ing a quota. The day's work was started. 

For Gadomski and his three laborers, 
it went well. By 11:30 am. they had 
loaded eight cars. Then suddenly the elec- 
tricity failed. The noisy coal shaker quit, 
and the chamber was eerily silent. Un- 
der the Susquehanna, 450 feet down, 
John Gadomski, six-feet-three and 220 
pounds, stood perfectly still. He was lis- 
tening for a sound, any sound. 

“Something has got to be wrong,” he 
said, looking at his crew, 

There was no time to hesitate. He be- 
gan to lead the men out of the chamber. 
Then he heard it—the terrifying sound of 
rushing water. Down the tunnel a voice 
screamed, “Come on! The river is in!” 

“Holy God, no!’ John Gadomski 
breathed. “Where are we gonna go?” 

No one answered, for in the next mo- 
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ment they no longer could hear one an- 
other, The roar of the river surging in 
blotted up all other sound, and even as 
they paused in the tunnel, momentarily 
transfixed by fear, the first rivulets of 
water sloshed at their feet. 

It was the direction the water came 
from that tore at their chance for survival 
—in the gleam of their miner's lights they 
could see it spreading, rising, covering the 
mine-car tracks back-tunnel from them. 
The break was between them and the 
only sure route they knew to the sur- 
face. In terror, Gadomski and his men ran 
in the other direction, but the river had 
turned hunter, following them, passing 
them, meeting them around the curves 
of the tunnel as it found ways to make 
flanking attacks. The miners blundered 
on, now ahead of the icy water, now wad- 
ing through it waist deep. 


The drama had begun, ironically, with 
the click-click-click of a single timber 
support weakening in the roof of a coal 
chamber, In the mines, this is a warn- 
ing not to be ignored. ‘The two men work- 
ing near it went for the assistant foreman 
of the River Slope, a 62-year-old Scots- 
man named John Williams. It was 
11:40 a.m. 

“I no more than put my foot in the 
place,” Williams remembered later, “and 
looked up, than the roof gave way. It 
sounded like thunder. Water poured 
down like Niagara Falls.” 

Williams and the two miners were less 
than 100 feet under the surface. The men 
now ran for their lives up the tunnel, 
yelling again and again, “The river's in, 
the river's in! .. .” 

When Williams reached the top of the 
River Slope, he picked up a company 


phone and rang the mine superintendent, 
Robert Groves. “Bob,” he shouted, ‘the 
river's busted in. Get the men out fast!” 

“My God, Jack,” Groves said, and 
started passing the alarm. 

In various ways the warning reached 
most of the men, but fate, luck, a desire 
to live, faith, all played a part in how 
they reacted to it. One miner stopped 
to put his tools away; Sam Altieri, 62, a 
father of six children, went to change 
his clothes; a third miner wanted to fin- 
ish loading his car. ‘Vold only to get out— 
not why—these men forfeited time, and 
their lives. 

In the confusion men were saved or 
lost in seconds. <A 57-year-old miner, 
Michael Lucas, was with his laborers, 
Billy St. Clair and Dannie Stefanides, 
when the first trickle of water appeared. 
St. Clair was loading the mine cars; the 
others were working above him in a 10- 
foot-wide chamber reached by going up 
a ladder 25 feet long. 

“Hey,” St. Clair called up. “You bet- 
ter come down. The water must of broke 
in.” Stefanides was first off the ladder. 
He said, “Oh, it ain’t too bad.” 

None of the three considered that the 
Susquehanna itself was driving in. They 
set off at a plod, single file. Before they 
had gone 30 feet, they turned a corner 
and saw the swirling force of the water. 
No one spoke. 

Then Lucas plunged in, expecting his 
men to follow. Six-feet-one and 190 
pounds, he was strong enough to move 
ahead slowly, fighting, slipping, being 
knocked off balance by ice chunks and 
stray pieces of timber. In time he strug- 
gled through to the cage at the May 
Shaft, where the river had yet to reach. 
Then he collapsed and waited for the 
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others. They did not come. Finally he 
rang the hoist bell, and the cage lifted 
him to the surface. Someone yelled 
that the river was in. He yelled back, 
“How about my buddies? They're still 
down there.” But it was already too late 
to get them. 


Or the 81 men in the Knox at the 
moment of the breakthrough, 36 escaped 
within the first hour and a half. They 
came up the River Slope and the two 
other major shafts, the May and the Hoyt. 
The last of these men out—only minutes 
after Mike Lucas—was Edward Zakseszki, 
who once had been an Army swimming 
instructor. 

Big Zak had fought the river, with its 
jagged timbers and ice, the same way 
Lucas had. But when he was only 300 feet 
from the safety of the cage, he was blocked 
by a heavy door, used as an air seal. To 
this point, Big Zak believed he was at the 
head of a column of six men, 

“Give me a hand,” he called to them 
over his shoulder. He got no answer. 
His five companions had been swept 
away. 

Terrified, he braced his back against 
the wall of the tunnel and thrust his 
feet at the door. Inch by inch he forced 
it open. 

When Big Zak reached the surface, his 
clothes were soaked and torn, his body 
was bruised and cut, and his eyes were 
swollen with coal dust and wood splin- 
ters. But he was alive. 

Pittston, on the east bank of the Sus- 


quehanna, was the principal mining 
town between Scranton and Wilkes-Barre. 
Mainly it housed the men in the mines 
and their families. The saying there was: 
“You work in the mines, or you move 
away.” Each morning from 5:30 on, the 
men went through the streets to mines 
nicknamed The Bum, The Last Chance, 
Old Boston, Number Six, Cork and Bot- 
tle. They risked gas poisoning and injury 
as a matter of course, and most of them 
contracted anthracosilicosis, a complex 
lung disease which they called “miner's 
asthma” or “the thing on the chest.” 

Relaxing at night in their taverns and 
social clubs, they talked union politics 
and retold the tales of disaster. There 
were the Avondale fire of 1869, when 110 
men and boys died; the Baltimore Sec- 
tion tunnel explosion, killing 92 on June 
5, 1919; the Twin Shaft cave-in of 1896, 
when 58 were killed. 

But those were the accidents of a long- 
gone era, when there were no mine inspec- 
tions, no safeguards. The men were cer- 
tain that nothing like them could happen 
today—so certain that when Mike Lucas, 
dirty, wet and still in shock, tried to 
tell of the river breakthrough in Billy 
Orshefsky’s tavern at 1 p.m., no one 
would believe him. 

A half hour later, however, reporters 
had gathered beside the River Slope for 
the big story: 45 men still trapped under 
the river. Federal and state mine inspec- 
tors were already on the scene heading 
up the rescue work. Their task was stag- 
gering, for first they had to plug up the 
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hole, marked by a giant whirlpool whose 
spinning wall reached 75 feet out from 
the river bank. 

They began by ripping in two a rail- 
road track paralleling the river on the 
east bank and twisting an end to hang out 
over the hole. Then train crews levered 
a string of gondola cars along the track 
until, one by one, they bumped over the 
end and plunged down. The 60-foot wide 
cone of the whirlpool caught the gon- 
dolas, spun them around, and sucked 
them out of sight. 

Twenty cars, each weighing 25 tons, 
disappeared into the hole. The whirlpool 
was not diminished. Then 30 more cars 
and countless smaller mine cars were 
brought up and dumped in. Still the river 
poured into the mine workings. Deputy 
State Mines Secretary Dan H. Connelly, 
in charge of rescue operations, thinking 
of the interconnecting tunnels between 
the mines, told newsmen, ‘It looks like 
the whole northern anthracite field is in 
danger.” That meant miles of hard coal 
deposits under the Wyoming Valley, 
honeycombed with tunnels, might be 
flooded. 

Every man along the river bank knew 
now that nothing more could be done 
to save the 45 Knox miners, except to 
pray for a miracle. 

Toward 3 o'clock, it seemed as if a 
providential hand was touching the 
scene. For a squat, 49-year-old miner 
named Anteo Pancotti came crawling 
out of the ground 400 yards north of 
the River Slope. He had scrambled up 
an abandoned, 100-year-old air vent 
known as the Eagle Shaft. 

Pancotti was caked in cold mud and 
nearly incoherent. But he made it clear 
that others were still alive in the mine. 

Volunteer rescue teams were organized 
at once and lowered by rope into the 
Eagle Shaft. Cautiously they spread out 
into old, unfamiliar, long unused tunnels, 
shining powerful lights into the darkness, 
calling, calling, calling. 

Two men were found almost immedi- 
ately. Within a half hour four others 
were discovered. They had all been led 
by a boyish-faced safety inspector for the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., which had leased 
the mines to Knox. His name was Joe 
Stella and he was in the mines this day 
only by chance. 

Stella regularly worked on a survey- 
ing crew, but every few weeks he inspected 
two or three of Pennsylvania Coal’s 
mines, checking to see that state laws were 
followed. As always, he carried maps of 
the workings he was going through. 
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That morning he had walked four 
miles of tunnels by 11:45, when he 
stopped in at the small underground ol- 
fice of the assistant mine foreman, Myron 
Thomas. The two heard a motorman 
racing his mine lomomotive down the 
track. 

“Everybody out,” the motorman 
yelled. “Everybody out of the mines.” 
Then he sped on, carrying the alarm. 

Thomas quickly rounded up his men. 
Just then John Gadomski and his crew of 
three came running up to gasp that the 
way to the River Slope was blocked. But 
Thomas thought a higher tunnel might 
still be open, and he headed the group of 
32 men toward it. As they drew closer, 
they could hear the roar of the river ahead 
of them, now splintering timber braces 
18 inches thick. They knew then that 
the water had cut them off from all the 
regular exits. 

“And what chance would we have 
against that kind of flooding?” Joe 
Stella muttered. 

He pulled out his map and, after study- 
ing it, pointed out the old Eagle air 
shaft. Thomas agreed. They knew falling 
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rock and dirt had been filling it in for 
years, but rescue workers might think of 
digging it out in time. 

As the men got under way, Stella yol- 
unteered to walk at the rear to keep up 
the stragglers. Many of the men were past 
50 and suffered from miner’s asthma. 
Stella knew they couldn't possibly keep 
pace with the young workers setting out 
at a dead run. 

Before they had gone far, he dropped 
behind to stay with three of the older 
men. They pleaded, “Take it easy, Joe! 
Don't leave us to die!” 

Joe Stella was only 35. He had a good 
job, a wife and two children. He kept 
telling himself it wasn’t fair. Neverthe- 
less he was convinced they all would die, 
though he silently prayed “to see light, 
to see my wife, my boy and my girl.” 

But he did not give up. Instead he 
turned his fear into an ally. It made him 
cautious. He knew their only hope was 
his mine map. He knew that a wrong 
turn could cost their lives. 

Painted on the roofs of the mine tun- 
nels at regular intervals were station num- 
bers. By following these on his map, 
Stella charted their progress toward the 
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old air shaft. Slowly, from number to 
number, he moyed them forward. As the 
little group went along, it picked up 
three other miners. 

Hours later, they reached the Eagle 
Shaft. It was apparently filled with tons 
of dirt and rock. The men rested for a 
time. Then Stella led three of them back 
into the tunnels to look for digging 
tools. 

Anteo Pancotti was one of those who 
remained by the shaft. Impatiently he be- 
gan to claw at the dirt with his hands. 
Soon he could feel cold air blowing 
through, and the dirt grew loose. Bur- 
rowing like a mole, he squirmed in, and 
grabbing shrubs, tufts of grass and rock 
outcroppings, he scrambled up the 45- 
foot shaft to the surface. With the subse- 
quent rescues of Stella and the rest of his 
group, seven more lives had been re- 
claimed. But what of Myron Thomas and 
the main party? 

“IT don’t know,” Joe Stella said, “they 
must have made a wrong turn somewhere. 
They must be lost.” 


A\iongside his hulking young miners, 
assistant foreman Myron Thomas was a 
diminutive figure. Only five feet eight 
and 152 pounds, with a narrow head, 
balding, and thin-rimmed. eyeglasses, he 
gave the impression of being a mousy 
man. He was not. 

Myron Thomas first rode a cage down 
to the black anthracite tunnels when he 
was 17. For eight years he was a coal- 
breaking miner, for the next 18 a fore- 
man, a boss known for fairness. 

When Thomas turned back from the 
River Slope with Stella and the rest of 
his group, the younger miners came close 
to panic. They ran ahead, chalking on 
the walls directional arrows which 
pointed everywhere. Thomas, depending 
on Stella's map, paid the marks no heed. 
But when Stella and his stragglers dis- 
appeared, the foreman knew he must rely 
on his own memory to find Eagle Shaft. 
He was aware of the general direction, 
but there were many false turns that 
could be made. 

As the men moved from one strange 
tunnel to another, the otherwise mean- 
ingless chalked arrows told them they 
were traveling in a series of circles. The 
panic increased, and they cursed at 
Thomas. But as they squabbled they be- 
came more confused, until finally they 
understood that Thomas was the only 
one who could save them. But by this 
time he was almost too tired to care. He 
fell to his knees and began reciting his 
favorite Psalm, the 23rd. 

“Jesus, Myron,” a young miner 
snapped, “Get up! Get us out of here! 
God didn’t put me on earth to have 
children and drown.” 

Thomas stared up, his miner’s light 
flooding the other's face. “I give up,” 
he said flatly. “I’m finished. I can’t take 
any more.” 

“Myron,"”” pleaded Eddie Borowski, a 
neighbor and personal friend, “one more 
try. Get up and make one last try.” 

Thomas sighed heavily. “All right,” he 
said. “One more try.” He pulled himself 
to his feet and told the men to stay to- 
gether while he backtracked, hoping to 
find a landmark. He brought one miner 
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200 feet with him, then ordered the man 
to watch the reflector tape on the back of 
Thomas’ helmet. 

“Don’t let me out of your sight,” he 
warned, and set out alone. 

Before the foreman had gone another 
150 feet, he came to a chamber with an 
odd white floor. Afraid that he was be- 
ginning to see things, he stepped care- 
fully forward—and suddenly was in 
water up to his chest. He had gone 
through an inch-thick layer of white 
foam lying on the surface. 

Turning to clamber back, he saw, not 
25 feet to the side, a rotting wooden 
door. He could just make out the faded 
lettering still on it: “E.. le Shaft.” 

Thomas heaved himself out of the 
water and staggered part way back the 
tunnel. “Bring the men,” he yelled to his 
lookout. “I've found it! I’ve found the 
way to the shaft.” 


While the miners were coming up, 
Thomas forced the door open. On the 
other side was a small, cavelike chamber, 
which shrank to a knee-high opening. 
The first men balked. 

“Myron’s leading us into a trap,” one 
declared. “Let’s go back.” 

“Don’t be fools,” Thomas shouted, and 
swore at them. “Can't you feel the cold 
air at your neck? It’s blowing toward 
Eagle Shaft, the only opening left in the 
whole mine.” 

The blast of air had developed from 
the pressure of the rising water, which 
pushed the air toward Eagle Shaft as 
though the yent were a bellows spout. 


As long as the cold air was at their backs, 
the men were headed right. 

With this argument, the mine foreman 
dropped onto his belly and wriggled into 
the opening. Grumbling, the miners fol- 
lowed, to find that the passage led to an- 
other tunnel. Shortly, Thomas thought 
he saw a light flicker. Then he heard 
voices. He saw the light again. It beamed 
now steadily toward him. 

“Who's that?” someone called. 

“Myron Thomas. Who are you?” 

“Gerald Fortney, federal mine inspec- 
tor.” 

They were saved. Fortney led the 
group to the foot of Eagle Shaft, and as 
they waited their turn to be hoisted up 
on a rope, Myron Thomas shook each 
man’s hand. 

Thomas was the last man out. At 7:30 
p.m. he stepped into the rope sling and 
was hauled up into the clamor around 
the floodlit mouth of the shaft. He was 
the 69th miner to escape. Though volun- 
teers continue to explore the tunnels 
from Eagle Shaft, no other survivors were 
found. In 48 hours, the water reached 
the foot of the air shaft itself, and federal 
inspectors declared the mine closed. 

Still, there were 12 men dead in the 
workings, and human decency demanded 
that the effort be made to recover their 
bodies. Furthermore, if the flooded mines 
were ever to be reopened, the water must 
be pumped out. But first the break- 
through had to be plugged. 

It was thought that excelsior dumped 
into the opening might wad up in the 
railroad cars already sent down and 
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block the rush of water. The finely curled 
wood shavings were dumped into the 
whirlpool by the truckload. In masses 
they slid down its side, and disappeared, 
Just as it seemed the suction of the break 
was lessening, heavy rains came and ris- 
ing temperatures brought down a deluge 
of melt water into the Susquehanna from 
the winter's snow. 

Spring passed into summer, and finally, 
with the river calm, the break was con- 
trolled enough to permit massive pumps 
to lower the water. Volunteers hurried 
through the main tunnels, seeking the 
bodies of the lost men. But the river 
had taken them completely. After the 
search, the pumping operation was 
abandoned, and the water rose in the 
Knox to the level of the river, there 
to remain. 

Although three mines were eventually 
pumped out and reworked for awhile, the 
closing of the 10 others took the jobs of 
2,000 miners. Gov. David L. Lawrence 
declared the Wyoming Valley an emer- 
gency area and President Eisenhower 
offered federal relief. The 12 dead miners 
had left 11 widows and 30 children in 
need, but the end of the mines impover- 
ished many more. The state estimated 
that the direct loss from the Knox break- 
through over the following year reached 
$45 million. 


Because of the immensity of the dis- 
aster, a number of investigations were be- 
gun, by the Pennsylvania state legislature, 
the state Department of Mines, the fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines, a county grand 
jury, a federal grand jury. 

The findings were sensational. The 
Knox engineers had run the tunnels 260 
feet into the danger zone beyond the 
red “stop” line on their own maps. At 
the point of breakthrough, the men had 
been mining straight up, and in the end 
there were only 19 inches of rock cover 
separating them from the flood-swollen 
Susquehanna. 

It was not only the engineers who were 
to blame. One of the silent partners in 
the Knox Company was August J. Lippi, 
president of District Number One of the 
United Mine Workers—the regional labor 
boss for the Wyoming Valley. When a 
grand jury indicted him with six other 
coal company officers for involuntary 
manslaughter, it commented that Gus 
Lippi’s duplicity had “stripped the min- 
ers of all protection.” He could block 
any complaints the men made both as 
a union official and as a company 


owner. 

The inquiries and the trials, which in- 
volved conspiracy as well, continued for 
four years. 


Although there was a conyic- 
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tion on the conspiracy charge, in the end 
an appeal upset it, and the officers the 
state tried to hold responsible for the dis- 
aster went free. But there was an ironical 
postscript: Gus Lippi was convicted later 
on an unrelated bank fraud charge, and 
sent to prison for five years. 

There are still a few deep anthracite 
mines being operated in the Wyoming 
Valley today, but they are all small opera- 
tions, and before long this type of min- 
ing will be finished. For most of the min- 
ers it is finished already. The young men 
work in the new factories that have come 
into the area, or they leave for other 
places—and surface jobs. Only the old 
men go underground—and few of these 
are veterans of the Knox. 

Joe Stella, after suffering a heart at- 
tack, took a job in real-estate. He still 
relives the Knox in his dreams. Myron 
Thomas works on the roads. Big Zak 
lost a leg in an accident and runs a 
tavern. Gadomski fell from a scaffold, 
broke the bones in both feet, and i 
permanently crippled. Miner’s asthma 
and ulcers retired Mike Lucas. 
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A short time ago Merle Edwards, a 
Wilkes-Barre newspaperman who had 
covered the rescue, went back to the 
River Slope for another look. The shalt 
is covered with wire mesh, and in the 
crumbling surface structures only kids 
play where men once labored—and 
died. 

Edwards went to see Mrs. Jacob Ha- 
renza, who still lives under the mine bluffs 
as she did in 1959. “Do you remember 
me?” he asked her. “I used your phone 
to call in my stories about the mine.” 

“You look familiar,” the woman said. 
“But there were so many then. We had a 
line outside waiting for the phone.” 

Mrs. Harenza’s husband was a carpen- 
ter for the Knox Company. He came from 
work routinely that January day and only 
then did he learn that the river was in, 

“Does your husband still work in the 
mines?” 

The woman put a hand over her eyes 
to shield them against the sun. 

“There is no work in the mines,” she 
said. ‘Not around here any more.” 

—Bard Lindeman 
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How would you like the inside tips, the know-how tricks, the quick, simple 
techniques that mean more bass more often, more sporting fun from each 
bass caught, more sure fishing pleasure every day of your fishing life? 
How would you like down to earth, practical plain word man to man 
answers for just about any bass situation you may ever encounter? 
How would you like the kind of brass tacks information which must lead 


to your catching more fish? 


“Miraculous” Catches From 
Knowledge of Bass and Their Ways 


Reports keep coming in of astonishing 
increases in catches caused by fishermen 
simply following the tips of Jason Lucas. 
Of veteran fishermen getting bass of a 
size and in numbers that before seemed 
impossible. Of beginners learning more 
of the fine points of the game in one 
season than some old timers learn in 50. 

How would you like to know the right 
method that brought a phenomenal catch 
in the spot where the wrong method with 
the same lure failed to produce even a 
weak strike? Or what to do in the boat 
before even starting to fish to jump your 
fish catching chances? 


The Secret is Fishing 
Science Made Simple 


How would you like easy and simple 
scientific thermo-dynamic tricks to keep 
from fishing where no fish can possibly 
exist...and to learn where and when 
summer fishing is most likely to be profit- 
able... and at worst why not to expect 
pot fishing during summer in a certain 
ake. 

How would you like to glance at the 
countryside and have a pretty good idea 
of the kind of fishing to expect in the 
nearest lake. 

Or how about tricks with pork rind 
which, as far as Jason knows, have never 
been described by anybody else —or 
tricks Jason uses to play a fish . . so that 
you LAND FAR MORE STRIKES than 
you ever did before. 

Or, the kind of retrieve which causes 
a bass to hook himself? And the retrieve 
that seems to work on the bottom if any- 
thing will, discovered by Jason Lucas by 
accident many years ago? Even he can- 
not explain why it is so deadly at many 
limes, especially to lunkers. 

How would you like Jason Lucas con- 
stantly by your side with just the advice 
you need when you need it? AIl this is 
now possible because the secrets of Jason 
Lucas are now available in book form. 


Jason Lucas Never Stops Telling You 
More Secrets How to Catch More Bass 


Here are peculiar tricks of late fall, 
spring and summer fishing. Here’s a way 
to locate groups of large lunkers. Here’s 
advice on lures that are deadly at one 
time of year and are useless at others, 
and when those times are. 

Here’s what to do when a bass rushes 
your lure like a downcoming express 
train, and what to do when he rises so 
slowly it looks like movies in slow motion. 

Here’s a kind of trick that in certain 
kinds of water always lands more fish 
... With a new pleasure ...a satisfaction 
from fishing you've never known before. 

How would you like to find a small 
good spot not bigger than your bathroom 
floor in the middle of a barren stretch of 
water but where you pull bass after bass 
out of your spot of water... while nearby 
your buddies catch nothing all day long. 

The trick is the fish-locating method 
of Jason Lucas, that quickly tells you the 
truth about fishing conditions in a strange 
lake and how to find the best parts of the 


lake instead of wasting half or even all 
your time on water unlikely to contain 
any bass whatsoever as many fishermen 
do? 

I's all here... where smallmouth are 
and largemouth rarely are..... where 
largemouth are probably not feeding and 
can’t be tempted with any lure... where 
bass mainly stay during the first part of 
the fishing season and where they go 
when many more anglers than they pre- 
fer are out...even where to try to find 
the old grandaddy lunkers in a hard fish- 
ing lake... or even how you may cause 
a comparatively poor lake to furnish you 
superbly good fishing. 

Jason Lucas’ fish-finding method is so 
simple anyone can do it easily the first 
time he tries it... and sometimes turn up 
an astonishing number of lunkers even in 
a completely “fished-out” lake. 

Here’s Jason’s way... when you dis- 
cover places where the big ones fre- 
quently congregate probably known to 
nobody else . . . to find this exact spot the 
next time even years later, 


Takes Mystery Out 
Of Buying Equipment 


Do you spin cast? Use an open face reel? 
A casting reel? Or are you a fly fisher- 
man? Or, finally, are you not quite sure 
what method will work best for you? 

Jason Lucas frankly and bluntly ad- 
vises on the special equipment for each 
situation, and the simple basic equip- 
ment on which 95% of all bass are con- 
sistently caught...what gives most sport 
with each bass hooked. 

Warns you against the kind of tackle 
in which fishermen have practically no 
chance against the fish... yet are often 
misled to buy. 

He gives you the truth as he sees it 
about the right rod, reel, and line for 
each type of fishing situation and indi- 
vidual fisherman. He tells of the type of 
reel that failed in Europe 60 years ago 
yet is successful here... and why it actu- 
ally works for some people. 

Here's how to buy tackle and avoid ad- 
vice from “green” clerks...or being talked 
into buying items that aren't selling. 

He tells you about the kind of reels 
that costs a lot less than others yet which 
many experts prefer for practical fishing 
purposes. 


If Your Time And Money Are 
Not Unlimited Why Not Accept 
The Help of Jason Lucas 


Jason Lucas warns you about equip- 
ment the tackle clerk may try to sell you’ 
but that you should nor buy — 

He warns you about the “new” type of 
rod actions some companies have at- 
tempted to boost... and which after be- 
ing tried by fishermen flopped around 
the turn of the century. 

He tells you why reels often advertised 
as “made especially for” a certain kind 
of line perform far better on an entirely 
different type of line ...and what it is. 

He describes the faults of the most 
popular hooks... the ugly curve of hook 
most veleran anglers recommend... the 
kind top fishermen prefer for live bait... 
and different type they prefer for arti- 


ficial bait. Tricks of testing hook sharp- 
ness and what to watch out for in buying 
hooks. 

Here's a lure color almost never seen 
in use, so drab and ugly that not many 
men would buy it, and few tackle stores 
stock it. Yet it gets bass at a certain 
water level when nothing else will... 

Jason even tells you what to put in 
your tackle box for unexepected situa- 
tions. He discusses leader and how long 
it should be and how to taper it. He ad- 
vises the easy-to-catch kind of fish to go 
after for beginners to learn fly casting, 
and the fly sizes and types to use. He 
recommends which equipment you 
should decide by personal preference 
and nof advice from Jason or anyone 
else. 

Here’s the one simple rule of correct 
fly casting in which lies the whole secret 
of fly casting form. 

Jason Lucas tells you his way (and 
usually it’s the only way) to catch bass 
of a number or size worth considering 
during the middle of summer... yet which 
the average fisherman rarely employs. 


Bass Secrets Only the Beginning 


And here’s a chapter of muskie tips... 
one on pike tips... another on walleye 
secrets... one chapter just on fly fishing 
for sunfish ...and one just on spinning 
for crappies. 

Here are Jason Lucas’ theories about 
color from years of observation of fish 
and their reaction to colors and talks 
with scientists on the practical application 
of color to catching more fish. 

Here are fishermen’'s knots you need 
to know and how to tie them... with 
diagrams... when and how to use wire 
leaders, snaps and swivels. 

And it's all written from the experi- 
ence of over 40 years’ sport on streams, 
rivers and lakes. 

LUCAS ON BASS FISHING is packed 
with information on rods, plugs and 
reels, with sections of seasonal varia- 
tions. Just one glance and you'll see why 
veteran anglers and expert guides have 
long regarded LUCAS ON BASS as the 
definitive book not just on bass but on 
fresh water fishing. 


True Readers 
May Accept Book On Basis Below 


Frankly, we would like to get LUCAS 
ON BASS into the hands of more True 
readers . . ...And for this reason it has 
teen arranged that you may accept this 
book on approval, for a full six-month 
fishing season. Use the tips, know-how, 
techniques and suggestions of Jason 
Lucas. Then if you don’t catch far more 
bass, far bigger bass, more often, catch 
more fish of whatever type you go after 


Other Fishermen Come Back“Skunked” 


Famous For His 
Fishing Techniques 


The legendary fishing exploits of Jason 
lucas have made this angling editor 
widely acknowledged as being among 
America's ablest fresh water anglers. 

But more important than catching a 
36-lb. king salmon on a sewing thread... 
spending 3,000 hours fishing and study- 
ing fishing in a single year... or fishing 
practically every stretch of fish-inhab- 
ited water in North America is some- 
thing else. 

It is Jason's friendly, sincere and 
helpful way of counseling even starter 
fishermen to catch more and bigger bass 
than they ever caught in their life before. 

Letter after letter from those follow- 
ing his advice reports that Jason Lucas 
has again and again helped them get 
more and larger bass than previously 
dreamed of. 

Because his methods really lead to 
getting many bass...more bass...larger 
bass...more sport from those you do 
get. And because in his classic, LUCAS 
ON BASS, he reveals a good deal about 
fishing many other kinds of fish, his 
book is considered unquestionably the 
most scientific contribution yet to Amer- 
ican fishing literature. 

That's why arrangements have now 
been made for you to accept LUCAS ON 
BASS on a remarkable six-month trial 
basis and on the basis described below. 


“My 


than ever before, there is no cost. Other- 
wise, it is only $5.98. Can anything be 
fairer? 


Edition Running Out 
First Come First Served 


It has been arranged for True Magazine 
Readers to accept LUCAS ON BASS 
FISHING at NO RISK for SIX 
MONTHS to try out the fishing secrets 
of Jason Lucas for a full fishing season. 

But the present edition is running out. 
It’s first come first served so act today. 


MAIL AMAZING SIX MONTH TRIAL 


r——————— NO-RISK COUPON TODAY! -===———— 
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U.S. Geological Survey 


Geophysicist inspects earth fractures along the San Andreas Fault in California. 


good many Nervous Nellies feel that 

California is long overdue for an- 
other major earthquake. Because he lives 
in Los Angeles, reader Joseph Jenckes is 
particularly concerned and wonders if 
anything is being done to prevent it. 

Scientists are concerned, too. For the 
past two years they have been studying 
California’s San Andreas Fault more 
closely than any portion of the inner 
earth has eyer been examined before. 

The fault, a 600-mile-long incision in 
the earth’s crust, located 15 to 30 miles 
below ground, runs approximately from 
San Francisco, down the Imperial Valley, 
to Los Angeles. Three devastating earth- 
quakes have taken place along the fault 
during the past 150 years: one near Los 
Angeles (in 1857) and two in the San 
Francisco area (in 1838, and the more 
famous quake of 1906) . 

Dr. Robert Sharp of the California In- 
stitute of Technology calls the San An- 
dreas fault “the continent's most danger- 
ous geological structure.” Armed with a 
$400,000 grant from the National Science 
Foundation, Sharp and his associates 
have been measuring changes in the fault 
in hopes of being able to learn enough 
about underground conditions to be able 
to predict any future earthquakes. 

The key to the measurements are eight 
highly sensitive mobile seismographs, 
backed by a ring of six permanent seis- 
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mological stations around the Los An- 
geles Basin. The mobile units are housed 
in trailers and are moved about by trucks 
to varying locations along the fault. 

The permanent seismograph installa- 
tions are mounted on bedrock whenever 
possible, buried just below the surface 
of the ground, and covered by a housing. 
Telephone lines connect these seismo- 
graphs with identical instruments in a 
Cal Tech laboratory in Pasadena, where 
duplicate readings are instantly recorded 

The portable stations are left at loca- 
tions for two or three days at a time. Con- 
tact with the ground is through a “geo- 
phone,” a kind of telephone receiver 
buried in the earth. These stations record 
readings on a drum removed before the 
seismograph is taken to its next site. 

These new supersensitive instruments 
are picking up as many as 30 to 40 new 
“microquakes”’—minute subsurface —ad- 
justments of the earth—a day in such 
highly active zones as Cajon Pass, near 
Los Angeles, where the San Andreas 
Fault splits into two main branches. 
Other areas, relatively free of microquake 
activity, notably a 200-mile stretch that 
runs north from Los Angeles, are called 
“quiet zones.” What scientists still don’t 
know and what they hope to answer from 
the next sizeable tremor is whether micro- 
quake activity or inactivity indicates an 
impending large quake. 


In addition to the seismograph instal- 
lations, the researchers are using an ar- 
rangement of mirrors to monitor ground 
movement along the fault precisely for 
the first time. The mirrors, bedded se- 
curely in rock about a half-mile apart, 
reflect light into a machine which records 
any movement of one mirror in relation 
to the other. 

These mirror measurements have 
shown that the western edge of the fault 
is moving northward at a rate of two 
inches a year, and at a more pronounced 
rate of speed (several feet a year) further 
inland. It is now theorized that earth- 
quakes take place when pressure built 
up by the faster moving outlying land 
eventually causes a convulsive reaction 
in the slower moving land bordering the 
fault. 

Scientists hope, through intensive study 
of the data they are now accumulating, 
to be able to develop enough informa- 
tion on the psyche of earthquakes to en- 
able them to warn the populace before 
the next large one strikes, thus saving 
lives and property from destruction. 


Q: What makes popcorn pop? Lt. FE. J. 
Wick, FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


A: Corn used for popping is a specially 
grown hybrid type of corn with a great 
deal of moisture content. When heat is 


applied to the corn, the moisture inside 
literally turns to steam and explodes. 


Q: Tve been told that temperatures 
can be caleulated by counting the chirps 
of a tree cricket and using a certain 
mathematical formula. Is this true? 


George Creasy, Wildwood, N.J. 


A: Old-timers in New England think 
so. They calculate the temperature by 
counting the chirps per minute, subtract- 
ing 40, dividing by four and then adding 
50. A simpler method is to count the 
number of chirps in 14 seconds and add 
40. The total should be the temperature 
in Fahrenheit degrees. 


Q: What was the Code of Hammurabi? 
Simon Ganz. Des Moines. Iowa. 


A: An ancient system of laws formu- 
lated by Hammurabi, King of Babylon, 
whose reign is believed to have been 
somewhere between 2050 B.C. and 1650 
B.C. He was a strong supporter of an 
“eye for an eye” type justice—slicing off 
the hand that committed the crime. His 
code also covered many topics including 
rules for trade and commerce, marriage 
and property rights, ethics of professional 
men, wages, and laws relating to the 
ownership of slaves. The most complete 
copy of the code was discovered in 1901 
at Susa, Iran, carved in Babylonian script 
ona pillar of black stone. 
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Q: Which boxer held the world heayy- 
weight title for the longest period of 
time? Frank Eckelberry, Topeka. Kans. 


A: Joe Louis. After winning the title 
by knocking out James Braddock on 
June 22, 1937, he retained it for 11 years 
and eight months, retiring undefeated 
champion on March 1, 1949. After Louis’ 
retirement, Ezzard Charles won the title. 
Louis came out of retirement on Septem- 
ber 27, 1950, in an attempt to regain the 
championship, but lost to Charles in a 
15-round decision. He was knocked out 
by Rocky Marciano the following year 
in a nontitle bout. 


Q: Is it true that a large number of 
American servicemen, taken captive dur- 
ing the Korean War, are still held cap- 
tive by the Red Chinese? James Gillen, 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


A: No. There is no reliable evidence 
from any source to indicate that American 
military personnel who served in Korea 
during the 1950-53 period of hostilities 
are still alive and held prisoner. Under 
the terms of the Korean Armistice agree- 
ment, each side agreed to repatriate or 
otherwise account for all prisoners of war 
and deceased combatants listed as miss- 
ing. Neither the Department of Defense 
nor State has ever received any reliable 
information that any of the men still un- 
accounted for may yet be alive and held 
prisoner. 
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Q: Does the inscription written on the 
floor of the Hoover Dam monument con- 
tain a description of the heavens on the 
day it was inscribed? Tye heard this, but 
it sounds rather strange. Joe Samsa, She- 
boygan, Wise. 


A: It contains not a description, but 
rather a map of the important stars and 
features of the sky’s polar region as it 
appeared at about 9:30 p.m. on Septem- 
ber 30, 1935, the day the dam was dedi- 
cated. Behind the map is the inscription 
which reads: “On this 30th day of the 
month of September in the year 1935, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32nd Presi- 
dent of these United States of America 
eSiGited to the service of our people 
this dam, power plant and reservoir.” 


Q: I’ve been watching those Smokey 
the Bear forest-fire prevention adyertise- 
ments for a good number of years. Un- 
doubtedly they are effective, but I’m 
curious to know how much money the 
U.S. taxpayer is socked for such exten- 
sive national promotions. George Bhen- 
son, Newark, N. J. 


A: None. The ads are a public service 
campaign of the Advertising Council, 
which is supported by major American 
business firms. 


Q: Why is Dutch elm disease so 
named? Anthony Aran, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A: Because it was first studied and 
identified by Dutch plant pathologists. 
A fungus spread by bark beetles, Dutch 
elm disease broke out in 1919 and caused 
widespread damage to elm trees in Hol- 
land, France and Belgium. It reached the 
U.S. in 1930. First reported in Ohio, 
it has since spread throughout the eastern 
states and as far west as Colorado, caus- 
ing the loss of thousands of American 
elm trees. 


Q: If a pilot parachuted into a thun- 
derstorm, what are his chances of being 
struck by lightning? Bob Sauer, Chicago, 
Til. 


A: Pretty slim, While there are numer- 
ous instances on record of pilots bailing 


out into thunderstorms, no such pilot has 
ever been electrocuted. It could happen, 
of course, but such things as turbulence 
and hail have proved far more dangerous 
to parachutists. 
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Q: Near the end of World War II, when 
the Allies approached the Rhine River, 
all but one of the bridges over the river 
were destroyed by the Germans? Why 
was that one left standing? George Jarvis 
Jackson, Topeka, Kans. 


A: The retreating German army was 
ordered by Hitler to destroy all the 
bridges. It was in the process of wiring 
the last one, a railroad bridge at the town 
of Remagen, 25 miles south of Koblenz, 
when a spearhead of the U.S. 9th Ar- 
mored Division reached it. American 
tank crews raced across the bridge fol- 
lowed by demolition experts who cut 
every wire they could find. ‘wo charges 
did go off, but the bridge held. Enraged, 
Hitler ordered eight German officers who 
had commanded the forces at the Rema- 
gen Bridge executed. 


HAVE A QUESTION? 


TRUE will answer any reasonable question you 
ask, free of charge. Every question will receive a 
personal reply, provided it is accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. The most in- 
teresting questions and their answers will be 
printed. Address your questions to TRUE Magazine, 
Dept. T-5, 67 West 44 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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IT WAS A CASE OF 
KILL HER OR DIE! 


[Continued from page 59] 


She darted after them, rushing among 
the three big tents that mz ade. up the 
camp, as the “adults grabbed them away 
from her. At this she picked up stones 
and threw them at everyone she could 
get close to; the others fled from her. 
Her husband and two sons, Aiyaoot and 
Sheemeegak, shouted at her to stop, but 
she did not know who they were, and 
began attacking them in a way more 
frightening to the Eskimos than throw- 
ing stones; she breathed upon them. This 
“blowing the breath” is believed to send 
the devils out from a person stricken 
with piblokto into anyone else who may 
be touched by this blowing. 

At length the men and older boys 
grabbed Soosee, who now was pulling her 
own hair out by the handful, and tied 
her firmly with ropes, as she screamed 
and writhed fiercely. They left her in 
her tent. Napachee-Kadlak was himself 
afraid to go near her. 

But soon, with a strength increased by 
the wildness of her mind, Soosee broke 
free of her ropes, and ran out once again 
to attack the others with stones. The 
others all believed that she had got free 
with the help of her devils, and they did 
their best to keep away from her. But 
it was clear that unless she snapped out 
of it, they would have to spend all their 
time avoiding her and protecting their 
children from. her. Now she grabbed har- 
poons and fishing poles and broke them 
ina mindless fury; she was trying to kill 
them all by destroying their weapons. She 
breathed on them, increasing the terror. 
And while they tried to hi andle her, there 
was no way to go off and hunt or fish. 

Again the men surrounded her as she 
screamed incoherent cursings at them, 
and once more they bound her, this time 
more strongly, to a board, and carried 
her again into her tent, and left her 
there. They tried to decide what to do 
about her and fin lly agreed to abandon 
her temporarily to see if she would come 
out of her madness. Hurriedly the little 
band gathered up a few pots and pans, 
sealskins, and two small traveling tents, 
and piled them onto a dogsled. They 
locked up a chest of tools and hunting 
weapons, and then left their bleak com- 
munity of three skin tents and a radio 
aerial (strung upon poles flown in from 
the south) sitting in a tiny and lonely 
grouping in the vast, stony expanse. And 
this handful of the Jnnuit—the People, 
as they call themselves—made its way pre- 
car iously over the breaking ice to a small 
offshore island half a mile away. There 
they would be safe from Soosee, and, just 
as important, they could keep a watch on 
her. Perhaps in a ‘day or two her madness 
would be gone, and they could send 
someone back to see how she was and 
then take her back among them. They 
took along a brass telescope with which 
to watch her. 

It took them an hour to reach the 
island; by late evening they got their 
tents set up. Looking back to the main- 
land, the first thing they saw was Soosee 
running about—once again free of her 
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ropes. This thoroughly terrified the Es- 
kimos; now they were more convinced 
than ever that she had devils within her. 
“She did not untie the ropes,” declares 
Napachee-Kadlak, “but all the ropes were 
just on the ground.” Now he tried to 
care for the crying baby, whose head in- 
jury was swelling; ‘later that night he had 
to lance an infected part with a knife. 

The next day, July 13, they could see 
Soosee, who had apparently inexhaust- 
ible energy, again on a rampage. Kadloo, 
a seal hunter about Napachee-Kadlak’s 
age who was married to Soosee’s sister, 
describes the scene he observed through 
the telescope: “We are scared to go to 
her. She is knocking down the tents, and 
knocking down the aerial masts. We 
don’t want anyone to go where she is, 
because we do not want her to kill the 
children. We are going hungry, as we 
are unable to go hunt meat, All this time 
she is pulling her hair, and she is shaking 
out clothing and bedding. She also walks 
in the creek without any boots on. 
She has the tent torn to shreds. She is 
throwing all sorts of things around really 
bad, and she’s throwing rocks at the gear. 
We had to leave our gear, and now she 
is breaking it all up. She wants to kill 
us, but we don’t want to die now.” 

After three days Soosee got no better, 
and it became clear that they would have 
to do something about her. They would 
starve if they stayed out here on the 
island, having brought no hunting gear 
with them. Now, on the morning of 
July 15, they saw her breaking into 
the chest to get at their precious tools and 
weapons. The two older men and four 
youths discussed the problem for an hour. 
They decided that the four young men 
would go onshore to deal with Soosee. 

The young men were two sons of Soo- 
see and Ne apachee- Kadlak, Aiyaoot and 
Sheemeegak, and Kadloo’s sons, Shoo- 
yook and Naketakvak, who were Soosee’s 
nephews. Shooyook, 28, was the oldest. 
Says Napachee- Kadlak: “I told Shooyook 
that when they went after her, if she ran 
away crying, not to do anything to her. 
But if she came towards them, even 
though she was crying, and started after 
them, they were to shoot her, because she 
would kill them instead.” 

The young men took the sled back 
over the ice to shore. Aiyaoot carried a 
3503 Lee-Enfield bolt-action rifle, and 
Shooyook carried a Savage .30-30 bolt- 
action rifle. These two stepped out 
onto the beach ahead of their younger 
brothers, who followed a few paces be- 
hind. Very slowly they moved toward 
Soosee, who was some 200 yards away, 
moving about mysteriously on a ledge 
of flat rock. Says Napachee-Kadlak, who 
was taking turns with Kadloo on the 
telescope, “y saw them going up to her. 
She was there on the hill, on a flat rock.” 

At this point Soosee came running 
toward the youths, screaming and flail- 
ing her arms. As she came near they 
could see that look of piblokto—an in- 
comprehension mixed with fear and 
hatred. Then she blew her breath toward 
them. Aiyaoot cried out to his mother to 
stop, and he fired to one side to frighten 
her. She kept coming. Shooyook ‘fired, 
also. purposely missing her, but she 
would not stop. She was nearly upon 
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them. Shooyook’s rifle was empty, so he 
grabbed Aiyaoot’s and fired straight at 
Soosee again and again until the gun was 
empty. He hit her in the head three 
times. Finally she fell to the ground. 

Kadloo describes what he saw: “She 
Was coming towards them, certain to kill 
them. We wanted to look after our chil- 
dren, and we do not want them to get 
killed. She came after them, so she’s 
being shot. She did not die for a long 
while. We knew the police would not 
like this, but she would have killed a lot 
of people.” 

The Eskimos buried Soosee under a 
pile of stones, and lived an uneasy peace 
until the patrol plane came in from 
Spence Bay two months later. Then 
Napachee-Kadlak and Kadloo gaye to 
a Royal Canadian Mounted Police con- 
stable letters they had written in Eskimo 
syllabics. The letters told all about Soo- 
see’s madness and her death. Five months 
later the police returned, seized Aiyaoot’s 
and Shooyook’s rifles, and dug up Soo- 
see’s body to fly it 300 miles southwest 
to Cambridge Bay on Victoria Island, 
where there are facilities for autopsy. 
The police also informed Aiyaoot and 
Shooyook that they were under indict- 
ment for capital murder, a crime punish- 
able by hanging. The younger brothers, 
Sheemeegak and Naketakvek, were not 
accused. 


ie dead woman had been born in 
1925 at Cape Dorset on the Hudson 
Strait. In her childhood, her people, the 
Kingermiut, were repeatedly uprooted as 
the Hudson's Bay Company led them 
into yarious areas on Baffin Island in 
order to supply new trading posts with 
furs. When pack ice failed to thaw 
enough to admit summer shipping, the 
posts would close and the Kingermiut 
had to move on. Perhaps this unsettled 
childhood had something to do with Soo- 
see’s madness. 

Soosee had been married once before, 
for only a few weeks, to an older man. 
Before she had gone to live with him, 
her husband was involved in an Arctic 
tragedy. He was the only one in three 
families to escape entombment when 
tons of snow fell upon their snow houses 
from a cliff above them. It took the man 


two weeks to get help. He was arrested 
BELONG on a charge of criminal negligence in 
IN ALL ADDRESSES we abandoning the victims. Two weeks be- 
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fore a ship was to arrive with a judge 
aboard to try his case, he walked out 
onto the tundra and took poison. 

Of Soosee’s madness, Dr. Alexander 
Donald MacPherson, Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Alberta Psychiatric Hos- 
pital, who had treated her, says: “She 
complained mostly of the type of life she 
had to lead, and the conditions in which 
her people lived. They move around a 
lot, and had to live in tents, and she 
blamed her troubles on that. She was 
quite thin, and during the four months 
we had her, she added 45 pounds. Some 
of this included the pregnancy, but some 
of it was due to improved nutrition.” An- 
other doctor says she stared blankly be- 
fore her, that beads of sweat broke out 
on her forehead, and that she then would 
swallow nails and pieces of wire. 

Soosee’s piblokio is known as_ the 
classic Eskimo mental trouble. Anthro- 
pologist Anthony Wallace describes it: 
“A victim may tear off his clothing, break 
furniture, shout obscenely, eat feces. He 
runs frantically onto tundra, or ice pack, 
plunges into snowdrilts, climbs onto ice- 
bergs. The excitement is succeeded by 
convulsive seizures in at least some cases, 
by collapse, and finally by stuporous 
coma.” Wallace says a calcium deficiency 
may cause muscular spasms that help 
bring on this Arctic madness. 

Sociologist Frank G. Vallee, of Carle- 
ton University, Ottawa, blames the Es- 
kimos’ tight society. “Eskimos are con- 
stantly with others every hour of their 
life,” he says. “The idea of the isolated 
North does not mean that individuals 
are ever alone. Hunters and travelers 
must always keep together for safety, and 
at home, tents or snow houses are always 
full of people. They have to learn to get 
along with each other without killing 
each other, and there is a definite cost 
to the personality. Feelings must be re- 
pressed; ideas must be expressed diplo- 
matically, This is seen in the compli- 
cated, indirect Eskimo language.” 

Frank Vallee thinks rapid changes to 
civilized life also can cause mental dis- 
turbances. “Sending Eskimo kids to 
school is just like sending them off to 
the moon in a rocket ship. School life 
has hardly anything to do with their life 
at home.” The insecure life is another 
factor. “These Eskimo repressions break 
through when a man is in trouble, when 
he’s hungry and there’s no game. And 
when an Eskimo lets go, he really ex- 
plodes—pow!” 

Some Eskimos are beginning to discard 
the idea of the devil being to blame for 
Arctic madness, a concept that came in 
with the missionaries. Now some have 
heard social workers’ talk, and say mental 
troubles stem from their status as “mar- 
ginal man,” that they are “between two 
cultures.” 

Says Diamond Jenness of the Arctic 
Institute of North America, of some Es- 
kimos he lived with: “The more robust 
among them felt inwardly very insecure. 
Their parents had relied solely on their 
own efforts, their own courage and skill, 
to supply all the needs. They had been 
independent and free, possessing noth- 
ing, and desiring nothing except success 
in hunting and fishing and a happy fam- 
ily life. But the present generation, the 
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children, were dependent on strange 
white men who surrounded themselves 
with a multitude of strange possessions, 
white men who commanded mysterious 
knowledge and who imposed on the Es- 
kimos tasks that seemed useless or be- 
yond their understanding. The educa- 
tion that the missionaries offered them 
taught nothing, and explained nothing. 
The sky had fallen on their heads, and 
they stood among its ruins, unafraid but 
bewildered.” There are today but 12,000 
Eskimos in all of Canada—the world’s 
population increases by 10 times their 
number every day. 


te scene of the Soosee trial was Spence 
Bay, which had a school with two 
teachers and 28 children, a government 
office, a police barracks, a nursing station 
and a cluster of houses and shacks along 
a stony shore. On the evening of April 
15, 1966, the fluorescent lights shone 
brightly in the school. The Court of the 
Northwest Territories was in session. 
Gathered there were judge, lawyers, doc- 


tors, clerks, police, the accused mur- 
derers, spectators and the jury—three 
whites (local schoolteachers, including 
one woman) and three Eskimos. Re- 
porters from Toronto, Montreal and 
Quebec were also on hand, for the case 
had caught the imagination of many 


Canadians; some thought it was a cruel 
intrusion ito affairs of people whom 
the nation had largely ignored. The gov- 
ernment’s position is simply that any- 
thing but equal treatment to all under 
the law is a form of apartheid. 

One who refuses to ignore the Es- 
Kimos’ identity is the Honorable John 
H. Sissons, who retired a few months 
after the trial at the age of 73, following 
long service as a judge in the courts of 
the Canadian West and North. He cham- 
pioned traditional rights of Indians and 
Eskimos. It was before him that Aiyaoot 
and Shooyook would appe: ar. He says, 

“This is an unforgiving land. We must 
consider not what is proper in the cities 
to the south, but what any reasonable 
and prudent person would do in_ this 
place and in these circumstances. Those 
who survive to wrest sustenance out of 
this land do so because they are harder 
than the worst the land can throw at 
them. They are magnificent.” 

For Il years Justice Sissons, with wig, 
flag, gavel, Bible and law books, flew in 
a single-engined Otter throughout the 
Canadian Arctic—an area almost half the 
size of the continental United States— 
doling justice, taking care of every kind 
of legal business, holding court in a 
Quonset hut, the cabin of wrecked 
transport plane, a police barracks. The 
judge dismissed cases against an Eskimo 
who killed a legally- -protected musk-ox 
because it attacked his family, and against 
an Indian who shot a wild duck out of 
season (“The man was hungry”); he sus- 
pended sentence on three Eskimos who 
helped a fourth to commit suicide. The 
Department of Justice in Ottawa has 
upset his decisions; he calls them * ‘the 
Wellington Street horse marines.” The 
Eskimos call him Ekoktoegee—the one 
who listens to things and to whom people 
tell things. (a heir word for white men 
means “people who frown.”) 
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Court opened at 9 in the evening 
with the ery, “Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! All per- 
sons having anything to do before Our 

Lady the Queen’s Justice, Justice of the 
Territori: 1 Court of the Northwest Ter- 

ritories, draw near and give your at- 
tendance, and you shall be heard. God 
save the Queen!”” The clerk announced 
“the matter between Her Majesty the 
Queen, complainant, and Isachee Shoo- 
yook (E5-883) and Aiyaoot (E5-22) de- 
fendants.” (Because Eskimos often have 
but a single name, the Canadian govern- 
ment numbers them for administrative 
purposes. “E” is for “Eskimo.”) Scores of 
Eskimos crowded along the walls of the 
schoolroom. The defendants wore plaid 
shirts, khaki pants, and sealskin boots: 
Aiyaoot also had on a blue vest. Their 
fathers and brothers were with them. De- 
fending Shooyook was W. G. Morrow, 
Queen’s Council (who last fall replaced 
Justice Sissons on the bench). and de- 
fending Aiyaoot was Howard Irving, 
Queen's Council. Crown prosecutor was 
David H. Searle. 

In black robe and wig, Justice Sissons 
traced Canadian law back to its Saxon 
origins under Alfred the Great. Then he 
said, “In this case we have a primitive 
Eskimo society which has not changed 
very much and is still insecure and un- 
settled. Justice demands that we try to 
understand these accused, and their life 
and their land.” 

The clerk read the charge of capital 
murder, and asked, “How do you plead. 
Shooyook? Guilty or not guilty?” 

The interpreter said, * ‘It isa hard one.’ 
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The judge said, “I know, there is really 
no word.” (He explains. “Eskimos seem 
to have no corresponding word in their 
language for ‘guilty.’ There always seems 
to be difficulty in getting the idea across 
to the Eskimo. W Then [ have asked in- 
terpreters what they said to the accused, 
the answer has invariably been as in this 
case: ‘I asked him if he did this and he 
said yes.’ That, of course, is not sufficient 
and I do not ordinarily accept it as a 
‘guilty’ plea, and I direct that a ‘not 
guilty’ plea be recorded. Also, I am 
always afraid that ‘guilty’ is said because 
the accused Eskimo thinks that this is 
what you wish him to say and he is 
anxious to please. I have repeatedly 
urged that pleas of ‘guilty’ should not 
ordinarily be accepted from Eskimos.” ) 

The interpreter then asked Shooyook 
and Aiyaoot if they had done anything 
for which they should be punished. They 
said no, and pleas of ‘not guilty’ were 
entered. It was then agreed that the two 
policemen on duty should guard the 
jury, since the accused Eskimos needed 
no guard. Said Prosecutor Searle, “Ob- 
viously they are not going any place.” 

Mr. Searle told the jury, “These people 
lived at Fort Ross as they have been liv- 
ing for many thousands ‘of years. There 
is no Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
detachment there, no Northern Affairs 
officer, no nursing station, and no Hud- 
son’s Bay Company post. In the summer 
these people live in tents, in the winter 
they live in snow houses. There is no 
road communication with Spence Bay, 
nor is there regular air service... . The 
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Crown's case of course is to prove that 
the two men who went to Soosee, first, 
to determine her condition, second, to 
scare her away if her condition was still 
bad, and third, to shoot her as a last re- 
sort, were Aiyaoot and Shooyook, the two 
accused. Lady and gentlemen of the 
jury, this is a difficult case. Our sympathy 
must be with these people who found 
themselves in this impossible situation. 
Your job is to determine whether 
ie two accused be guilty or not guilty. 

I do not envy you your task.” 

The trial resumed the next mor ning at 
9:15. A report of Soosee's autopsy re- 
vealed fragments of three bullets in her 
head, one in the right temple, one in the 
right cheekbone, and one “gone through 
the roof of the mouth, perforating one 
third of the tongue, and ending in the 
back of the throat.” There were also bul- 
let wounds in the right thigh, the back, 
and the left arm. 

Then Kadloo told the story of Soosee'’s 
madness and her death. Napachee-Kad- 
lak and Naketakvek, Kadloo’s younger 
son, repeated it. The defenders. argued 
self-defense and the prosecutor argued 
that the law must be applied. After sup- 
per that evening, the jury went out to 
decide the fate of the two Eskimos. 

It was clear that Justice Sissons did 
not relish the idea of hanging Aiyaoot 
and Shooyook, or sending them to jail. 
While the jury was out, Aiyaoot's lawyer, 
Howard Irving, said to the judge, “I 
think your Lordship should instruct the 
jury that they need not necessarily con- 
vict both—one m; vy be guilty and one not. 
I hate to bring that up between these two 
people in that way, but I think the facts 
require The judge called the jury 
back and so informed them. Then the 
foreman asked for an interpreter for the 
Eskimo jurors. This was denied on the 
ground that all Canadian jurors must 
speak and understand English. Said Mr. 
Morrow, Shooyook’s lawyer: “I don’t 
think it should be allowed. I think it 
might be considered as a mistrial.” The 
jury went out again. The judge and the 
lawyers argued among themselves about 
whether Napachee- -Kadlak could be 
charged as an accomplice to murder if 
the jury decided to consider his position 
as head man of the community as a way 
of diminishing the responsibilty of the 
young men. They finally agreed that he 
could not be called an accomplice. At 
9:10 p.m. the jury returned for more in- 
structions. 

Said the foreman: “How should we 
find the defendants if we feel that they 
in fact carried out the execution of Soo- 
see, under duress, or under the orders of 
some other parties?” The jury was then 
sent out again while the judge and the 
lawyers ti ked this one over. Mr. Morrow 
pointed out that in Canadian law, fol- 
lowing orders is no excuse. Mr. Irving 
thought the evidence ought to be read 
to the jury again. 

“My Lord,” said Mr. Irving, “the jury 
chose what I regard as a very unfortunz ite 
word when they used the word ‘execu- 
tion.’ ” 

Mr. Searle said, “In the criminal law, 
you can’t escape responsibility by saying 
you are ordered to do this.” 

The three lawyers and the judge at 


length did agree that Aiyaoot and Shoo- 
yook had not been “under duress.” The 
jury returned and was asked where it 
had got the idea of “duress.” It was 
clear that judge and lawyers all wanted 
to get the jury away from this line 
of thought, because it ‘could not lead to 
an acquittal. Mr. Morrow asked the 
six jurors, “As they went there, were they 
going in self-defense from their fear of 
her, rather than any direction or order?” 

Mr. Irving told them that Napachee- 
Kadlak’s words to the young men did not 
constitute an order to kill. “Whatever 
the effect is, it merely meant, ‘If she 
comes alter you, you will have to shoot 
her, or she will kill you.’ That is not a 
direction to kill, it is a warning about 
using common sense in self-defense.” 

The jury went out and returned at 
10:47 p.m, Aiyaoot was found not guilty 
of killing his mother. Shooyook, Kadloo's 
son, was found guilty of manslaughter, 
with a strong plea for leniency. 

Mr. Searle said to the judge, “The 
Crown is quite content to leave that mat- 
ter in your good hands.” 

Mr. Morrow said, “As L understand 
that this young man is in his own right 
the head of a family, | am asking that 
you consider a suspended sentence.” 

Mr. Irving said, “It would seem to me, 
my Lord, that the circumstances that 
beset this group would never occur again 
in the foreseeable future... and I cer- 
tainly would feel, sir, that a suspended 
sentence would meet all the require- 
ments of the case.” 

Justice Sissons agreed. Then he said, 
“Well, Aiyaoot, the jury has found you 
not guilty, and it is my duty and my 
pleasure to accept that verdict and to 
discharge you from custody, and you are 
now a free man. Explain that to him.” 
Then the judge told Shooyook he was 
guilty of manslaughter, but the interpre- 
ter couldn't tri inslate “manslaughter.” 

Mr. Morrow said, “I wonder if it could 
be explained that the jury has found that 
he should not have killed the woman, but 
that because of the peculiar circum- 
stances, there was a_ verdict of man- 
slaughter.” 

The interpreter said, “Yes, 1 will have 
to say he done it, but there was some 
cause for him being let off; it is not mur- 
der.” 

The judge said, “And he is to enter 
into a paper, a recognizance there, and 
that will be that he will be a good boy 
and keep the peace and be of 
havior for a period of two years. Does 
he understand what ‘keep the peace’ 
means? 

The interpreter said, “Well, you mean 
by keeping the peace, you just say not 
breaking the laws.” 

The judge said, “Yes, that’s good. He 
doesn't break the law for a period of 
two years.” 

The trial was over. The judge and the 
lawyers went back to their offices in 
Yellowknife. The police went back to 
their patrols, the reporters flew home, 
and Aiyaoot and Shooyook were now 
free. They were given back their rifles, 
which had rusted in the crime laboratory. 
They, and their fathers and brothers. 
moved off on the six- day sled trip back 
home to Fort Ross. —Roy Bongartz 
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WHAT GOES ON INSIDE SYNANON 
[Continued from page 55] 


mouth, was cruel and sardonic. That 
side had no plasticity at all. The other 
side was benign, amused and exuded 
good will. At that time I had no way 
of knowing that this split expression was 
the result of spinal meningitis. In reality, 
the distorted face did reflect the two sides 
of the man. 

“Well, what do you want?” he de- 
manded in a cold, harsh voice. “How did 
you get here?” 

As I stammered out my story, he re- 
garded me with increasing contempt and 
hostility, squirming luxuriously while he 
applied a Chinese back scratcher to his 
bare toes and legs. His attitude somehow 
broke me down to absolute nothingness, 
squashing me like a bug under the heel 
of his contempt. I don’t know if I finished 
my story; all I remember was that I 
wanted to get out of his presence. Then 
came the shock. 

“Okay,” he said with a rasping chuckle 
as warm and lifting as his previous at- 
titude had been cold and degrading. 
“You're in. Go back to the club and jump 
up and down with the rest of the nuts.” 

At first, expecting me to go into with- 
drawal, the members treated me with so- 
licitude. When I told them I hadn’t had 
a shot in two years, a quick switch in 
attitude took place. I was briskly told to 
get to work and that anyone who'd been 
there an hour longer than me was my 
boss. I washed all the coffee cups, mopped 
the floor, cleaned the two lavatories, 
mucked out the shower, emptied and 
washed the garbage cans, all the while 
drawing derogatory remarks from my fel- 
low dope fiends. I was seething inside. 
In the ridicule and insult from my fellows 
I sensed an effort to imitate Chuck and 
resented it all the more for this. 

When the chores at last let up and I 
had time to drink a cup of coffee, I 
quickly learned something else. Recog- 
nizing a guy I'd served time with, I 
started to cut up old touches with him. 
The silence that fell had the edge of a 
guillotine. Street talk and dope fiend gos- 
sip were strictly out of bounds. 

As I went to bed, on a mattress spread 
on a shelf, 1 was plain angry at my 
treatment by Chuck and everyone else. 
Didn't they realize what I was doing— 
giving up dope that had once meant more 
to me than life itself? 

Then my experience of the afternoon 
came into focus with a jarring flash of 
truth that knocked out the self-pity. They 
didn’t want me dragging in any of the 
garbage that went with that way of life. 
Dope fiends sure as hell weren't going to 
be honored for any part of their past. 
My own kind were directing themselves 
and me back to the light. I went to sleep 
that night with the first real hope of beat- 
ing the drug habit I'd ever felt. In no 
hospital or prison of my past had I met 
even an insignificant group on the side of 
recovery. 

Three nights a week there was an hour- 
and-a-half meeting called synanon, only 
with a small ‘‘s.”. They were Chuck’s 
special innovation. When he was casting 
about fora name for this meeting, a semi- 
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literate member referred to the “syna- 
non,” meaning “seminar.” Chuck em- 
braced this as a name for both the or- 
ganization and the meeting. It had the 
advantage of being a word that was never 
going to embarrass him by meaning any- 
thing specific. 

When my name was called out for a 
synanon meeting, I wasn’t alarmed, I'd 
coped with group therapy in a dozen pris- 
ons and hospitals and knew how to tell 
The Man just what he wanted to hear. 
Seven of us met in a corner of the dormi- 
tory. 

“What are you looking so snotty 
about?” one guy demanded of me before 
I could get my bearings. 

I started an indignant protest, sud- 
denly shaken from my complacency. 

“Don’t try to defend yourself—you are 
snotty,” another guy said  hostilely. 
“When we want an answer from you we'll 
let you know.” 

“What you coming in here for when 
you been clean for two years?” someone 
demanded. “You trying to take a flop and 
chow away from real dope fiends?” 

All I could think to do was turn my 
arms and display the shot-out veins in a 
pitiful attempt to regain good will. The 
unexpected attack had knocked out all 
of my defensive trickery. 

“He's a stupid looking sonofabitch, 
the stupidest I’ve ever seen here,” came 
venomously from a guy whose eyes were 
about a half-inch apart and who looked 
as if he could count his I.Q. on his fingers 
and toes, if he could count. And this was 
aimed at me, the erstwhile promising stu- 


dent and glib intellectual who had con- 
descended to take a 17-year slumming 
tour of the dope world. I could stand any- 
thing but being called stupid. I heard 
myself screaming back at him, “You god- 
damned moron” and laying on every 
obscenity I could think of. I was more 
than stupid; I was like a three-year-old 
in a temper tantrum. We piled abuse on 
each other with our noses not more than 
six inches apart. He’d pulled me down to 
his own level and was besting me with 
a superiority of voice and conviction. 

If I'd thought I had one last vestige of 
dignity left, it was gone now. I knew that 
my life had been stupid, that I had no 
defense. I was to see such scenes enacted 
hundreds of times. But that night I felt 
myself to be the world’s fool and alone in 
my degradation, and knew that my 
stupidity would be dissected and my 
moral cowardice gleefully exhibited time 
after time. | wanted to sneak off into the 
night but knew that somewhere out in 
that shadow world I'd meet and succumb 
to the tyranny of heroin. 

As the meeting broke up eyeryone 
around me seemed suddenly transformed. 
For the first time, they were really cordial. 
I'd been accepted. Music was turned on 
and a few couples danced. I joined in 
conversation, but it was an hour before I 
was steady enough to roll a cigaret. 

Chuck circulated through the club- 
room after the meetings. He always wore 
Japanese slippers that caught between 
the toes of his bare feet, voluminous sun- 
tan slacks and a copious white shirt. 
Everyone in the room wanted his com- 
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plete approval, and | sensed, as others 
must have, that it was unobtainable. 
Someone mentioned a_ shortage of 
tobacco, coffee and bedding to him. 
“They will emerge,” he announced 
grandiosely. Confronting me, he said, “I 
hear that you blew in your first synanon.” 
He enunciated “blew” as if it were in 
quotation marks, as he did every bit of 
jargon or colloquialism he used. 

Again, I was reduced to yammering. 

“Don't be defensive. It’s probably the 
most significant thing you have done in 
a decade," he said with rasping warmth. 
1 felt like a wriggling puppy at this praise. 

In those early days Chuck sat in on 
synanon meetings and could be attacked, 
as could those to whom he gave a little 
power. Occasionally he would cop out to 
some magnificent weakness. The self- 
righting principals of a democracy gave 
Synanon its basic strength. 

The only other formal device used at 
Synanon was the general meeting, called 
when some rule had been broken. The 
rules were simple: No use of dope in or 
out of the buildings, no physical vio- 
lence, such as might easily arise out of a 
synanon meeting, and no leaving the 
building unless accompanied by older 
members. An unstated rule was that 
you'd report anyone you saw with or 
under the influence of dope, or making 
contact with a pusher, 

Until a year or so before I came to 
Synanon, Chuck Dederich had never 
knowingly met an addict or an ex-convict. 
Born in Toledo, Ohio, of middle-class 
parents on March 22, 1913, Charles E. 
Dederich’s father died when the boy was 
four, and a brother died when Chuck was 
eight. As elder son, Chuck tasted power 
early by becoming the man of the house 
when he was a preteen youth. Then a 
stepfather replaced the omnipotent 
child. Chuck’s place at the head of the 
table was usurped. From that moment on, 
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stay in your head they’re not worth a nickel! Now through 
membership in the International Idea Club, Inc. you can sell 
your ideas and get maximum cash rewards. Legally protected, 
your ideas are consistently exposed to interested parties. Send 
only $1.00 today for big illustrated book “Millions For Your 
Ideas,” showing how you can profit by membership in one of 
the nation’s most dynamic organizations. International Idea 
Club, Inc., Dept. Cl-5, 135 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 02116. 
___ EDUCATION—INSTRUCTION—SCHOOLS _ 
WATCH. REPAIRING. Learn to repair American and Swiss 
watches in Sy ape time at home. Diploma awarded. Free sample 
lesson. No obligation. Chicago School, Dept. QM10, Fox River 
Grove Illinois 60021. 
BARGAINS—CATALOGS 

BIG CATALOG of outstanding gags, gadgets, gimmicks and 
oifts eye) on request—Federal, 6652H N. Western, Chicago, 
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as he often admitted in synanon meet- 
ings, he lived only “to get back to the 
head of the table.” 

Dederich attended parochial schools in 
Toledo until he entered Notre Dame 
where he spent two years. After sporadic 
attendance at other colleges, he went to 
work for a national oil company, as a 
statistician, then as a junior executive. 
He was married, had one child, and was 
living an ordinary life when he was hit by 
spinal meningitis. 

His illness resulted in severe complica- 
tions that brought on marked personality 
alterations. Family life and return to his 
job were no longer possible; he went to 
Santa Monica, California, to recuperate. 

There was another marriage and a 
child, but Chuck was hit with a new 
affliction—alcoholism. Alcoholics Anony- 
mous was his solution to this problem 
and he became a compulsive speaker, 
traveling miles to find meetings that 
would listen to his message. While A.A. 
saved him, it didn’t save his marriage and 
soon he was footloose and seeking a new 
way of life. 

Getting together small groups in pri- 
vate homes, he began holding what he 
called “Anonymous Anonymous” meet- 
ings, something that would surely have 
drawn fire from the A.A. governing 
group. In these, the technique of attack 
and release of hostility was perfected 
until he had something like the synanon 
meetings of my time. He began with al- 
coholics and a mixed bag of neurotics, 
but then a few dope fiends wandered in. 
Told that these latter could not be cured, 
he accepted the challenge, soon moved to 
Ocean Park, and there brought Synanon 
into being. Chuck had one unemploy- 
ment check when he started Synanon. 
Adaline, a middle-aged woman of cul- 
ture, served as a co-founder, and brought 
in more money. In 1963 Chuck remar- 
ried, to a colored member of Synanon, 
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Lee Baker, 2606 Newhall, Santa Clara, Calif. 
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SIXTEEN PAGE CURRENT listings Coin Bargains only 25c. 
Rarcoa, 31-H Clark, Chicago, 60602. 

REAL ESTATE 
CANADIAN VACATION LANDS: Full price $385.00. 40 acres 
$10 month. Suitable cottage sites, hunting, fishing, investment. 
Free Information. Land Corporation, 3768-T Bathurst, Downs- 
view, Ontario, Canada. 

LOANS BY MAIL 
BORROW $1,205 AIRMAIL! Repay $47 for 36 months. State 
licensed. Postal Finance, Dept. 74-E, 200 Keeline Building, 
Omaha, Nebraska 68102. 

INVENTIONS 
INVENTIONS NEEDED immediately for manufacturers. For 
additional information write Kessler Corp., C-925, Fremont, O. 
INVENTIONS WANTED: Patented, Unpatented. Global 
Marketing, 2420-M 77th, Oakland, Calif. 
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Zi TRECTORY, 35,000 listings, fifty states. $2.00. 
Standard, Box 16213, Phoenix, Arizona 85011. 2 
“COMPUTER DATING—How It Works—Agency List’ 
$1.00. Summithouse, CIM, Box 1762, New York 10017. 
DETECTIVE COURSE. Free Information. Universal Detec- 
tives, Box 8180-C, Universal City, California. : 
“NEW Hope for your Hair’ book by famous dermatologist. 
250 pages helpful hair aids. Modern treatment of baldness. 
$1.00 while supply lasts. Collins, Box 60151-F, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 73106. : mh 
STOCK MARKET Charts show 3 aggressive companies wi 
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In my early days at Synanon, one full 
meal a day was the aim, but we didn’t 
always make that. We had Saturday night 
open meetings and sometimes caught an 
overflow from a famous beatnik joint up 
the street, which added a little to our col- 
lections. Aside from that, we manipulated 
and scrounged, but a dope fiend after 
money that isn’t for his dope is usually a 
pretty sad cat. 

There were, however, exceptions. 
Though Chuck never knew about it. at 
times some enthusiastic Synanon mem- 
bers would put their only talents to work 
and steal or hustle enough to help keep 
the group going. 

Some of the “criminals” who gave or 
offered their services in the early days are 
now honest citizens doing well on their 
jobs or with their businesses. They were 
offering all they had to offer because they 
wanted to get over addiction and wished 
their brothers to have an equal chance. 

There was an esprit de corps at that 
time that has never again been equalled. 
Synanon was the home that most of us 
had never had, and we guarded it jeal- 
ously, accepting Adaline and Chuck as 
our Mom and Pop. Reading groups had 
been organized to help teach us how to 
express our feelings, and when we found 
listeners, we held them spellbound. The 
local press wrote us up, a TV show gave 
us a half hour, and finally a national 
magazine gave us a spread. 

The local authorities had overlooked 
our many infractions of health, fire and 
zoning codes, when we were relatively 
unknown, but now could do so no longer. 
With a major theatrical club saying that 
it would stand us to a year’s rent, Chuck 
found an old beach club—recently a na- 
tional guard armory—right in Santa 
Monica’s central beach section and a 
half mile from the homes of Hollywood's 
power elite, As a housewarming, we were 
charged with every violation of the local 
zoning laws and state health codes that 
the city attorney could whip up over- 
night. The theatrical club at once with- 
drew its rent sponsorship while the irate 
wives of movie moguls yelped for our 
scalps. 

Synanon’s legal fight for life in Santa 
Monica is a story in itself. At one point 
Chuck spent 25 days in jail. A tradition 
of being controversial was established and 
is being used to this day. 

For Synanoners this meant a tighten- 
ing up of belts and morale. Since we were 
expected to break every law in the book, 
we policed ourselves as we neyer had be- 
fore. We got so stuffy as good citizens 
that we once called the police to break up 
a noisy pot party next door. For once we 
were at odds with the law with the chance 
of being right, and man, a righteous dope 
fiend is something else again! 

We were broke, had a rent bill 10 
times that of the old place, and either 
had to disband or go to work. ‘The result 
was the best thing that ever happened to 
Synanon. It was decided that newcomers, 
called First Stagers, would stay in the 
building and do menial work under close 
supervision for at least their first six 
months in Synanon. Second Stagers, with 
more than six months in Synanon, would 
be allowed to go out and work on regular 
jobs, reporting back for routine discipline 
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each night. Since Chuck would only take 
a portion of each person’s check, those 
who had saved enough and shown re- 
sponsibility would be allowed to go into 
the Third Stage—go out into society as 
cured, returning only for an occasional 
meeting and to give newcomers guidance 
and inspiration. 

I was one of the first five to be sent 
out job hunting. When I'd sought jobs 
while out on parole I had in effect asked 
people to reject me and prove I had to 
go back to dope and crime, which I was 
going to do anyway. Except for a few 
gigs as a musician, I’d never held a steady 
job. This time I went to the state em- 
ployment office and, following Chuck's 
instructions, told them I was an ex-addict 
and convict. They sent me to a place that 
hired the handicapped. By the time I had 
convinced its dubious boss to hire me, 
we were both emotionally wrung out. 

I gave more effort to that job than I 
have ever put out in my life. Each night 
when I left, the boss and the supervisor 
were kind enough not to search me physi- 
cally but their eyes checked my clothing 
for bulges which might contain tools or 
other material. After about the second 
month, I realized I was waiting around to 
be checked out in the evening but they 
were no longer suspicious of me. That 
was one of the great victories of my life. 
My own suspicions of myself stopped at 
about the same time theirs did. 

I had a bank account, money in my 
pocket and dope was forgotten as a threat. 
‘The synanons three nights a week served 
as checkpoints on my new found stabil- 
ity. I now welcomed them. 

With permission from Chuck, | worked 
on weekends building myself a private 
room, putting in partitions of wallboard 
and buying my own paint. When it was 
completed, I basked in the joy of privacy 
for two weeks. With Synanon growing, 
court actions demanding time and 
thought, and with many prominent visi- 
tors, Chuck appointed deputies to pro- 
tect him from the rank and file. They 
were called coordinators and as such they 
formed a phalanx around him. They also 
insisted upon certain prerogatives. I came 
home one evening soon after my room 
was finished to find all my belongings 
sitting in the middle of the dormitory. 
Someone had moved /its things into my 
room, 

Furious, I went into the coordinator’s 
office and demanded to know who had 
moved into my place and why. 

“It’s my room now,” said a coordinator 
Pll call Buck. “You'll have to live in the 
dorm like all the other slobs.” 

Back in the dorm I met two other guys 
who had been given the same treatment. 
They said Chuck had told the coordi- 
nators to pick the best pads. 

“I'll bet they took the Tower Room, 
too,” I said bitterly. 

Not yet,” I was told, 
charge of it.’ 

That completed my frustration. I'd just 
about gotten up the nerve to ask for use 
of the Tower Room, but I knew I'd never 
ask Buck. 

In the old place, when a guy and girl 
wanted to be alone together they were 
left to their own ingenuity. The beach or 
the parking lot in back of the storefront 
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building usually served as the trysting 
place. Not so with the new place; the 
‘Tower Room was the love nest. Per- 
mission to use it had to come from a co- 
ordinator—Chuck held himself aloof from 
all this-woe be unto anyone found 
engaging in sexual activity outside of it. 

About that time I was in the prelimi- 
nary stages of an affair with a girl resident, 
Iris. We decided it was better to be cagey 
about asking for the Tower Room. It was 
quite easy to find out how we'd be treated 
by watching Hector who was in just about 
the same shape as I was, when he ap- 
proached Buck. He came away from his 
encounter with Buck pale and shaking. 
He'd gotten permission, but after being 
made to beg, he and the girl had been 
given a lot of gratuitous instructions. 

Hector’s date was four nights later and 
that night in a synanon meeting every- 
one knew about it. He underwent a 
sexual inquisition and so did the girl in 
her synanon. | decided to remain officially 
celibate and did. Some people got to the 
Tower Room without being he focus of 
a voyeur’s festival, but they were few. 

It began to dawn on me and a few 
others that there wasn’t a segment of our 
lives that was free from Chuck's whim. 
If we questioned such things, we were 
told, loftily, that we couldn't possibly 
understand the deep reasoning of our 
superiors, The mystique of a dictatorship 
had begun to develop. 

In line with this, a purge also took 
place. People who'd earned respect and 
power through hard work began to dis- 


appear, The closest thing to revolt came 
when Adaline was moved out without ex- 
planation, Many of the girls, and some of 
the men, were dependent on her for 
counseling. When they visited her on her 
job they were threatened with banish- 
ment from Synanon. 

I wanted to go out on Third Stage at 
that point, but my earnings weren't big 
enough to build up the $300 bank bal- 
ance required. Before I accumulated it, 
people were no longer encouraged to go 
on to the Third Stage, although most who 
went out were making good and had 
given hope to everyone at Synanon—ex- 
cept the power elite. 

As money was donated by outsiders 
and the Second Stagers’ earnings were 
less needed, the coordinator to whom [ 
would hand my weekly contribution 
would say, “What is this supposed to 
buy you?” It seemed to be a principle of 
Chuck's never to let anyone feel secure 
or even moderately proud of an accom- 
plishment. 

In spite of the events that fore- 
shadowed the end of the original Syna- 
non, it was an exciting place to be. Fa- 
mous psychiatrists, sociologists, clergymen 
and writers visited us. Chuck's own pow- 
ers of persuasion were so great that he 
had little trouble in creating a claque of 
learned yea-sayers. As they lauded him, 
he became more grandiose, 

I was attracted to the writers who 
visited us, became friends with some and 
was encouraged to try writing a book. 

[Continued on page 114] 
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Is it a bird? . .. Is it a plane? No—it’s 
Super Ball! The amazing super golf ball 
you can whack a healthy 400 yards. Find 
some guys who think you can’t hit—make 
a small wager—then collect! Even a tiny 
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tion golf ball but zooms out of this world. 
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tion; 50,000 lbs. of compressed energy. It's 
almost alive! Get the last laugh with Super 
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Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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THE CURTIS was designed for 
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ONLY 
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No more Federal tax 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
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metal, chips concrete, drives pins, etc. Delivers 
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manufacturer made too many. At only $29.95 ppd. 
while they last, a $70 value. Try it and see! Three 
extra attachments for exhaust pipe cutting and 
other uses, $9 ppd. 


MEREDITH SEPARATOR CO. 
101 Easy Street—Cleveland, Mo. (Missouri) 64734 
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BRITISH-INDIAN CAVALRY PITH 
HELMETS have changed little in 100 
years. Made of pith cork a full 1” thick. 
These imported white linen helmets are 
cool and comfortable. 10 oz. Green cloth 
lining and regimental leather strapping. 
Brand new. Specify size when ordering. 
$6.95. Regimental Imports, Dept. TR-5, 
887 Second Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 


ENTERTAIN YOURSELF AND 
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Flame Gun that kills weeds in summer, melts ice in 
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no costly fuel! Easy, clean, one-hand operation does 
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MAGIC ART REPRODUCER enables 
you to draw instantly. Focus on any sub- 
ject, then follow the lines of the picture 
image reflected on the paper. Repro- 
duces actual colors of subject for color 


pictures. Reduces and enlarges. $1.98 
Norton Products, Dept. T-57, 296 Broad- 
way. New York, N. Y. 10007 
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GIFT OF LOVE. “Time is more precious 
since I have you to love” inseribed in 
French. Raised heart and hands of time 
stopped at quarter to midnight at center 
of charm. Sterling 34” $4; 1” $5. In 14K 
10¢ a 
407-T Rock- 
N. Y. 11581. 


$10 and $16. Engraving on back, 
letter. Jamaica Silversmith, 
Valley Stream, 


away Ave., 


300 DIOPTER LENS 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


MAGNIFY CLOSE WORK leaving your 
hands free. Ideal for craftsmen, hobby- 
ists. Hinged lens swings out of way when 
not in use. Can be worn even with bi- 
foeals. Adjustable head size. $7.95 with 
removable 214 diopter lens. $10.95 for 
3 diopter lens. Nel-King, Dept. T-S57MF, 
811 Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 
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BLACK LIGHT INSECT TRAP kills 
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Having abandoned music as a yocation 
since entering Synanon, I felt writing 
might be a more fulfilling goal. 

Chuck began likening himself to 
Alfred Sloan of General Motors. People 
were his products, he said. He painted 
visions of Synanon spreading from city 
to city. Those of us who stuck with him 
would head up branches just as Sloan's 
faithful had come to head up Cadillac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, etc. Loyalty seemed 
to be the prime qualification. Third 
Stagers began to be viewed as traitors— 
even the ones who had gone out with 
Chuck's blessing. Everytime someone 
who had been at Synanon, if only for a 
week, died of an overdose or was arrested 
Chuck announced his fate in such 
solemn tones as to make us fearful. If 
you wanted to leave without his sanction 
—fine. Everything but the clothes on your 
back was seized; you were driven to the 
city limits and given a dollar. 


What happened to the Third Stage is 
told quite graphically in a report released 
n ‘64 by Dr. Elliott Markoff of UCLA 
center for the Health Sciences. In 1959 14 
percent were released to Third Stage: 
in 1960 five percent made it; in 1961 
six percent. Then in 1962 it was only 
one percent, and the following year it 
was zero. The old storefront, when I 
entered it, contained far less than 40 peo- 
ple and 14 of these were destined to be 
among the 30-odd socially recovered ad- 
dicts Synanon could finally claim. 

During the year 1 worked, four mem- 
bers had attended college to complete an 
education interrupted by dope. Two 
others were attending art school. I 
thought that there would be no objection 
to my beginning an apprenticeship as a 
writer, so [ quit my job. That’s when the 
pudding hit the fan. | had no desire to 
become a Synanon executive and order 
people around; all | wanted was a few 
hours alone each day to do my writing. 
The rest of the time would be devoted 
to whatever Synanon asked of me. My 
chance to tell Chuck about this occurred 
in front of all the coordinators. 

“Writers are a dime a dozen,” he stated. 
The coordinators nodded wise agreement 
to this sage pronouncement. 

Nevertheless, | scrounged a typewriter 
and started a book. Buck was especially 
infuriated by this even though I'd taken 
a night watchman’s job in the building 
and put in more hours for Synanon than 
most members. Another coordinator was 
riding me because I refused to go on 
speaking engagements before service 
clubs and school groups. At that point I 
was beginning to feel that Synanon had 
some serious internal matters to 
straighten out before I could honestly 
spread its gospel. 

There were others who felt as I did and 
were treated similarly. Not wanting 
careers in Synanon, and with the Third 
Stage cut off, they were stagnating. Some 
left Synanon even though the new treat- 
ment for those who “split” had extended 
to Chuck's warning their friends and 
families not to help them. “That will 
bring them back to safety more quickly” 
was the explanation. A Noyember, 1965, 
report by Dr. Daniel Casriel. author of 
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the first laudatory book on Synanon, So 
Fair A House, stated that less than 10 per- 
cent of those who left Synanon against 
advice had returned to drugs. But Chuck 
was making it clear that he didn’t really 
believe they would last—except when 
talking to reporters and professional vis- 
itors. I felt he was afraid of getting 
smeared with a failure just as he was 
being lionized for finally having found 
the “cure” for drug addicition. 

I knew that staying at Synanon would 
cause me to regress to the dependency 
I'd outgrown. I decided to leave, but be- 
fore I could make my plans, Buck helped 
me along. A top literary agency accepted 
the first 100 pages of my book and said 
they felt they could place the completed 
novel for me. Foolishly I let the news out 
(perhaps wanting a little praise, too). 
That was too much for Buck. He ordered 
me to be put on the mop crew with the 
newcomers. To give due credit to Chuck, 
he was pleased with my small success but 
he was out of touch with what his depu- 
ties were doing. 

Seething with anger, I joined the mop 
crew. Ordinarily an old-timer like me 
would only be put on the mop crew for 
some serious infraction of the rules, and 
I had broken none. If Buck had been 
content with that, | might have stayed a 
few months longer. When I paused to 
light a cigaret, he yelled sarcastically, 
“Okay, Shi ikespeare, who the hell do you 
think you are? T didn’t give you permis- 
sion to smoke. Get that mop moving and 
fast!” 


Less than a second later three or four 
guys were restraining me, and Buck was 
leaning against the wall rubbing his jaw. 
I had broken a rule that meant certain 
banishment—using physical violence. A 
meeting was called at once, not a general 
one, but before Chuck and three of his 
executives. 

“Go out and roll around on the lunatic 
fringe for 50 days, then come back and 
we'll see if you are ready to live among 
decent people,” Chuck said. I was allowed 
to carry whatever belongings I chose. 

At first I missed the comradeship and 
excitement of Synanon. But nostalgia 
didn’t make me entirely blind, I remem- 
bered that one of the last men I called 
friend caught a girl and me necking in a 
parked car. When the girl and I got back 
to the building, the coordinators were 
waiting for us and the friend was stand- 
ing by as a witness to our “crime.”” Maybe 
this informing helped him make the 
bureaucratic crawl toward status more 
quickly, but he’d told me how he hated 
asking for the Tower Room as much 
as I did. A man who'd inform on me 
to protect me from dope was one 
thing; one who did it for self-gain was 
another. 

In the new “Synanon dynamic” that 
developed after I left, the concept of the 
“clean man day” became the thing. A 
report came out stating that these “clean 
man days’’—days in Synanon without 
dope—were a proud 69,474, or 190 years 
and four months. This was custodial pre- 
vention, even if voluntary. [ had 83 
months of “clean man days” in prison, to 
no good effect. 

I once visited the San Francisco man- 


sion where Synanon had moved, eager to 
see Chuck and a few of the old-timers I 
knew there. A butler met me at the door 
and told me to wait while he got permis- 
sion to allow me to enter. In one of the 
large rooms some of the members were 
milling about. I'd see a smile come to the 
face of those who knew me and then die 
out. They were waiting to be clued in as 
to my status. I felt like a bastard at a 
family reunion. Soon Chuck showed up, 
flanked by an escort. ‘*Paul,’’ he said, giv- 
ing me one of his half-and-half looks 
which held neither cordiality nor malevo- 
lence, “It’s good to see you. I hear good 
things about you. Look around. Have a 
cup of coffee.” Then the others made 
somewhat strained attempts at conversa- 
tion. Staying for coffee was out of the 
question. [ didn’t feel a bit at home. 

In the five and a half years since I left 
Synanon I have established myself as a 
clean-living, law-abiding citizen in a 
small community 300 miles distant from 
San Francisco. Though I have made no 
effort to hide the fact, few people know 
I am a former addict and convict. Usually 
they take me for some sort of temperance 
nut because I refuse drinks at parties and 
talk against “getting high” by any 
means. 

Recently, while working on my Car at 
the local service station, I was confronted 
by a Synanon girl selling pens to be used 
for advertising. The owner had told her 
I was a former member of the organiza- 
tion. “Hello,” she said and quickly asked 
me all the details of my stay there; it was 
before her time, consequently, she had 
never heard of me. Then she asked des- 
perately, “Why don’t you come 
back?” 

“What for? I'm healthy and happy,” 
I answered, and almost added, “Why 
don’t you come out?” But in the split 
pas that it took to change my mind 1 

realized that here was one of the new 
bed at Synanon who had obviously 
been convinced that no dope fiend could 
make it outside of Synanon. 

The organization now claims to haye 
650 members in six residences in Cali- 
fornia, plus offices in Detroit, Michigan, 
and New York City. Dederich has been 
successful in creating communities in 
which addicts, sociopaths and other 
flawed people can survive. 


Synanon as it is now, still has a core of 
genuine merit. But its leaders are afraid 
to test the “cure” they so wildly proclaim. 
Twice the merit of Synanon has been 
proven, once by the Third Stagers of my 
time (among whom I'll be counted until 
this article comes out) , and again by Dr. 
Daniel Casriel in his study of the hundred 
who scored 90 percent success by leaving 
against advice. 

I wouldn't want to be responsible for 
taking a nickel’s worth of support away 
from Synanon while it still has a chance 
to prove itself as a cure instead of a way 
of life. If it were to turn people loose 
after a year or a little more of treatment, 
and then follow them up closely, the 
result might verify the founder's claims, 
My experience says it will. As a, former 
dope fiend and a grateful member of the 
Synanon that was, | want to say, “Let my 
people go.” —Paul Lofty 
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[Continued from page 53] 

onto a floating platform of matted reed debris. It blinked 
slowly a few times and the warm sun glinted brightly on 
the wetness of its sides and back. Its throat swelled hesitantly 
with the first air it had inhaled since early last October when 
it had selected this particular spot to enter hibernation. 

This was the little bullfrog’s fourth spring, but his first 
emergence from hibernation as a fully formed frog. He had 
hatched from an expansive jellylike egg mass containing nearly 
20,000 eggs which had been deposited among the reeds only a 
dozen yards from here. His first two years after hatching had 
been spent as a tadpole; in summer, feeding upon green algae 
along with bits of aquatic plant and animal residue in the 
oozes of the marshy shoreline fringe; in winter, hibernating be- 
neath the mud in this same general area. 

Last summer had come his metamorphosis. He had emerged 
from his second hibernation as an oversized tadpole fully six 
inches long, and in a matter of weeks he had begun to sprout 
hind legs. His eyes had changed markedly, growing larger and 
more protuberant, and his mouth had become wider, to ac- 
commodate a diet expanded to include small aquatic insects, 

By midsummer both his hind and front legs were fully 
formed—the rear feet webbed but the front more like smoothly 
fingered hands—and the long tail was beginning to weaken, 
preparatory to falling off. The brownish, yellow-speckled color 
he had worn as a tadpole was disappearing and his back was 
becoming a deep green, his stomach and the undersides of his 
legs like the color of old ivory. 

His development had continued through the late summer 
months and he began to spend more time out of the water 
than in it, catching a variety of insects to appease his ever- 
present hunger. And when, during the second week of October, 
he had chosen this location to make his final dive of the year 
and burrow into the loose bottom to await the coming of 
spring, no vestige of tail, no trace of his tadpole existence re- 
mained evident. 

He was smaller this spring, in total length, than he had 
been last year at this time as a tadpole. His squat body was 
not much oyer two inches long and eyen with his hind legs 
fully outstretched, he was still not quite five inches. It would 
take several years more for him to reach full adult size and 
another few years or more beyond that before he became a 
truly huge “granddaddy” bullfrog with a body upwards of 
eight inches long and great muscular hind legs another 10 
inches in length beyond that. And he might live to the ripe 
old age of 18 or 20 years. , 

That, of course, was if he survived. But the odds against 
such survival were high, as they had been ever since his hatch- 
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ing. In fact, of the two score thousand other tadpoles that 
had hatched along with him from that single egg mass, less 
than 200 had managed to survive to see this fourth spring. 
Weather, predators and, in some cases, disease had destroyed 
the rest. 

In nature there is little margin for miscalculation, and al- 
ready the little bullfrog had made a serious error in boldly 
clambering out of the water onto the floating debris and ex- 
posing himself so clearly. The decaying material upon which 
he sat was a dark, dirty brown in color and his own greenish 
body, not yet mottled with the gray and brown markings of 
the adult frog, was not at all well camouflaged against such a 
background. 

The little bullfrog blinked rapidly several times in suc- 
cession and then sat very still, instinctively alert, as he would 
always be, for anything edible which might come swimming, 
crawling or flying within his range. His large bright eyes missed 
little. Six feet away a big dragonfly hovered over the weathered 
remains of a fluffy brown cattail still protruding from the 
water, though now at a rather unnatural angle. The insect 
alighted for only an instant and then shot away in a blur 
of speed, a faint rattling sound coming from its clear wings. 

But eight feet away from where the young frog had come 
out of the water a great blue heron stood motionless on girder- 
like legs in water no more than six inches deep. Had it been 
standing erect, it would have been about five feet tall, but it 
had frozen in a somewhat hunched, imbalanced position as the 
bullfrog had emerged from the water, and now its intent gaze 
was directed at this amphibian. 

The bird had been in the process of taking a step when the 
frog appeared, and now it stood with one foot arrested in the 
air just aboye the water and its weight leaning rather pre- 
cariously forward. Slowly, so slowly that the movement was not 
discernible, not even to the little bullfrog patiently watching 
for movement, the foot lowered ahead of the other leg, easily 
slipped back into the water without causing a ripple or sound 
and the weight of the bird gradually shifted to this new pur- 
chase. It took a quarter hour to complete that single step, but 
it closed the gap between bird and frog to less than seven feet. 
Already the trailing foot was leaving the bottom and raising 
just as slowly as the opposite foot had lowered. 

This heron was a majestic bird, exhibiting an awesome sort 
of beauty. Its huge wings, tightly folded now, were generally 
slate-colored, a rather deep bluish gray; the neat pinion feathers 
were darker, practically black, and the leading edge of the 
wings was a rich chestnut hue. The bird’s forehead, crown and 
cheeks were white, melding into a faint bluish tint at the neck, 
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and a slash of black feathering began over each eye, merged 
at the back of the head and formed a trailing crest of long 
black plumes. Even longer individual pkumes of gray hung 
from its breast. Its gray lower throat was scattered with white, 
black and rusty-colored streakings and its stomach plumage was 
black interspersed with reddish and white streaking. 

But this bird’s most arresting feature was the unwavering 
yellow eye above an evenly tapered stiletto of a beak over six 
inches long. Both eye and beak were aimed, at this moment, 
directly at the little green bullfrog. 

The heron’s foot that was behind had now cleared the sur- 
face, inched forward and soundlessly, without rippling, en- 
tered the water again ahead of the other leg. The distance 
separating them was now five feet and, imperceptibly as it 
continued the forward moyement, the heron cocked its head 
for the strike, bending its neck into a squashed S-shape, as if 
it Were a great spring ready to be triggered. 

To within a fraction of an inch the heron knew when to 
strike. Regardless of whether the bird’s target was frog, fish 
or crayfish, or even a mouse or gopher—rodents upon which 
it frequently dined—it rarely missed its prey, and it was dan- 
gerously close to the striking point now. 

At this moment another creature entered the scene. While 
the heron’s sharp gaze never strayed from the frog, it became 
aware that a mayfly nymph had attached itself to the pile of 
debris only an inch beneath the surface and several inches 
to the far side of the frog. 

Though still unconscious of its own looming peril, the little 
bullfrog was also keenly aware of the slight movement to his 
right and he shifted position minutely, watching intently as 
the nymph crept up a smal] stem. Unconcernedly the insect 
emerged from the water and stopped a short distance above 
the surface. Here it would cling until its outer skin dried 
enough in the sun to split down the back and allow it to 
emerge as an adult mayfly and ultimately fly away when its 
wings spread and hardened in the air. 

As the frog kept his own gaze locked on the nymph and 
tensed his legs beneath him, the final slow step of the heron 
had been taken and the bird’s body leaned forward to the 
critical point. There was a moment of time balanced, an in- 


stant of utter stillness, and then several things happened simul- 


taneously. The little bullfrog, still oblivious of the greater peril, 
leaped te snatch the mayfly just a fractional instant before the 
rapier beak of the heron shot forward. By the slimmest of 
margins the point of the bird’s beak missed impaling the 
frog’s body and jabbed deeply into the debris pile. 

The terrifying realization of his own danger struck the 
frog in midjump and he twisted violently, the nymph for- 
gotten. As he struck the water two sharp kicks of his hind legs 
drove him to the bottom and he slipped neatly beneath a 
layer of decaying plant matter, burrowing in deeply. Then 
he became still. 

Above him the heron recovered itself, shook its head with 
two quick little jerks, as if in agitation, and then emitted a 
grating, guttural cry which carried far across the water. It 
paused for a moment and then leaped upward into ponderous 
yet beautiful flight, its long legs trailing straight behind. 

For two or three minutes the little bullfrog remained quiet 
and when at last he did move, it was with extreme caution, 
picking his way slowly through the debris closer to shore until, 
under a protective covering of floating reed blades, he inched 
his head above the surface. He was well hidden, yet able to 
see and breathe, and he remained in this position for a con- 
siderable while. 

Nature rarely tolerates carelessness in wild creatures, and 
few opportunities are given for a second chance. The lesson 
had been a frightful and very nearly fatal one, and it had been 
well learned, Not again would the little bullfrog boldly climb 
out of the water as he had done at first, nor would he again 
be so indiscriminate in choosing a background upon which 
to couch himself for any length of time. 

At last, with continued caution, the little frog now carefully 
slipped away from this area and took up a new position 20 
feet or more farther away, where a little pocket of water in- 
dented the shoreline. Here he sat for several hours as daylight 
faded. He caught a few insects, using an economy of movement 
common to his species, but they eased his hunger only tem- 
porarily and it wasn’t until just before full darkness had fallen 
that he spied a crayfish, not much smaller than himself, poking 
about in the shallowest portion of the miniature coye. Two 
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swift leaps took him to it and he caught it up and swallowed 
it at once, oblivious of its size and hardness and potentially 
dangerous pincers. 

For some minutes afterward he could feel the crustacean 
moving within him, and it was really not an unpleasant sen- 
sation. But the process of digestion was rapid, the digestive 
juices powerful, and soon all inner moyement ceased and the 
little frog basked in a sort of pleasant stupor as the flesh of the 
crayfish nourished him. 

The sounds of the marsh at night were numerous, to which 
now and again he added a rather tremulous and high-pitched 
croaking little like the great sonorous rumblings of the adult 
bullfrogs. But mostly he just sat and listened, knowing, without 
even realizing he knew, the size and sex of any particular 
bullfrog croaking. And strangely, when the croak was that from 
a female, particularly one of about his own size, a little well 
of excitement stirred in him. 

From not too far away among the outer reeds there came a 
swirling splash as some sort of predatory fish—probably a large- 
mouth bass or chain pickerel—snatched its prey. Once, some 
time after dark, a duck quacked sleepily a long way off, and 
there were several occasions when sudden fear stabbed him 
as heard but unseen wings fluttered past close over his head. 

The night grew progressively cooler, and several times the 
small bullfrog shifted position to settle himself deeper in the 
water, which was now warmer than the air. Soon only his eyes 
and nostrils remained above the water, and in this position 
he stayed for the rest of the night. 


THE SECOND DAY OF MAY 


*y dawn, with all remnants of the crayfish gone 
from his stomach, the little bullfrog was hungry 
again, and in rapid succession he caught several 
damselflies and numerous mayflies made some- 
what lethargic by the cool night air. 

’ He began to travel along the shoreline away 

from the marsh, and though he didn’t hop very 

rapidly he moved along in a reasonably steady 

series of jumps and soon had covered a respect- 

able distance. He reached a point where the bank 

of Oak Lake became quite steep, and remaining 
on the relatively level ground took him before long to a posi- 
tion several feet above the water. The dew-drenched grasses 
here were young and fresh, containing a variety of insect life. 
He fed rapidly and well, rarely missing a strike and stuffing 
his own stomach until it was swelled tight and firm. 

Already he had come 30 yards or more from where he had 
emerged yesterday from hibernation, and the ground here was 
much more solid, covered with a new growth of land plants 
rather than aquatics or marsh growth. There were trees here, 
too, the first he had ever been close to, and the base of each of 
these he found to be a good hunting ground for smaller insects. 
Ants, spiders, flies, bees, caterpillars and other invertebrates 
seemed drawn to them. 

But there was something which caught and held his gaze, 
and he hopped several times along the shore until he came 
even with a large log which lay parallel to the waterline, half 
buried in the sand. On the lake side of the log the water was 
rather deep, but the uppermost part of the wood projected 
above the surface—a strip of dry bark perhaps five inches wide, 
And waddling along this strip as if it were a bumpy little high- 
way was what had initially attracted the little frog’s attention— 
a glossy brown May beetle. 

Two hops more put the bullfrog onto the log and for a 
short span of time he sat there quietly watching, studying not 
only the beetle but equally scanning the shore, water and 
sky for possible danger to himself. He was learning rapidly 
the little tricks of survival. When he had satisfied himself that 
no danger was evident, he hopped twice again and came within 
reach of the beetle, which was about the size of a rather small 
acorn. 

The insect had by this time encountered a stubby branch 
rising from the log and climbed it to a point where it was 
broken off, about seven inches above the log. Here it sat in 
apparent puzzlement, its short antennae waying gently. A 
crack widened down its back and the leathery underwings be- 
gan to unfurl for flight. In that instant the little bullfrog 
below leaped and neatly snatched it from the perch. 

The jump carried the frog out into the water 12 or 14 
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inches from the log, and for a moment after splashing into it 
he bobbed carelessly on the surface as he concentrated on swal- 
lowing the beetle. It was the second major mistake the young 
frog had made since leaving hibernation. 

A deep shadow, until now invisible in the shade of the log 
under the water's surface, separated from its hiding place and 
drifted outward, revealing itself to be a largemouth bass over 
a foot and a half in length and weighing perhaps three pounds. 
The fish angled upward toward the frog, approaching almost 
casually, and not until it was eight inches away did the little 
bullfrog comprehend the danger and thrust himself frantically 
toward the log. 

It was a futile effort. With a single flip of its powerful tail, 
the bass overtook the frog, engulfed it in its huge mouth as it 
broke the surface and splashed water all over the projecting 
portion of the log. 

The fish arrowed away toward deeper waters, swallowing as 
it swam, and the swirl it had made on the surface spread out 
in expanding rings, which gradually faded away until the water 
was once again calm. ‘ 

The largemouth bass cruised slowly along the bottom into 
the deeper waters of Oak Lake after swallowing the little 
bullfrog. That tidbit, coming on top of two crayfish, an inch- 
long bluegill and a large hornyhead chub minnow, had satis- 
fied her hunger and now she would rest for a time. 

She was a creature of habit, this bass, and the half-sunken log 
along the shoreline was a morning feeding place to which she 
came on a relatively regular basis. By nature she preferred a 
rather sedentary existence, exerting herself in the pursuit of 
food to some extent in the morning and eyening hours, but 
during the daylight hours and much of the night remaining 
motionless alongside some sunken log or rock or clump of 
water plants, or else slowly, and more or less aimlessly, cruising 
the waters of her Oak Lake domain. 

She was, at this period, a bit more lethargic than usual, for 
within her were some 12,000 eggs in various stages of develop- 
ment. Not all of these would be laid at once, for it was nature’s 
way of protecting the species to have her lay only a portion of 
them at a time, spaced over a period of several weeks, thereby 
insuring the continuation of the species should one mass of 
spawn chance to be wiped out. 

Within a few minutes after devouring the bullfrog she was 
moving along very slowly about 50 feet from shore in water 
12 feet deep. Long, gently swaying fronds of water weeds— 
tape grass, hornwort, cabomba and water milfoil—rose from the 
bottom in surrealistic forests haying numerous aisles and clear- 
ings through which the bass drifted casually. A variety of small 
water life—tiny freshwater shrimp, snails, insect nymphs, min- 
nows, little sunfish and bluegills and other creatures—clung 
close to the protection the water growth afforded and stared 
at the passing bass fearfully, but the bass paid little attention to 
them. 

The route she followed now was one she had taken often. 
Several hundred yards away the rotted and waterlogged hulk 
of an old rowboat was mired in the bottom, and it was beside 
this wreck that she spent much of her time, fanning the water 
quietly several inches off the bottom and rarely moving away 
from it unless some smaller fish or crayfish was so foolish as 
to swim within range and tempt her into an abrupt, slashing 
attack. 

Lying so still in the short water weeds beside the hulk and 
well hidden in its deep shadow, she was very nearly invisible. 
Her own dark green coloration on top and light belly camou- 
flaged her perfectly. A series of black blotches patterned her back 
and were repeated in a broad irregular line down the length 
of each side from gill plate to tail. It was unlikely that any 
passing creature would spot her. 

This sunken hulk was in the center of what she considered 
her territory, and it was an area she guarded well, chasing 
away any intruder she felt was encroaching. The self-appointed 
sentry duty was, in essence, her greatest activity during the 
day, for invariably there would be intruders: long, alligator- 
snouted gars, lazily meandering carp, an occasional scavenging 
bowfin and now and then an exploring turtle. In fact, about 
the only moving creatures she ignored entirely were the snails 
moving slowly on the boat hulk or in the vegetation and the 
large clams which pushed themselves laboriously across the bot- 
tom with a single muscular foot, leaving long serpentine trails 
behind them. 

But this time when she approached her territory, she found 
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it occupied by another largemouth bass, a male not much 
smaller than herself. His tail and ventral fins were curiously 
enflamed and ragged, but this did not concern her as she 
tensed her muscles to slash at him and drive him away as she 
had done with many another bass that had encroached here. 
Yet, something in his manner gave her pause this time. For 
one thing, he showed none of the apparent reluctance of the 
others at her approach. Instead he began angling toward her, 
picked up speed and then began circling her as she slowed. 
When it appeared she would stop, he bumped her side with 
his snout and gradually began moving her toward shallower 
water. She let him guide her, but only grudgingly. 

And then, in water no more than four feet deep, they 
reached his destination. Here a saucer-shaped declivity about 
two feet in diameter had been constructed in the bottom by the 
male; this was why his tail and underfins were in such red- 
dened and tattered condition. It had taken him many hours 
to carry away bottom debris and then use his fins to fan this 
little area clear of loose sand and expose the bed of gravel 
beneath. 

This was the nesting area he had built—a construction called 
a redd. It was here that he meant for the female to lay her eggs, 
but the larger fish was curiously disinterested. As the male con- 
tinued his energetic sweeping of the redd, she blandly drifted 
off and headed back toward her own special territory. 

She had not gone yery far when the male realized she was 
leaving. With a heavy thrust of his tail he caught up to her 
and drove her back. Still unsatisfied with the condition of the 
redd, he resumed his fanning action, and once again the female 
slowly cruised away. Thrice this same sequence was reenacted, 
but at length the female gave in and gradually moved over and 
positioned herself a few inches above the freshly cleaned grayel. 

For a long time she held herself in position with faint move- 
ment of her pectoral fins, and then her rear quarter settled until 
her tail was resting on the smooth little stones. Her body 
abruptly contracted and expanded in several convulsive spasms, 
and a stream of bright orange roe—eggs each about the size 
of the head of a pin—spurted from her vent and coated much 
of the redd in a sticky blanket which adhered wherever it 
touched. Three, four, five times more she deposited streams of 
roe and then, finished, raised herself from the bottom and drifted 
slightly away from the bed. 

During this laying process the male had grown decidedly 
nervous. He circled the redd and the female numerous times, 
occasionally darting off to one side or another to frighten away 
a curious passing bluegill or sunfish or small bass. When the 
third series of eggs had been deposited, he stopped close to the 
fringe of the nest, not moving any of his fins, and let himself 
drift to the bottom. The drift took him about half an inch 
farther from the nest, so he swam to the other side and per- 
formed the same action. 

Satisfied that he had correctly estimated the slight water 
movement, he now began his most important function. Even 
while the female was still laying, he sprayed from his own vent 
a gush of cloudy white material called milt. It fogged the water 
and gradually settled over the nesting area. Twice more he did 
this, from slightly different positions, while the female continued 
laying; and when she finished and moved off the nest, he took 
her position directly over the eggs and two times again clouded 
the water with milt. The brightness of the eggs was now some- 
what dulled by the fine coating of sperm-heavy milt that had 
settled over them. 

With this fertilization process completed, the male turned 
his attention back to the female, but now his attitude had 
undergone a marked change. He became sharply aggressive, 
thrusting his snout into her side and biting savagely at her. 
A flip of her tail carried her a short distance away, but not 
enough to suit him, and he followed doggedly, bumping and 
biting her, until at last he had forced her back into the water- 
weed corridors. Then he returned to the redd and began circling 
it nervously, guarding the spawn against oy possible harm. 
He would continue to do so until the eggs hatched in three 
to six days. 

When the eggs did hatch, the tiny fry with little yolk sacs 
attached to their bellies would hide at once in the gravel crevices 
and remain there for a day or so until the yolk had been ab- 
sorbed. And during all this time the male would continue to 
guard them. But when they emerged as tiny black fry hardly an 
inch long, they would have to scatter rapidly, for by then his pro- 
tectiveness would have disappeared and his hunger would be 
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intense and he would devour all the fry that he could catch. 

But with all this the female was wholly unconcerned. Tired 
now from her exertions in depositing the roe, she cruised casually 
back to her sunken boat and took up a well-hidden position 
alongside it. In a few days or a week from now perhaps a differ- 
ent male would drive her to another nest to repeat the process, 
but for the time being she would remain alone. 

During the rest of this day, she relaxed beside the old boat 
hulk, moying away from its bulk only once to chase off a small 
chain pickerel that had entered the clearing. But when evening 
came, she grew restless and, with one final circling of the clear- 
ing, she moved off toward shore. 

She was yery alert now, watching for any creature she might 
catch as food. Several times she blundered too close to bass 
nesting areas and the males guarding these redds dashed an- 
grily at her; she easily swerved away from them, knowing they 
never chased anything very far from the bed lest another in- 
truder approach from the other side. 

At length she came to a natural channel paralleling the shore. 
It was deep—perhaps six or seven feet—and a dozen feet from 
shore. The channel itself was only eight or 10 feet wide, and 
on the lake side it quickly shallowed out again to a smooth 
sandy expanse two or three feet deep. It was along the ledge 
of the channel closest to shore that she now swam slowly. 

A squadron of smaller bass, seven of them, were now fol- 
lowing her closely but watching her very carefully. She would 
unhesitatingly grab one of them, the largest of which was only 
a half-pound in weight, if any came too close. But they had 
learned that a bass of her size slashing into a school of minnows 
or little bluegills often frightened the smaller fish so badly 
that they became confused, and in attempting to escape her 
would run right into them and be easily caught. 

But both minnows and bluegills were staying uncommonly 
close to cover this evening, and, though the channel she was 
following paralleled the shore line for oyer a quarter mile, by 
the time she reached the end of it she had managed to catch 
only one very small sunfish and a May beetle that she spotted 
kicking weakly on the surface. 

The trip back was even less profitable than coming, and 
only one very small crayfish fell prey to her. By the time she 
reached the other end of the channel it had become quite dark 
out, and she continued to cruise toward the marsh through 
water only several feet deep. 

At the beginning of the area where the sandy bottom turned 
to mud and reed growth became plentiful, she stopped abruptly 
and remained poised, ready to flee. Some 20 or 30 feet away from 
her she had detected another female largemouth bass. It was 
a huge fish, weighing just a little over eight pounds. She did 
not actually see the bigger bass except as a dark smudge mov- 
ing against a darker background, but the sensitivity of her 
lateral line identified it for her every bit as clearly as eyesight 
in bright daylight could have. 

The lateral line was a row of keenly vibration-sensitive scales 
which ran from gill plate to tail on each side of her body. All 
fish had such an organ as this and depended upon it not only 
in seeking out food, especially at night, but in detecting and 
identifying enemies. 

She remained very still until the larger bass had gone out 
of range into the deeper area of the marshy bay, and then 
she angled closer toward shore and leisurely cruised among the 
old stems and newly emerging shoots of cattail reed and bull- 
rush, pondweed and sweet flag, pickerel weed and water lily. 

It was in the area of water-lily growth that she encountered 
good hunting again, and in quick succession she caught three 
small frogs. Her appetite temporarily satisfied, she rested beside 
a rotting stump sticking from the water. Digestion was rapid 
in her system, however, and within an hour she was actively 
on the prowl again. : 

At one point, near the edge of the cattail growth where the 
water was just over four feet deep, she paused as she had done 
frequently before to see if her lateral line sensors detected any- 
thing. This time she was rewarded. 

A yearling bass only seven inches long was moving along 
nervously quite close to the cattail cover, ready to take shelter 
at once if danger loomed, or to dart in pursuit of prey if any 
was detected. The larger female remained motionless as the 
yearling approached, and then surged to attack. She snatched 
the smaller bass broadside in her mouth and streaked away, 
crushing her prey as she swam. 

After a few minutes she slowed, spat out the fish and imme- 
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diately took it back into her mouth head foremost. It took her 
a little while but she managed to swallow it. And now, with 
her hunger appeased, she cruised at a moderate pace back 
toward her territory beside the sunken boat. She approached it 
warily, alert for any danger to herself that may have come 
here during her absence, but there was none. Smoothly she 
moved into her familiar position beside the hulk in its heaviest 
shadows and remained there quietly the rest of the night. 


THE THIRD DAY OF MAY 


ven after daylight had come, the female large- 
mouth bass was disinclined to move and for many 
hours she stayed close to the old hulk. Not until 
mid-afternoon was the smaller bass she had eaten 
fully digested; as the wind died in late afternoon 
and the rippled surface of Oak Lake flattened out 
to assume its usual mirror calm of eyening, once 
again she took up the hunt. 

She followed the same path she had taken the 
evening before when heading for the channel, but 
this time she made two brief detours en route. The 

first was to inspect the area about the log half-sunken in the 
sand and partially out of the water where she had caught the 
little bullfrog about 30 hours ago. A small crayfish was poking 
about beside it and she had it in her stomach almost before 
the little crustacean realized danger was threatening. 

Continuing toward the channel, she made her second slight 
detour just before reaching it, veering closer to shore to where 
a large ancient willow tree projected out over the lake, its 
huge roots half in the earth and half in the water. Numerous 
times before in the nooks and crannies of this root system she 
had captured crayfish and minnows, and so she would try here 
again now. 

This time, however, the area seemed barren of life at first. 
Disinclined to give up too quickly, the female bass positioned 
herself in a dark natural crevice formed by two of the roots 
and waited. There was always the possibility that some unwary 
creature would swim within range of her strike. She poised 
there for many minutes and then there came a faint blip on 
the surface and two feet above her a pattern of ripples spread 
out from a rather large floating insect. 

Its squat, stubby body was black and there were short bristles 
about the head portion and a rather long fuzzy tail trailing 
behind. For a few seconds it just lay quietly on the surface and 
the bass watched it with increasing interest. Then it twitched 
delicately and the movement excited her. She left her con- 
cealment and began rising toward it, and as she did so the 
creature made several little darts across the surface toward 
shore. Lest it escape from her, the bass sped to the attack and 
the water surface erupted violently as she snatched it. 

Instantly she felt a sharp sting in her jaw as the barb of a 
hook dug deeply into the gristly tissue and stuck there. She 
leaped high out of the water and shook her head violently, 
her gill plates spread wide, attempting to dislodge the fishing 
lure, but it held tenaciously. 

The bass surged out toward deeper water but was slowed 
by a tremenous drag against her and within a dozen feet it had 
succeeded in turning her back toward shore. Now she made 
an angling run for the tangled willow roots in an attempt to 
take refuge in the catacombs they afforded, but again the pres- 
sure stopped and turned her before she could reach them. 

Her strength was fading rapidly; twice more she broke the 
surface and flapped strenuously in her desperate effort to get 
free, but she was no match for the skill and power being exerted 
against her. A few more halfhearted surges were all she could 
manage and then, exhausted, she turned on her side and felt 
herself being drawn toward shore. As the water shallowed and 
the shoreline drew close, she made one final frantic effort to 
get free, but again she lost. 

A hand reached down into the water and a thumb entered 
her mouth as fingers closed over her lower jaw, and she was 
lifted high out of the water, her tail flopping feebly in protest. 

“Hey, Homer,” the angler called, “here's dinner, by golly!” 

A hundred feet or so away a tall man hunkered beside a 
small fire over which a blackened coffeepot was steaming. He 
nodded, got to his feet and sauntered over to his friend, grin- 
ning broadly. He inspected the bass and nodded again, ap- 
provingly. “Three pounds,” he said, then added, “maybe more.” 

“T had a hunch one might just be laying under that willow,” 
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the angler said, undeniably pleased with himself. He was a 
shorter man, well built, and in the hand opposite that holding 
the bass he clenched the handle of a long, limber fly rod. 
“Tl try for a couple more.” He removed the bass-bug lure 
from the fish’s mouth. “Looks like maybe we’re going to have 
a pretty good weekend.” 

Taking a chain-link stringer from his bag, he shoved one 
of the clips through the lower and upper lips of the bass, 
snapped it closed and dropped it back into the water, attaching 
the long loose end to a root. The taller man returned to his 
duties at the campsite and the angler began casting again, 
shooting the bass bug expertly ahead of him into the water 
along the channel. In rapid succession he caught five more bass, 
three of which were rather small and these he released gently, 
while the two he kept were each about pound-sized. 

Returning to the stringer he laid his rod aside and carried 
all three fish to a nearby barkless log. In turn he rapped the 
heads of the fish with the handle of his knife and then filleted 
them, removing a fine slab of firm white meat from each side. 
It was expertly done and there was remarkably little waste. 
The skeletal remains of the three fish—entrails and backbone 
still connecting head and tail—he pitched into the shallow 
water a foot from shore and then he washed the six fillets and 
carried them back to the camp. 

And before long the air was filled with an appetizing aroma 
of wood smoke and bass fillets fried to a crisp golden brown. 

As darkness fell, the minnows came first to the remains of the 
big female bass, They darted nervously about, tearing away 
little bits of meat or clotted strings of viscera. Often when one 
of them snatched away a piece too large to swallow at once, he 
was chased by the others and strenuous little tugs-of-war resulted. 

Insects came too—water insects drawn by the scent of the 
blood and airborne insects drawn by the aroma of that portion 
of the remains not entirely covered by the very shallow water. 

Though it was quite late in the evening for them to still be 
flying, four yellow jacket hornets alighted upon the exposed 
portion and began feeding greedily, oblivious of the activity 
below the water's surface. 

A giant water bug—water tiger, as it is sometimes called— 
fully three inches long skimmed up from the deeper waters 
directly to a meaty portion of the large bass and sunk its beak 
into it and began at once to suck out the juices. A fierce insect 
that flies or swims with equal agility, its presence here fright- 
ened the minnows away. 

The big insect gorged itself quickly and swam sluggishly to 
shore, where it crawled beneath a piece of bark to rest. At 
once the minnows returned and, now that it was full dark, the 
crayfish came too, attracted as the others were by the scent 
trails wafting through the water. Soon there were a half dozen 
of them crawling over the carcasses, pulling at them, attempt- 
ing to drag them to the safety of deeper waters. 

By shortly after midnight and the beginning of a new day, 
when the nearby campfire had become a bed of dim embers, 
most of the bass entrails had been deyoured, principally by 
crayfish. The two smaller fish carcasses were gone, each having 
been dragged away by immature snapping turtles. As always, 
there would be no waste in nature. Even now the larger cray- 
fish were continuing to feed on the greatly diminished remains 
of the large female bass when a sudden disturbance in the water 
to one side caused them to shoot away into deeper water to 
seek hiding places. 

Cause of the disturbance was a large year-old male raccoon 
wading in the shallows seeking frogs or crayfish or any other 
edibles. He, too, had now caught scent of the remains and he 
sloshed carelessly toward the spot, heedless of the noise he made. 
For a time he inspected what was left, turning the residue over 
with his handlike front paws. There was precious little left 
to eat of the body meat or entrails, but a fair amount of flesh 
still clung to the head. With a peculiar daintiness, the raccoon 
dipped his snout below the water and picked up the head in his 
teeth, braced his feet against the bare backbone and jerked it 
free. Jauntily he carried the fish head off into the woods. 

Though large for his age, this raccoon was by no means as 
large as he would one day be. Including his 10-inch ringed 
tail, he was just under three feet long and weighed 14 pounds. 
In another year or two he would measure 40 inches or more 
and perhaps weigh in excess of 25 pounds. Nevertheless, he 
was large for his age. 

If matters had turned out differently, he would probably 
now be carrying this morsel to his den as food for a litter of 
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his young. But about a month ago, just before his mate was 
due to deliver, she had been struck by an auto and killed and 
so now he was on his own and would very likely remain that 
way until next February, when he would seek another mate. 

He carried the head to the nearby hollow tree in which he 
now made his lair and there, at the base of it, gnawed content- 
edly until the flesh was all gone and only the bony super- 
structure remained. He carried this-a short distance into the 
woods, where he dropped it and continued toward the lake. He 
emerged on the shore quite near to where he had found the 
fish, and this time he entered the water stealthily. 

He waded slowly through water four or five inches deep, 
feeling with dextrous front paws under rocks and weed piles. 
Without any great difficulty he caught two small crayfish, which 
he crunched greedily between sharp white teeth. A moment 
later he had hold of a large bullfrog tadpole but it wriggled 
out of his grasp an instant after he caught it. 

He sniffed about curiously for a little while along the shore 
and then his nose led him to the log where the fish had been 
filleted. In the grass here he found a chunk of the liver of one 
of the fish and he wolfed it down. For a long while after that 
he stared at the little campsite and then approached it slowly. 

The two men were stretched out in sleeping bags on either 
side of the almost dead fire, and the raccoon showed no indica- 
tion of fear as he ambled up to them. He sniffed at the foot 
of one bag and then crossed to the other and walked deliberately 
between the embers and the sleeping man, as if reveling in his 
boldness and daring. 

A few feet away from them he found a canvas pack on which 
the straps had not been refastened and, with a bit of fumbling, 
he managed to open the flap and begin rummaging. He showed 
no interest in a plastic container filled with fishing lures nor 
in a tightly rolled-up rain slicker. But when he found a white 
paper sack filled with hard candies, he ripped it apart, strew- 
ing them in all directions. 

“Hey! Get out of there!” 

A beam of light speared the darkness and the startled rac- 
coon jumped and spun around. The taller of the two men was 
sitting upright, reaching for a shoe which his flashlight beam 
had locked on. The other man was stirring. 

Curiously unafraid, the raccoon loped off and entered the 
woods again on the opposite side of the camp, not even bothered 
when the shoe thumped to the ground to one side of him, Be- 
hind him the irritation in the voices dissolved into chuckles and 
then became laughter. 

The raccoon hunted through the remainder of the night, 
and dawn was breaking before he made his way to the small, 
low island in the nearby marsh. A single dead tree stood there, 
and he ducked into a small opening at its base. Here he slept 
soundly far into the afternoon before he awakened to begin 
another night of hunting. 


THE FIFTH DAY OF MAY 


HE male meadowlark sat on a fence post 
in the farm field near Oak Lake. It had 
rained heavily during the early morning 
hours, but now the sun was out. The bird 
was feeding on insects. Every now and 
then he raised his head and a melodious 
song swept out of his throat and filled the 
morning air with the pleasantness and 
brightness of the sun. 
He was a strikingly handsome bird, 
three years old and in the prime of his 
development. True, his upper feathers of back and neck were 
a rather pale buff color shading into darker ruddy brown, but 
here any degree of drabness ended. Three stripes of brilliant 
yellow plumage began at the base of his beak: one which swept 
back over the top of his crown to the back of his neck and two 
which passed aboye the eye on either side and nearly merged 
with the center one toward the rear of the bird’s head. 

But what was most immediately obvious and striking about his 
appearance was his breast. The feathering here was a startling 
lemon yellow, unbroken except for a broad crescent of jet black 
which crossed the front of him as if it were a sash of ebony. 
The horns of this crescent projected upward on each side to 
the cheek, where they terminated in a larger patch of black. 

The bird’s alert eye was a rich cinnamon red and it missed 
little of what transpired around him, just as at this moment 
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he spied in the deep grass beside the farm lane a wolf spider 
that had run into a saucer-sized clearing and stood there with 
its two front legs upraised as it tested the air for prey. The 
tables were turned as it became prey itself; the meadowlark 
swooped downward in a smooth glide and snatched it up. 

The handsome bird swallowed the spider and then crouched 
in the grass for a moment as if deciding upon his next move. 
It was not long in coming. Boldly he waddled through several 
feet of deeper grasses and stepped out onto the rutted wagon 
path. As if he had an important engagement to keep, he deter- 
minedly marched down the road. 

Unlike by far the greater majority of perching birds, he 
neither hopped nor ran, Instead, he walked quite smoothly, as a 
chicken does, placing one foot in front of the other in a very 
methodical manner. He kept turning his head slightly to one 
side, scanning the open space ahead of him, and before he 
walked over 30 feet he had caught and eaten a small dark- 
brown beetle. He continued his walk and in the next 15 minutes 
devoured a stinkbug, a ladybird beetle and a black-and-white 
speckled moth. 

Very easily he also caught and devoured several crickets and 
spiders, beetles and a caterpillar. 

On the ground in one spot there was a scattering of wheat 
grains that had been protected from moisture under an over- 
turned farm wagon left there the autumn before. But for the 
moment the bird paid no attention to them. ‘The insects 
demanded priority concern, They were his principal bills of 
fare, and though he was not opposed to eating seeds, and 
very often did, the insects always took precedence if there was 
a choice. 

Not until he had finished feasting on what insects had been 
available here did he turn his attention to the wheat kernels 
and spend a quarter hour recovering all he could find. At the 
end of this time, his crop was tightly packed and bulging be- 
neath his upper breast feathers as if he had swallowed a golf 
ball. 

He took to wing once again and this time he flew to the fringe 
of trees which separated the prairie from Oak Lake, Alighting 
on the sandy shore he walked to the water, drank deeply and 
then fluttered to the very peak of the tallest tree overlooking 
the prairie and his singing before was as nothing compared to 
the enthusiastic burst of melody which throbbed from his throat 
now. Over and again he repeated his clear ringing song and the 
sound of it carried remarkably far over the fields and into the 
woods and even a great distance over the waters of the lake. 

The two anglers who were bass fishing along the channel 
heard the call and cocked their heads toward it. The taller of the 
pair pointed toward the trees. “It's really spring when you hear 
the larks calling like that,’ he commented. ‘He's probably try- 
ing to stir up a lady love.” 

The comment was accurate. In the opposite direction from 
the big tree, beyond the prairie and lane, across the wheat field 
which adjoined it and into another prairie beyond that, a female 
meadowlark was similarly cocking her head and listening to the 
notes rolling through the air toward her. 

She was not quite as large as the male bird and, while her 
coloration was approximately the same, it was not as brilliant 
as his. Her wingspan of nine inches was almost two inches less 
than his and her bill was somewhat thicker and not as sharply 
tapered to its point. 

She paused, listening intently, for five minutes or more and 
then, as if reaching a decision, sprang into the air with that 
same sort of fluttering flight that he had exhibited and sailed 
over the fields toward his perch. Fifty feet or so from the big 
tree she glided down and settled in an area of matted-down 
grasses. Without hesitation the male—who had seen her coming 
only seconds after she took off—jumped from his perch and flew 
down to join her. 

He landed two or three feet distant from her, flicked his tail 
a few times more than usual and then stood up to his full height, 
lifted his head until the beak was pointing straight up and 
again sang his love song. Four times in succession he sang it 
and the female lifted her head in the same manner, but she 
remained mute. 

Now the male, continuing to hold his head high, commenced 
strutting pompously about, circling her time and again, stopping 
only occasionally to sing his song. At times his wings drooped 
very low, actually trailing on the ground, and at other times 
his tail feathers lifted high and he marched about with his wings 
slightly outstretched. 
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At last the female, seemingly satisfied with what she saw and 
heard, crouched low and dropped her head until her lower bill 
and neck were resting on the ground, The male fluttered to 
her and the mating was accomplished swiftly and without fur- 
ther exhibition. In another minute he took to the air and re- 
sumed his perch atop the high tree, and now his song as it rolled 
forth was subtly different: in a manner triumphant, yet chal- 
lenging at the same time. In giving voice to it he was establish- 
ing territorial rights, laying claim to the several hundred feet 
of area surrounding the female still on the ground. 

For her own part, the female lost no time in setting about 
building her nest, and though the male did not assist her in the 
actual construction, he did keep a sharp lookout from above 
over this area they had claimed as their own. If any other 
meadowlarks entered it, he would dart from his high perch and 
clash vigorously with them until he had driven them off. 

Within a few days after the nest was finished the female would 
lay her four, five or six brilliant-white eggs speckled thinly with 
chestnut brown. They would hatch in just over a weck. Only 
then would the male return to his mate's side, to help her in the 
feeding and raising of their family. But for now he would 
merely guard this territory against intruders. 

With the coming of evening the female flew off a little dis- 
tance and fed, stopped briefly at the lakeshore to drink and then 
returned to spend the night in her partially constructed nest. 
As soon as she had come back, the male flew off on his own, 
flitting about in short hopping flights through the meadow as 
he caught a variety of insects, predominantly crickets and quite 
a good number of wolf spiders. 

His hunger satisfied at last, and with heavy rain clouds build- 
ing up again in the west as the darkness was closing in rapidly, 
he made a quick flight to the lake, drank deeply and then headed 
back toward a spot where he would settle to sleep in the deep 
grass not very far from where his mate was roosting. 

But as he took off from the water's edge, he spurted a stream 
of viscous material from his vent, the residue of the day's di- 
gested, partially digested or undigested food matter. This mate- 
rial fell to the earth beside a rotting log which had made the soil 
spongy. And within the meadowlark’s waste were three un- 
digested grains of wheat from the number he had picked up 
early in the day. 

A half hour later the storm broke, and it was another night of 
gusty winds and slashing rains. 


THE SIXTH DAY OF MAY 


T was in the predawn darkness that one of the undigested 
wheat kernels the meadowlark had expelled was washed 
into a small crevice in the loamy earth. An inch and a 
half beneath the surface it lodged firmly. But while the 
rain moved the other two undigested kernels about, they 
remained on the surface. 

Once again, as had become customary lately, the rain 
ceased at dawn, although a heavy bank of clouds con- 
tinued to move slowly over the area. It was perhaps an 
hour after daybreak when a pair of mourning doves 
alighted on the lakeshore close by and waddled across the 

narrow strip of hard-packed sand to the water's edge. Since 
neither would drink again until evening, both of them now 
drank at length. ; 

They were apparently in no hurry to move on and inspected 
the surrounding area in a rather desultory fashion. Every now 
and then one or another of the streamlined pair would stop to 
pick up and swallow some select pieces of grit to aid in the 
grinding up of the food to be eaten during thisday. 

The ambling of one of the birds, a handsome male with large 
soft eyes, took it farther up the shore to where the sand gave 
way to soil. He was still several feet distant from the rotting log 
when he spied the pair of freshly rain-washed wheat grains. He 
waddled to them at once and ate them, not knowing or caring 
that they had been eaten once already by another bird, Then 
he continued his meandering explorations. ; 

For the better part of half an hour the two birds stayed in the 
same area, but the single wheat kernel that had been washed 
into the crevice remained undetected, even though from directly 
above that crack it could still be seen. This condition did not 
last long. 

Shortly after the departure of the birds on wings that whistled 
clearly when they took off, it began to rain again, and since the 
earth was already well saturated from the night’s downpour, 
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there was a good bit of runoff over the surface. The little crevice 
filled with water and the earth rimming its sides became weak- 
ened and suddenly collapsed and buried the grain. 

Off and on during the remainder of the day the rains fell, but 
not again as heavily as during the night. And by evening a con- 
siderable change had taken place in the grain of wheat. Its rough 
outer husk, considerably softened to begin with by its journey 
through the alimentary tract of the meadowlark, had now 
begun to deteriorate. The moisture it had been holding back 
had become too much, and the husk absorbed it until it could 
absorb no more and then the moisture began seeping through 
to bathe the kernel itself. 

A faint crack appeared and widened between the two halves 
of the kernel, and the moisture entered this and soaked the 
nucleus—a tiny grainlike oblong connecting the two kernel 
halves at one end. And in the darkness here beneath the ground 
a spark of life was kindled in that nucleus; it began to swell 
slightly and there was a minute but increasing movement of 
cells as germination commenced. 

Conditions for the sprouting of seeds could not haye been 
much more ideal than they were during the four days that fol- 
lowed. Intermittent rains fell gently, and during those periods 
that the clouds broke, the sun shone down warmly and created a 
veritable hothouse condition on the earth’s surface. 

Forty-eight hours after the initial flicker of life became evi- 
dent within the wheat kernel nucleus, the first tiny nodule 
of root began protruding from it and, once begun, grew swiftly. 
By the middle of the night it had pushed itself out beyond the 
end of the kernel and turned downward. Within hours three 
other milk-white rootlets were following it. 

With surprising speed, now that movement was begun, the 
four small roots radiated outward beneath the kernel, pushing 
through the softened earth and going around, over or under 
small pebbles or the hard woody roots of trees or shrubs that 
were encountered. They anchored themselves securely as they 
spread, and when they had become an inch or more in length, 
they sprouted even smaller hairlike fibers to better grip the 
earth and seek out its moisture. 

By the fourth morning it was the seed itself which moved. It 
had been wedged in the crevice parallel to the ground surface, 
but now it pivoted on its rooted end and raised itself until the 
tip was almost straight up, and then the kernel began moving 
toward the surface, raised on a strong pillar of stem. 

As the seed moved upward, the crack between the two kernel 
halves widened even more, and when it was a half-inch from 
ground leyel a new, pale yellowish-green spear of growth began 
projecting from the upper end. 

And then yesterday morning, just below the surface, the 
kernel had broken apart and remained where it was, while the 
upper spear of new growth shoved aside a small clod of dirt 
and poked itself into the air. The sun was shining and the 
wheat spear drank up the life-giving rays. Within its cells the 
process of producing chlorophyll began, and in a very short 
time the sprout had grown deeper in color and was a bright 
emerald green. 

Growth of the seedling was comparatively slow during the 
day, but that night it speeded up. The spear pushed itself up 
to a height of nearly an inch, and the lateral buds which had 
formed near its tip thrust another spear of growth a half-inch 
higher. There was another lateral bud at the end of this newer 
sprout, and so the growth process continued without pause 
throughout the night and all of today until, by quite late this 
afternoon, the shoot was fully three inches high and a pair of 
bright, fresh blades were angling out from it. 

But the seedling was destined to grow no more. 

A faint rustling sound came from the brush to one side and 
then a small male cottontail rabbit cautiously poked just his 
head through a screen of weeds. His nose twitched delicately 
and rapidly as he tested the air for possible danger and his ears 
turned this way and that to detect the same. When he had be- 
come satisfied that no enemy was present, he emerged entirely 
from the weedy cover and started across the little clearing with 
a smooth hopping gait. 

It appeared that he would continue without pause to the other 
side, but just as he came even with the young wheat spike and it 
was only a foot to his left, he saw it and his nose quivered again. 
Two more small hops took him to the seedling and he touched 
his nose to it gently and found it to be fresh and tender and 
obviously delectable. 

He tilted his head a bit and leaned close to the ground and 
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his sharp incisor teeth neatly snipped off the sprout at its base. 
For a long comical moment he sat utterly still with the stalk 
sticking from his mouth, much in the manner in which a farmer 
chews on a long stem of straw. Then he began to eat it. Quickly 
the shoot was drawn inward as he chewed, disappearing 
smoothly into his mouth as if of its own volition until only the 
tiniest tip of green blade remained exposed. 
And then even that was gone. 


THE TWELFTH DAY OF MAY 


HE small rabbit had become an orphan in 
the hours before sunrise. A roving dog had 
found the I1-day-old nest in which the 
mother rabbit was hiding her four un- 
weaned babies. The dog killed the doe 
rabbit and the other three fawns. The 
small male rabbit had been able to escape 
in the darkness. 
At first the baby rabbit had crouched in 
the heavy cover, even after the dog had left. 
The rabbit shivered almost uncontrollably 
with fear and the hunger rampant within him. But as the min- 
utes ticked into hours, the fear ebbed and the hunger dominated 
and at length he moved out of his hiding place in search of food. 
Within a short while he found a small patch of sweet clover and 
nibbled a new sprout, found it satisfying and very quickly ate 
a dozen or more of the youngest and tenderest three-lobed 
leaves. A little farther along he encountered a growth of plan- 
tain and he tasted it, found it even more to his liking than the 
clover and devoured all but the oldest and toughest leaves of 
the weed. Despite his enforced weaning, it seemed he would 
survive. 

But in nature, survival belongs to those wild creatures who 
possess a quickness of mind and body, and even they are often 
very hard pressed to exist: there is little toleration of carelessness, 
weakness or helplessness in any form. 

The little rabbit suffered all three. 

Because of inexperience he would almost certainly become 
careless; because of the early weaning he was too weak; and be- 
cause his principal method of defense—swift and erratic flight— 
was not yet well developed, he was virtually helpless. 

Had the raid on the nest occurred even as short a span of 
time as four or five nights later, he just might have been able to 
survive. But from the moment of his mother’s death, his own 
likelihood of survival had become practically nonexistent. 

It was only a matter of time. 

Through the remainder of the day, and on into the night, 
he moved along aimlessly, occasionally stopping to dine on a 
succulent shoot of one kind or another. By dawn he had trayeled 
to within several hundred yards of the big barn on the farm 
near Oak Lake. Instinctively he had followed rabbit paths, 
stopping often to listen and sniff the air and now, tired from 
his wanderings, he hopped a foot or two from such a path and 
found in the short pasture grass a section of discarded drainage 
tile—a red clay pipe about three feet long with a diameter of 
six inches which would give him plenty of room inside to turn 
around. 

It seemed an ideal place to hide for the day and, except for one 
major flaw, it was. The single bad thing about it was that the 
back end of the pipe was blocked, clogged with mud that had 
dried and been baked by the sun until it assumed a bricklike 
hardness. 

The little rabbit sniffed the opening carefully, detected no 
other scent than that of meadow mice, and so unhesitantly 
moved into the pipe, turned around and settled down facing 
the opening from about a foot inside. If danger threatened he 
could streak out of the opening and there was every reason to 
believe he was perfectly safe. 

So he might have been except for the big female bull snake 
which thrust her way through the grasses less than an hour later. 
She was an unusually large snake, thicker than a man’s wrist and 
fully eight feet long. Her scales were large and thick, each with 
a ridge or keel running down its center. The general color of 
the serpent was a dull yellowish-tan, but all down the length 
of her back and both sides were indistinct rectangular blotches 
of darker brown. The snout was rather sharply tapered and the 
long black tongue, deeply forked on the end, flicked out and 
in with an intermittent cadence. 

The snake had been following the scent of the little rabbit 
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for more than a quarter hour, having first encountered the fresh, 
characteristic spoor along the tiny path. The incredible sensi- 
tivity of her tongue as it slid out of her mouth a considerable 
distance and waved momentarily before being drawn back in 
had prevented her becoming confused where mazes of intersect- 
ing paths had joined, and she had continued unerringly on the 
correct trail, 

In a manner of speaking, the snake’s tongue had “sipped” 
the air and detected minute chemical particles of scent the 
rabbit had left hanging in the air or clinging to the grasses as 
it passed here. These microscopic particles, picked up by the 
reptile’s tongue, were pulled back into the mouth and trans- 
ported to a sensor called the Jacobson’s organ for analysis. Not 
quite an organ of smell and not quite one of taste, the Jacobson’s 
organ was something in between, a superb combination of the 
two. 

As she stopped about six feet away from the tile and sampled 
the air yet again, the spoor was so strong that the reptile not 
only knew the little rabbit was in the tile but, to within a frac- 
tion of an inch, just how far inside the tile he was crouched, 

Her head lifted off the ground and for several minutes she 
swayed slightly and waved her tongue out for long periods at 
a time. Satisfied that the rabbit was thus far unaware of her 
presence, the snake lowered her head and slid silently forward, 
closing the gap. She kept herself out of visual range from the 
interior of the pipe until only inches away and then, with a 
swift coiling motion, abruptly blocked the exit and thrust her 
head deeply inside, jaws widely agape. 

The little rabbit had no chance whatever. Not until that last 
quick movement when the snake blocked the opening did he 
comprehend the danger. Automatically he scrambled back- 
wards to the farthest recess of the tile and then realized his seri- 
ous error when he found he could go no farther, He pressed 
tightly against the caked mud at the rear. 

Inexorably, almost casually, the snake's head followed him, 
It poised for an instant to aim, and then she drove her gaping 
jaws at the little rodent. The rabbit virtually ran along the side 
of the pipe in his frantic effort to get past that deadly head, but 
the snake caught him across the hips and withdrew into the 
open with him even more swiftly than the rabbit could have. 

The rabbit now squealed in mortal terror, a pitiable waver- 
ing scream that carried far in the morning stillness. He had time 
for that one squeal only, for the instant they were in the open, 
a series of heavy reptilian coils wound around him in terrible 
compression while the jaws maintained their tight hold on his 
body. The eyes of the little rabbit bulged and his mouth opened 
and closed, but no further sound came from him. 

The constriction of the snake’s coils was not meant to crush 
the bones of the rabbit, but it was enough to quick and 
effectively suffocate him by preventing inflation of the lungs. 
Death came very quickly. 

Within a minute after the baby rabbit's struggles had ceased, 
the big snake uncoiled and, without taking a fresh hold with 
her mouth, rapidly swallowed the rabbit whole. It was an easy 
matter for her because of the rodent’s small size. More than once 
she had swallowed large adult rabbits as well as full-grown rats 
which were far larger than the little cottontail that had just met 
his untimely end. 

Immediately after swallowing the rabbit, the bull snake 
slithered into protective grass cover and moved along slowly 
until she lay outstretched beside a long piece of planking mostly 
hidden by grasses overgrowing it. For about half an hour she lay 
here quietly, seemingly lulled by the muted humming buzz of 
various insects being awakened by the first warm rays of the sun. 

The swelling of her body several inches behind her head, 
which indicated the position of the swallowed rabbit, gradually 
moved farther back along her body, and by the time it had 
reached the midsection could only be detected with close ex- 
amination. The only other movement she made during this 
time was an occasional flickering of her tongue as it tested the 
air. 

At length her body rippled with a little spasm which began 
near her head and continued down the length of her body until 
it reached her vent area, about 30 inches from the tip of her tail. 
Her body in this area raised off the ground in a small humping 
movement and a compact cylinder of feces was ejected—not the 
remains of the newly swallowed rabbit, but the residue of a 
meal of three rats which she had caught some five hours before 
in a large woodpile beside the barn. 

With the defecation function performed, she once again 
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moved on her way, propelling herself along smoothly and with 
seemingly little effort. She held her head a half-inch or so off 
the ground, and it moved straight forward rather than swaying 
from side to side. 

The bull snake is one of North America’s four largest snakes, 
and although already over eight feet in length and easily one 
of the largest snakes in this whole geographical area of Oak 
Lake, this one was not yet as long as she would eventually be- 
come if she survived. She was nine years old and, with luck, 
might live two or three times longer than that. And haying 
reached her present size, there were very few natural enemies 
now against whom she might have to fight for her life. 

The only real dangers she faced now were dogs and humans 
and for these she was always on the alert, depending on both 
her eyesight and highly sensitive tongue to avoid contact with 
them at all times. And, especially during this past week, she 
had been placing even greater reliance upon her tongue and 
less on her vision. Where normally her tongue would flick out 
to catch scent and taste molecules still hanging in the air perhaps 
once every 20 or 30 seconds, now this sensitive organ was almost 
constantly testing the air. 

The reason for this shift in defenses was apparent as she 
moved along steadily now. Over her eye, with its normally 
brownish-orange iris and large black pupil, had formed an 
opaque milky coating which, except for distinguishing between 
night and day and detecting the largest and bulkiest of objects, 
left her virtually blind. Yet, she showed no concern over it. 
This had happened at intervals many times over the years and 
would undoubtedly happen many more times in the future. It 
was merely the final change in her appearance before she shed 
her old skin for a new one. 

And truly she needed the change. In numerous places on her 
body the old skin was nicked and looked ragged and her colora- 
tion was nowhere near as bright as it should haye been. ‘There 
was a peculiar loose dryness about it, too, which was foreign to 
her, for usually her skin clung tightly to her and was sleek and 
smooth and very clean, as if it were made of a plastic material— 
never slimy and becoming wet only when she entered water or 
passed through the dew-drenched grasses. 

She moyed purposefully now, heading back toward the barn- 
yard and the pile of wood where she had caught the rats last 
night. 

Deep in the dim recesses below the pile she found a suitable 
hollow where some rats had piled up a quantity of dead grasses, 
bits of rag and other soft materials for nest building and here she 
pulled herself into a loose coil and rested. She slept, and though 
her eyes were lidless and incapable of closing, her bodily pro- 
cesses slowed and even the nervous flicking of her tongue ceased, 

And as she slept, the last of the little rabbit was digested 
within her, 
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or many hours the huge female bull snake slept 

deeply under the woodpile, and it was not until 

just after midnight that a desultory flicking of her 

tongue recommenced, At once her Jacobson’s or- 

gan detected something that caused her relaxed 

muscles to stiffen and her head to poise alertly. 

The tempo of her tongue-flicking quickened and 

very quietly she drew her head back slightly, 

bunching the neck muscles preparatory to striking. 

A faint sound came then, a light momentary 

patter accompanied by a slight brushing noise of 

fur rubbing against the tunnel walls. As dark as it was in here, 

eyes would have been basically useless in making out the large 

rat, even when it appeared suddenly at a narrow entrance to 

this larger hollow. Certainly the rat did not see the snake, but 

the snake’s heat-sensitive tongue detected the rodent instantly, 

and as fast as thought, before the rat could catch the vague scent 

of the reptile, her head shot forward and her mouth closed over 
the animal's shoulders. 

The rat squealed in abject panic and tried desperately to 
bite its attacker, but it had little chance. Almost as quickly as 
her head had gone forward to strike, the bull snake withdrew 
it, pulling the rat into the roomier quarters occupied by her 
body and at the same time throwing her thick sinuous coils 
forward. In an instant three or four loops had been wrapped 
around the rat, pinning it so tightly and effectively that its jaws 
could not open and the only appendage it could still move was 
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its heavy hairless tail, which was whipping about in a frenzy. 

Now the bull snake exerted pressure and her incredibly 
strong constictor muscles tightened unbearably over the rat, 
while her jaws retained their initial hold. In less than a minute 
the big rat relaxed in unconsciousness, and a few moments later 
it was dead. 

The bull snake maintained her coil pressure for another two 
minutes and then relaxed her hold. This rat was considerably 
larger than the baby rabbit she had eaten this morning and 
therefore would prove a trifle more difficult to swallow. The 
problem was only a minor one, though, because the bones of 
the snake’s jaw were structured in a way that permitted the 
mouth to become four or five times larger than normal. 

When the bull snake had swallowed the rat, she actively took 
up the hunt, instead of lying in wait. Moving smoothly and with 
only occasional pauses through the maze of corridors formed 
under the piled wood, her tongue continuing its constant sens- 
ing, she was very soon rewarded in her search. She found and 
quickly devoured a whole nest of rats—a mother and six un- 
weaned babies. 

Now she lay quietly again, peacefully digesting these seven 
rats she had swallowed since awakening—including the other 
adult captured a short while before. And though several times 
in the hours that followed she detected other rats moving cau- 
tiously in corridors nearby, she did not move except to be on 
the alert. 

Her digestion of the rodents was relatively swift, and by 
noon the swellings of her body indicating her prey had shrunk 
through deterioration and compression until they were scarcely 
noticeable. It was then that she began a rather peculiar moye- 
ment, pressing her nose to a piece of wood and rubbing it back 
and forth methodically. Before long the skin at the front of 
both upper and lower lips had loosened and curled away from 
the new underskin. The continued movement pushed it farther 
back until, with some maneuvering, she had freed her entire 
head of the old skin and it ringed her neck as if it were a frilled 
collar. Even the milky cover that had been over her eyes had 
gone with it. 

She began crawling again, inspecting several passageways 
until she found a very narrow one that suited her, and here 
again she stopped to rub. Almost at once the loose skin snagged 
on one side of the passageway, and she moved forward slowly. 
Miraculously, as if she were peeling off a long rubber glove en- 
casing her body, she slid out of the old skin. She went around 
several corners in the passageway and at each turn the old skin 
snagged anew and held and she continued to leave it behind. 

In rapid succession she caught two more rats, both of them 
small and obviously only lately weaned. She killed and swal- 
lowed them without difficulty and continued her wandering. 
And finally, just as the sun was touching the horizon on the 
reed-choked bay of Oak Lake's west shore, she came again into 
the open air. 

The bull snake now appeared to be an entirely different 
snake, so greatly had she changed in coloration. The general 
background color of her body was no longer a drab tan but in- 
stead a brilliant ivory-yellow hue, and the blotches and spots on 
her back and sides were clear and bright, a deep cinnamon shad- 
ing into black, while her entire underside from chin to tail was 
a crisp fresh yellow. 

But it was her head that had changed most. Her eye was now 
a striking brown with a definite orange cast to it, quick and 
flashing and highly sensitive to her surroundings. Invisible be- 
fore because of the dry old skin, there was now a dark brown 
diagonal band extending from her eye on each side to the angle 
of the jaw and a parallel yellow band immediately above that. 
This gave her an appearance that was at one and the same time 
more rakish and more awesomely fierce. Finally, she seemed 
somehow even larger than she was before. 

She moved steadily away from the woodpile and barn, head- 
ing directly for the large open meadow bordering the lane. 
Twice as she moved along she entered gopher holes but neither 
time did she capture prey, although in both cases the gopher 
scent was so strong that it was obvious the animal had scurried 
out a back entrance and escaped upon hearing her approach. 

She returned to the lane and moved along it smoothly, her 
tongue flicking rapidly and with sureness. Suddenly she veered 
to leave the lane, following a faint spoor to a hole not much 
larger than her own diameter. Without even a pause she entered 
it and followed its course as it angled downward for four feet 
and then leveled off. En route along this main passageway she 
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encountered other tunnels leading off to small round rooms but 
she ignored them, knowing they were empty and continuing to 
follow the trail her tongue picked up. 

She moved so swiftly through the passage that she was in the 
gopher's living quarters before the animal assessed the danger. 
She snatched it in her mouth headfirst and, since the narrow 
tunnel permited no room for constriction, simply held on until 
the animal's struggles weakened. Even while it was still moving 
slightly, she swallowed it. 

Next she turned her attention to the nest and methodically 
devoured in turn the 11 young which, at 20 days of age, were 
still 10 days away from having their eyes open and were there- 
fore helpless to escape her. Now they would never see daylight. 

She emerged from the rear exit of the burrow, about 20 feet 
from the entrance, and continued her quest. By the time she 
reached the point where the farm lane emptied out onto the 
macadam highway, she had entered five more burrows and 
managed to catch and eat one more adult gopher and 15 more 
young, all of them smaller than the first litter and from two 
different nests. 

The night air had cooled considerably and now that it was 
almost midnight there was a noticeable difference in tempera- 
ture between the air and the pavement. Throughout the sunny 
day the dark macadam had soaked up the solar heat and it 
still retained a good bit of it. 

The warmth of the payement felt pleasant on the distended 
belly of the snake and she stretched out to her full length upon 
it, parallel to and only a few inches from the edge of the pave- 
ment. A few hours later a passing auto struck the bull snake, 
and she died in the darkness. 


THE FOURTEENTH DAY OF MAY 


EVEN more automobiles rolled over the torn re- 
mains of the bull snake during the rest of the 
night. Though one of them slowed momentarily, 
none stopped. And in the first light of the morn- 
ing, while the remains were still recognizable as 
those of a large snake, even someone familiar with 
the various species would have been hard put to 
identify it with assurance. Except, of course, for its 
size, 
The ants had come to the carcass first, during 
the night. One had meandered past it accidentally 
and, after some preliminary investigation and tasting, had 
hurried off with his antennae waving wildly. Within an hour 
there had formed a steady stream of similar ants going to and 
coming from the remains. 

A number of moths had come, too, attracted by the sweetish 
smell of the mingled blood and body juices, and they flitted 
about the crushed mass, occasionally alighting and briefly feed- 
ing. Carrion beetles came also, a little later, equally attracted 
by the smell, and they hid under and fed on larger pieces of the 
body. With the daylight came bluebottle flies, a host of them, 
buzzing about noisily and much more interested in the partially 
digested contents of the reptile’s stomach and the bloodier por- 
tion of the entrails than in the firm white flesh. 

And then came a band of crows to the scene. A flight of seven 
of them, moving out on their first flight of the morning, homed 
in on the remains after sighting them from a considerable 
height. They squabbled among themselves as they picked and 
tore at the carcass, swallowing quite large pieces. 

One of these crows, a handsome, glossy black female flew off 
with a two-foot section of mangled skin, meat and bone. She 
headed toward a large woods south of Oak Lake and a bit more 
than half a mile distant from here. She zigzagged expertly 
through a screen of interlocking branches until she reached the 
medium-sized oak in which her nest was positioned. It was a 
clumsily built affair of loosely intertwined twigs in a sturdy 
crotch some 50 feet above the ground. 

The five fledgling crows in the nest first heard and then saw 
her coming and instantly flailed their wings and cried out noisily 
in anticipation. These cries increased in both vigor and excite- 
ment as they spied what she carried in her beak, and the wood- 
lot rang with the clamor they made. And as she landed on the 
thick branch a foot or so from the nest, a frantic scrambling 
broke out among the youngsters to get to the side of the nest 
closest to her. 

Although they were fairly well feathered, they had not yet 
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tried their wings and would not for at least six or seven days to 
come. But now, as the mother bird hopped toward them with the 
remnant of snake dangling from her strong black beak, they 
became so enthusiastic that the bird closest to her was forced 
onto the very edge of the nest, teetered there a moment with 
his tiny wings flailing ineffectively and then was sent spinning 
into space when accidentally butted by one of his sisters. 

The little crow fluttered wildly all the way to the ground, 
where he hit with a bone-jarring thump. Though he regained 
his feet, his left wing hung all askew and his cries of hunger and 
eagerness had been supplanted by cries of pain and fear and 
bewilderment. 

The mother crow dropped the snake remains into the nest 
among the four squabbling fledglings, who were not in the least 
disturbed about the disappearance of their brother, Then she 
skimmed quickly down to the ground and hopped to one side 
of her little injured one. She touched him with her beak, first 
on the neck and then on the broken wing joint, which made 
him flinch and cry more sharply in pain. Confused and con- 
cerned, the adult bird merely stood there and looked at her 
young one. 

A short while later her mate appeared, also carrying a morsel 
of food which he thrust at one of the fledglings in the nest. When 
it was snatched away, he too fluttered to the ground and in- 
spected his injured offspring. 

Throughout the day the two adults flew to and from the nest, 
bringing food for the fledglings. From time to time they landed 
on the ground by the injured bird to try to feed him. But ap- 
parently the injured wing was not the only trouble with the baby 
bird, for though he did finally accept and eat one cricket late in 
the day, he ate nothing else and merely hunched in a sick and 
morose posture. 

As evening came on, the male bird disappeared and the fe- 
male returned to her nest a final time. She perched there ner- 
vously for several minutes and then dropped to the injured little 
bird, but he kept his eyes closed and remained wholly unrespon- 
sive. In a little while the mother bird shook herself, touched him 
gently with her beak as if in encouragement and returned to the 
nest to settle atop the young birds there for the night. 

It was scarcely more than an hour after dark when the little 
crow on the ground awoke cold and hungry, with continuing 
pain, and he began to cry out pitifully. It was a soft, hurt-filled, 
whimpering sort of cry which carried far, and though the mother 
bird up above heard it, she did not leaye the nest. 

But several hundred yards away deeper in the woods another 
bird heard it and he did leave the perch he occupied. Scarcely 
a whisper of sound heralded his flight as he swooped easily 
through the dark woods as a great deep shadow. He darted 
through a tangled maze of outstretched branches without touch- 
ing one of them and when he had reached a point he determined 
was close to where the plaintive sounds had originated, he 
landed lightly and just as silently on a low branch of a red oak. 
At this station he was no more than 20 feet away from the in- 
jured crow and only 15 feet above the ground. 

The little bird had lapsed into silence again—had, in fact, 
fallen asleep—and with neither movement from the fledgling 
nor the pain-laden voice to direct him, the huge great horned 
owl was unable to accurately pinpoint his prey. He sat very 
erect and utterly motionless, his great round eyes scanning the 
eround below, his ear tufts high and his muscles poised for in- 
stant flight. 

For fully 20 minutes he perched thus before his patience was 
abruptly rewarded. For the second time since nightfall the little 
crow awoke and made a faint peeping sound. Instantly the big 
owl's head swiveled toward the source and his keen eyes made 
out the little black shadow that was the bird. His wings unfurled 
slightly as he leaned forward but retained his perch. The injured 
fledgling murmured again, barely audibly, and like a shot the 
bird of prey leaped from the tree and sped directly to the spot. 

High above, the mother crow heard the sharp cry of pain 
which was cut short in the middle and she knew full well what 
it meant. Parental love demanded that she fly down at once to 
her offspring’s aid, but survival instinct overcame the impulse 
and, except to snuggle down a little more protectively over the 
fledglings in the nest, she did not move. 

The great horned owl did not stay in the area very long. His 
powerful curved talons had sunk deeply into the little bird’s 
body and there was only a brief moment of struggle before the 
small crow succumbed. A moment later the big bird of prey was 
airborne, rising smoothly above the trees and flying toward the 
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northwest, his flight unhampered by the weight he carried. 

He landed atop the broad flat stump of a tree someone had 
sawed down several years previously and at first he just sat there 
quietly, still clutching the crow. There were few enemies this 
large owl had to fear, but those few were enough and his vigi- 
lance never relaxed. The possibility was always there that when 
he landed, the spot he had chosen might be within range of the 
pounce of a great bobcat or the slashing attack of a dog or large 
feral house cat. 

But now, satisfied that no danger to himself was present here, 
he turned his attention to his latest prey. Releasing his foot grip 
on the little bird, he picked it up in his fierce curved beak by 
the head and held it just so for a moment. Then, with a smooth 
and decidedly well-practiced movement, he flipped his head 
back and gulped, half swallowing the fledgling in that single 
maneuver. His eyes partially closed from the expansion of his 
mouth to swallow the bird, he repeated the process and this time 
the fledgling disappeared altogether. 

The owl hunched and swallowed a third time, blinked his 
great yellow eyes several times in succession, fluffed his feathers, 
preened his breast plumage with a series of rapid combing 
movements of his beak and then emitted a deep loud hooting 
which carried for well over a mile through the quiet night air. 

A whole multitude of deer mice and meadow voles, flying 
squirrels and rabbits and other nocturnal creatures on the move 
in the area nearby, froze instantly in alert, frightened positions, 
their ears ringing with the malevolent hooting of their dreaded 
foe. It would be a long time indeed before they moved again, 
and eyen a longer time before they ventured out into the open 
once more this night. 

The owl, however, took to wing again immediately after hoot- 
ing and flew on strong measured wingbeats all the way across 
Oak Lake to the northeast bank before alighting in the skeleton 
of a long-dead elm tree. 

For the first few seconds after landing he remained perfectly 
still on the chance that some sort of prey might be on the move 
below this tree, but when he detected no evidence of this, he 
fluffed his feathers and preened himself again briefly. Then he 
settled himself on the perch in a comfortable, somewhat 
slouched posture close to the trunk of the tree. Here he remained 
for several hours, seemingly asleep, but with his eyes and ears 
sharply attuned for further prey. 


THE FIFTEENTH DAY OF MAY 


HE great horned owl was an awesomely 
handsome bird and his fierce appearance 
caused him to loom considerably larger 
than he actually was. When his wings 
were outstretched, they spanned a full 60 
inches, but when sitting, he was just two 
feet tall. With his stomach empty he 
weighed only a fraction over four pounds, 
but it was rare indeed that his stomach 
was empty for very long. 

Right now, for example, in addition to 
the baby crow he had swallowed an hour or so before midnight, 
his stomach contained the remains of 11 mice, two rats and a 
flying squirrel. That was only a start. It was quite likely that 
before dawn arrived there were a number of other inhabitants 
of this lakeside ‘habitat which would fall prey to his merciless 
sharp talons and strong, sharply curved beak. 

He was a solitary individual, this owl, preferring to hunt and 
roost by himself except during the nesting season, which was 
now long past for his species. While all around him birds of 
every description were just now beginning to build their nests 
and lay eggs and most of the mammals had only a short time ago 
given birth to their offspring, his own mating had taken place 
months ago, in late January. : 

It was well over a month now since his three offspring had 
sailed away to take up their own lives and his mate had flown 
off to the northeast to establish a semipermanent residence in 
a deep woods of her choice. There was little possibility that he 
would ever see any of them again, his mate included, but this 
concerned him not at all. Solitude was a way of life with bim 
and, except for annual reproduction, he lived with but one pur- 
pose dominant in him—to satisfy a virtually insatiable appetite. 

He considered this area fringing Oak Lake as his own private 
hunting grounds and would unhesitatingly attack any other ow] 
—even other great horned owls—which might encroach on his 
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territory. More than once screech owls, short-eared, long-eared 
and barn owls had fallen under his attack and been devoured. 

This territory was one he knew extremely well and, while he 
did not make it a habit to perch or roost in any one place ex- 
clusively, there were a dozen or more particularly favored loca- 
tions which he frequented, either while hunting or while sleep- 
ing. This very skeletal elm tree in which he now sat along Oak 
Lake’s northeast shore was one of those perches he liked. 

About an hour after midnight, when he was just on the verge 
of flying off to hunt elsewhere, a moyement on the shoreline be- 
neath the tree caught his attention and he cocked his head to 
watch intently. There was little moon and the starlight was 
weak, making the night particularly dark, but such was the light- 
gathering power in the pupils of his huge eyes that objects were 
as clear to him now as they might have been to a human being 
on a heayily overcast afternoon. 

He had no difficulty in spotting the pair of young muskrats 
playing carelessly in the shallow waters beside a steep mud bluff 
some 12 feet high. They chased one another in and out of the 
water, tumbled over and over together and generally had a rol- 
licking good time. They were completely unaware of the owl 
watching them patiently, waiting for the most ideal moment to 
strike. Finally, when one of the muskrats slid down the steep 
mud bank into the water, the owl swooped down and swept up 
the other easily. 

Returning to his perch, the owl swallowed the muskrat and 
then waited. The muskrat in the water soon climbed back up 
the bank, and searched about for his playmate in a bewildered 
manner. The owl silently leaped to the attack again, and mo- 
ments later the little muskrat was reunited with his companion 
for a final time. 

For a considerable while the owl remained on the ground 
here, his eyes half closed while rapid digestion was taking place 
within his stomach. It was nearing dawn when again he took to 
wing and sailed smoothly across the eastern end of the lake to 
the southeast shore. Here, in a dense grove of cedars where he 
frequently roosted, he settled in one of the largest trees, close to 
the trunk and about a dozen feet above the ground. 

He slept here throughout the day and when he awakened just 
before sunset he relieved himself of a great mass of feces. For 
some minutes after that he sat hunched in a peculiar manner 
until, with a strong bodily spasm, he regurgitated an oval pellet 
about the size of a large hen’s egg. The process was repeated 
twice more and each time a pellet of comparable size was re- 
gurgitated and fell to the earth below. me 

It was a remarkable process, for each of these pellets contained 
fur, feathers, skulls and other bones of the creatures he had 
previously swallowed whole. Within his stomach these indigesti- 
ble materials had been drawn together, rolled and compressed 
into tight pellets and finally regurgitated. At once the owl was 
hungry again and he left the cedar grove to resume his hunting, 

Through the night hours and into the next day, there were 
several visitors in the owl’s cedar grove. But only two of them— 
a ong and a mouse—paid much attention to the pile of owl 

ellets. 
: The bird was a dainty little pine warbler, a pert, sparrow- 
sized, olive-colored bird which flitted nervously among the 
upper boughs of the cedars before finally fluttering to earth 
beside the small heap of pellets. 

She cocked her head first to one side and then to the other as 
her bright little brown eyes took in this collection of fur and 
bones. She flicked her tail several times in excitement. Not more 
than 30 yards away, where a cluster of pines rimmed the cedar 
grove, she was building her nest and what she saw here suited 
her purposes ideally. 

The nest, about 25 feet high in one of the pines, was a neat 
little structure of well-woven rootlets and leaf stems, stringlets 
of bark from wild grapevines and a lacing of tent-caterpillar 
webbing skillfully interwoven to the fibers to help withstand 
the buffeting of winds whining through the pine needles. It was 
a strong nest and was practically completed at this stage, need- 
ing only a few finishing touches. The fur from the pellets was 
precisely what she wanted to complete the job. 

She hopped lightly into the midst of the pellet debris and 
her head bobbed up and down rapidly as she picked up and 
flicked away the tiny bones intermingled with the fur. She was 
particularly interested in the longer guard hairs which had once 
cloaked the little muskrats that the owl had eaten, and in a short 
while she had a large tuft of them clenched tightly in her sharply 
tapered, dark-brown bill. 
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With a decidedly nervous style of flight she flitted away to her 
nest and worked rapidly there, stuffing the fur into various 
niches and gaps in the fiber construction. Seven times she re- 
turned to the pellets for more fur, When she was finished scarcely 
a hair remained among the scattering of little bones and her 
nest was now warmly lined with that fur—all over the inner 
bowl form and even covering the entire lip of the nest. The 
baby warblers that would hatch here would be as cozy as if they 
had been hatched in a fur-lined muff which, in effect, was ex- 
actly what the little nest had become. 

For a long while after that the cedar copse was quiet. No 
other creatures came by until late in the afternoon when a 
mother skunk with five tiny offspring in single file behind her 
ambled past a dozen feet away from the owl tree but did not 
stop. A bluejay flying by overhead caught a glimpse of the stark 
whiteness of the little bones, wheeled sharply in midair, spiraled 
down, investigated, lost interest and just as quickly departed. 
As the sun was setting, a medium-sized toad hopped slowly but 
purposefully across the clearing and vanished toward the lake, 
only to be followed 10 minutes later by a sinister-looking hog- 
nosed snake following doggedly on its trail. 

Not until late dusk, however, did another visitor show interest 
in the remains of the pellets, but the interest this one showed 
was pronounced. She was a woodland deer mouse, a delicate, at- 
tractive little creature even though obviously heavy with young. 
She was seven inches long from the end of her nose to the tip of 
her tail, but practically half this length was the tail itself. 

Streamlined, sleek and very dainty, she had short fur which 
was a deep, rich reddish-brown on back and sides, and her en- 
tire underside, from chin to end of tail, was an immaculate 
white. All four of her feet and her lower legs were white also, 
giving the illusion that she wore stockings, and a set of un- 
usually long and sensitive whiskers sprouted from each side of 
her muzzle. Unlike the house mouse with its unattractive small 
beady eyes, this deer mouse had quite large and distinctly in- 
telligent eyes and they, in harmony with the oversized ears which 
were lined with more of the white fur, gave her a curiously 
appealing expression. 

She entered the small clearing from the west with her nose 
twitching rapidly and moved directly to the scattering of bones. 
Stopping first at the skull of the baby crow, she sniffed at it for 
some time and then nibbled at it experimentally. The skull was 
still fresh enough to be chewable and it was yery rich in vital 
calcium, and since this was just what her body chemistry was 
demanding at the moment, she chewed away with vigor at the 
skull. 

When she had finished eating a rather remarkable portion of 
the crow’s cranium, she then engaged in carrying the other bones 
scattered about—except for the heavier skull bones—to a dead 
tree some 40 feet away. Here she carefully deposited them deep 
in a natural crevice near its base. The job took over two hours 
to finish and she was exhausted when she was done. She re- 
mained at the tree where she had hidden the hoard and squeezed 
into a little chamber behind some loose bark and made herself 
comfortable. 

Almost instantly she fell into a deep slumber. 


THE SEVENTEENTH DAY OF MAY 


or until shortly after midnight did the 
woodland deer mouse awaken; immedi- 
ately she scurried out of her hiding place 
and away, in a series of rapid jumps 
which carried her effortlessly into the 

surrounding darkness. 
Angling toward the shoreline of Oak 
Lake, she traveled steadily until reaching 
a dense clump of alder and willow scrub. 
Here she expertly scaled a slender sap- 
ling, which swayed a bit with her weight, 
and then she disappeared inside a ball of grasses as large as a 
man’s fist about two feet above the ground. Last year this had 
been the nest of a cardinal, but some weeks ago the deer mouse 
had moved in and remodeled it until it was no longer recogniza- 
ble as a bird’s nest. Using long dry grass stems she had cleverly 
roofed the abandoned nest over, lapping and relapping the dry 
blades until the ball shape was the final result. The only opening 
now Was a tiny round door low on one side and this is where 

she entered. 

Within the nest were five other deer mice. One of these was 
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her mate and the other four were their offspring. The latter, 
even though nearly adult size, were still nursing. They greeted 
her with a chorus of thin, high-pitched squeaks which quickly 
degenerated into a somewhat shrill buzzing sound with a rather 
fetching musical quality to it. 

When at length the minor bedlam in the small nesting cham- 
ber had ceased and the young ones had reluctantly settled down, 
she began to cleanse them with her tongue and, after a moment, 
the male moved to help her. But this cleansing the female mouse 
was engaged in now seemed vaguely different somehow from 
those given previously. There was an unusual urgency to it, and 
the reason soon became apparent. With the job completed, she 
touched noses with her mate a final time and disappeared out 
the doorway. She would not return to them or to this nest again. 

Since their birth, 35 days ago, these young ones had been 
nursing. Had she chosen to, she could have weaned them fully a 
fortnight ago, but she had indulged them and they had con- 
tinued to nurse from her, though with a marked decrease in fer- 
vor and need during the past 10 days than previously. 

She had given birth to the four of them alone in the bird’s-nest 
house she had reconstructed, but a few days after the arrival of 
the young ones she had been joined by the male. Only two weeks 
after their birth, when their eyes were still closed and would not 
yet open for another four days, her mate had impregnated her 
again, and all during these last three weeks a new litter had been 
forming within her. Now it was time for their arrival and she 
would not tolerate the presence of others at such a moment. 
Perhaps her mate would find her again in a few days, perhaps 
not. It made little difference. If he did not show up, another 
male eventually would. 

During her outings over these past few days, the female had 
been constructing a new nest, this one built beneath a large 
arched chunk of bark well hidden by undergrowth on the forest 
floor. But though the locale was entirely different, the nearly 
completed nest was similarly constructed—a ball of dry grasses 
and shredded vegetation, in the center of which was a hollow 
lined with plant down. And, as with the other nest, there was a 
small opening low to one side leading to that hollow. 

She moved about with a display of efficiency in the new nest 
area now, collecting a bit of soft grass or plant fluff here and 
there and carrying it to the new home. Not until long after sun- 
rise did she give the entranceway to this nest a final approving 
pareibg with her front paws and enter the cozy inner chamber to 
sleep. 

Highly experienced as she seemed to be, it might have been 
thought that this female was a rather old mouse or at least one 
who was well into the adult span of her life. She was not. She 
herself had been born less than 100 days ago not very far from 
here, one of a litter of six. 

Unlike her own offspring, she had been weaned at 16 days and 
was mature in 28. Fourteen days later she had mated and con- 
ceived, and on the 63rd day of her life she had given birth 
to her first litter—the same litter which just last night she had 
abandoned for good. 

She had finished construction of this fresh new nest beneath 
the chunk of bark none too soon, Her sleep was fitful and several 
times she whimpered faintly, The sun was at its zenith when the 
brief stabbing pains of labor began, and by the end of an hour 
ue gad six new babies, each greedily sucking the milk she pro- 
vided. 

Twice more during the afternoon she nursed and cleaned 
them, and it was growing dark again when she left the nest and 
scampered along a faint trail through the undergrowth. About 
25 yards from her nest she came to a small hole in the ground, 
into which she disappeared without a pause. Ten inches below 
ground level the sloping tunnel branched off into two rooms, 
both of which were crammed with a variety of seeds. Most of 
these were weed seeds, but there were also a few oat and wheat 
grains and quite a large number of the tiny seeds of blackberries 
and the pits of small fruits—apricots, papaws and persimmons— 
and a large number of nuts, predominantly hickory nuts. 

This was the abandoned store of some other mouse or chip- 
munk that had long since met its fate somewhere and upon 
which the deer mouse had accidentally stumbled in her explora- 
tions. To these stores she occasionally added her share. 

When her outside activities were hampered through the need 
of caring for her young, as now, the female woodland deer 
mouse could come directly to this lode and eat her fill leisurely 
without having to burn up a great deal of energy seeking food. 
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This is what she did now, devouring quite a large number of 
berry seeds first, followed by a dozen or more apple pips which 
she expertly husked with her sharp incisors. Satisfied for the 
moment, she left the tunnel and returned through the heavy 
darkness to the nest to feed her young again. 

Twenty feet away from her nest she froze. , 

A large skunk was in the act of tearing up the nesting site. He 
ripped away the protective bark and snuffled about eagerly until 
discovering the ball of nesting materials. He shoved his nose 
deeply into it and then, suddenly very excited, tore it apart with 
his front claws and successively found the six newborn young 
where they had dropped. He devoured them as he found them, 
as if they were no more than beetle grubs. 

Petrified, the mother mouse watched as the skunk continued 
to sniff about, looking for more. After several minutes of fruitless 
searching, the black and white mammal relieved itself on the 
spot where the nest had been and continued rather noisily on its 
way and was quickly gone in the darkness. 


THE EIGHTEENTH DAY OF MAY 


ne female woodland deer mouse had re- 
mained where she was for quite a long 
while, and it was well after midnight 
when she stirred again. Her movements 
were hesitant and showed considerable 
trepidation. She hopped back and forth 
in the scattered ruins of her nest, and a 
faint querulous sound whispered from 
her throat as she sought any of her babies 
that the skunk may have missed, but 
there were none. She drummed her front 
feet on the ground in agitation and at least half a dozen times 
leaped high into the air for no apparent purpose. 

When she had grown very weary from these exertions she fi- 
nally calmed down and without further delay left the disrupted 
area, following a tiny trail which led toward the lake. Although 
she drank water only rarely, gathering most of her moisture 
from the seeds, berries and insects which made up her diet, now 
she was quite thirsty and so she went directly to the shoreline 
and drank deeply. 

Here and there in the predawn darkness large bullfrogs were 
calling back and forth, and from not too far away the unmelo- 
dious croak of a great blue heron sounded. The sounds fright- 
ened her and sent her scurrying into a nearby patch of cover. 
Both bullfrogs and herons, she knew, would eat her if she blun- 
dered into their range. Safe in the cover, however, she crouched 
beside a large stone and rested for a while. 

It was, however, a time of misfortune for this little mouse. Her 
sleep was as deep as it ever was under normal conditions and 
she did not catch the slight sound or moyement that suddenly 
came about six feet away from her dozing form. A little mouse- 
like creature superficially similar to herself but considerably 
smaller stood high on its hind legs and sniffed the air quietly. 

A vague scent of the deer mouse touched the animal’s nostrils 
and he stiffened; his tiny, sharply tapered snout twitched ex- 
citedly. He moved a little closer, stopped and sniffed again. 

Now he had the location of the mouse pinpointed and he be- 
came extremely cautious, moving slowly and without the faintest 
hint of sound. He stopped often to listen and sniff the air, alert 
for even the slightest suspicious indication that his quarry was 
becoming alarmed. : 

This was a masked shrew, one of the most rapacious creatures 
in nature and, for its size, among the fiercest. Weighing less than 
one-fifth of an ounce, he was shorter than three inches in body 
length, generally a drab brownish:gray in color and having a yel- 
low-brown tail only a bit over an inch long. His head was greatly 
elongated and so distinctly tapered that it appeared conical. His 
ears were very small, almost hidden as they lay flat against his 
head, and his eyes were so tiny that they were nearly invisible 
without close scrutiny. 

When he had advanced to a point no more than 18 inches 
from the deer mouse, his mouth opened and closed seyeral times, 
exposing a set of vicious-looking front teeth. They were very 
sharply hooked teeth, much longer than they were wide, and 
each of them was bright red on the tip, as if permanently stained 
by blood. 

At 10 inches from the sleeping mouse, he stopped again and 
his muscles tightened. The tip of his short tail trembled with 
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excitement and, as if fearful that the slumbering mouse would 
hear it, he abruptly spurted forward, covering the remaining 
distance in two bounds. The deer mouse heard him coming on 
the first jump and awoke with a start, but by then it was too 
late, Before she had a chance to react, the shrew had catapulted 
himself into her and the red-tipped teeth had sunk deeply into 
the immaculate white throat. 

A strangled, piercing squeal erupted from the mouse and she 
tumbled over and over in a desperate effort to dislodge her at- 
tacker, but the shrew clung tenaciously. For nearly a minute the 
battle raged, but the hooked, forward-projecting teeth of the 
shrew had found the jugular vein-and severed it, and in mo- 
ments the woodland deer mouse was dead. 

Breathing rapidly from his exertions, his heart hammering at 
the rate of over 1,300 beats per minute, the shrew released his 
hold and spent several minutes cleansing the fresh blood from 
his breast fur. This finished, he methodically ripped the mouse 
apart, devouring her brains and internal organs with phenome- 
nal speed and then starting in on the meat. 

Fur and bones he flipped aside as they got in his way, and in 
an amazingly little while the entire hind quarter of the mouse 
was gone. But now he was sated and moved a few inches away 
to once again wash his front paws and chest and snout. And 
then, without even another glance at the mouse remains, he 
scurried away just as the first glimmer of dawn began streaking 
the eastern sky. 

No creature inhabiting the fringe of Oak Lake led a more 
frenetic existence than the masked shrew. He seemed to live in 
a state of constant overexcitement. His movements were always 
swift and very nervous and he seemed utterly incapable of re- 
maining long in one spot. 

Such a temperament was exhibited now by the shrew after 
leaving behind the remains of the deer mouse he had slain. 
Although he had eaten very nearly an amount equivalent to his 
own weight of that mouse, his digestion was so swift and his need 
so great that before he had traveled more than a few hundred 
yards he was becoming very hungry again. 

During this distance, mostly covered by short spurting runs 
punctuated by occasional erratic jumps for no apparent reason, 
he had stopped perhaps 20 times. At each stop he closed his eyes 
and was instantly asleep, a state in which he remained for any- 
where from 10 to 90 seconds. 

Though his eyesight was poor, both his hearing and sense of 
smell were keen and these, along with actual touch, were the 
senses that most often dictated which way he should travel. 
Habitually he kept to the mouse trails, and so he did now, fol- 
lowing them through deep grasses or undergrowth and often 
going underground in them. 

Occasionally when he came across seeds he ate them, and ber- 
ries he would consume with gusto, And though he found none 
now, he would eat his fill from any carrion discovered. He was, 
in short, a walking appetite and, as such, was utterly relentless 
in tracking down a wide variety of living creatures ranging in 
size all the way up to a young rabbit or squirrel—animals which 
were easily 10 or more times his own size. 

But the mainstay of his diet was mice and insects, and_these, 
especially insects, he ate in enormous volume. If enough food 
were available, he could eat up to several times his own weight 
daily, and if it were not available, he could starve to death in as 
short a time as six hours. 

At birth he had weighed so little that it would have taken 
more than 200 individuals like himself to weigh a single ounce. 
He had been born along with four others just three months ago 
and already he was middle-aged. Life at such a high-strung pace 
as the shrews lived it did not invite longevity. At eight months 
he would be very old: and at a year, ancient. Only with extreme 
luck would he live to see two winters. 

In the 12 weeks of life that he had already lived he had learned 
that food to his liking was most abundant close to the edge of 
Oak Lake, and therefore much of his wandering and hunting 
was done here. Beetles, flies, bees, mayflies, butterflies and a 
wide variety of other insects attracted to the water’s edge fell 
prey to him constantly, and woe betide the frog or lizard, spider 
or small bird which failed to sense his approach and flee at once. 

Three hours after eating his fill of the deer mouse—during 
which time he snacked on four beetle grubs, an earthworm, a 
large moth and a tiny spring peeper frog—he encountered a 
young meadow mouse and pursued it some 30 feet along grass- 
walled passages before it made the fatal mistake of plunging 
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into a blind tunnel. There he cornered and killed it much in 
the same manner that he previously had slain the deer mouse. 

This mouse was not much bigger than himself and when he 
finished feeding there remained of it only a messy little clutter 
of bone and bits of fur, along with the skull and one complete 
hind leg. And now, after cleaning himself thoroughly, he slept 
deeply. His breathing slowed from a normal 850 breaths per 
minute to a mere 500 and his heartbeat diminished to only 600 
pulses per minute. 

When he awoke, just over an hour later, it was as if he had 
never been asleep. Exhibiting the same nervous energy which 
characterized his every waking moment, he was asleep one in- 
stant and the next had leaped to his feet and raced out of the lit- 
tle tunnel as if pursued by a horde of devils. 

His nervous dartings carried him back to the water’s edge, and 
he ran along it swiftly. A leopard frog leaped out of his way 
with only a fraction of an inch to spare and plunged into water 
three feet from shore. Except for the briefest of pauses, the shrew 
paid little attention to it. 

Ahead of him seven or eight feet there was a thick raft of lily 
pads which came within a foot or so of shore. On the closest of 
the pads a cluster of half a dozen yellow sulphur butterflies had 
alighted, attracted by a sweet sap oozing from a crack in the sur- 
face of the broad circular leaf. Between the glossy pads and 
shore the water was strangely muddied, and a lumpy rock pro- 
jected a little way above the surface. 

The shrew leaped to the rock and scurried over its ridges to 
the far side. From this vantage point it was still about six inches 
to the lily pad, and the little animal paused uncertainly. He 
could swim well enough but he preferred not getting wet. The 
choice was not his, however, as suddenly the rock moved be- 
neath him and then submerged, leaving him afloat some eight 
or nine inches from shore. 

He had made a fatal miscalculation, for the rock was not a 
rock at all but rather the rugged shell of a snapping turtle. He 
swam frantically for shore and safety, but at last this was a race 
he lost. With a lightning thrust of the head, the turtle snapped 
him up and the knife-edge jaws practically cut him in two. 

With the shrew’s head and front quarter still projecting from 
her mouth, the turtle turned and swam out into the deeper 
waters of the channel. She settled in a small clearing on the bot- 
tom and remained motionless for several minutes, her eyes 
closed. 

At length she gulped and swallowed, and with that the shrew 
was gone, 
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HE big snapping turtle had little concern 
about the other inhabitants of Oak Lake. 
No creature in these waters had fewer 
natural enemies or more nasty tempera- 
ment than she and the others like her. 
She was 23 years old and quite large, well 
over two feet long, and weighed in excess 
of 40 pounds. She was, additionally, a po- 
tential hazard to every living creature in 
these waters. 

Other than man himself, there was no 
creature here who could harm her, and having safely reached 
adult size, she would undoubtedly continue to prowl these bot- 
toms until she died of old age, perhaps 20 years from now. 

She was by no means the largest snapping turtle in Oak Lake. 
At least a dozen others resided here who were as large or larger 
than she. One of these, in fact, was easily double her size. This 
was a tremendous, ugly old creature with heavy mosslike algae 
coating his upper shell, his weight certainly in the neighborhood 
of 80 pounds. But that old male spent virtually all of his time 
on the bottom of the lake, either moving about slowly in search 
of carrion or else very cleverly concealed and awaiting whatever 
hapless creature might come within range of his savage strike. 

This female, on the other hand, spent a major portion of her 
time roaming the lake’s shallows, where there was always an 
abundance of frogs, snakes, smaller fish and other life upon 
which to feed, such as the shrew she had captured yesterday. But 
though she preferred the shallow fringes of Oak Lake, only 
rarely did she ever leave the water entirely, for on shore she was 
clumsy and relatively slow and at such times decidedly vul- 
nerable to her great human enemy. 
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She was by no stretch of the imagination an attractive crea- 
ture. Some of the turtles living in this water, such as the terra- 
pins and painted turtles, had pleasant characteristics—glossy 
shells that were very smooth, often with intricate whorled pat- 
terns on upper or lower shell or both, along with brilliant red 
or yellow stripes and blotches on head and neck and legs. 

Not so the snapping turtle. 

Her huge wicked-looking head and broad neck were much too 
bulky for complete retraction into the shell as with other turtle 
species. Her legs and tail, too, with great rolls of flesh around 
them where they joined the body, could only be drawn in 
slightly. Her lower shell, in truth, was not much of a shell at all 
but more just a shield which coyered her vital organs and was 
nowhere near as large or protective as the upper covering. That 
upper shell was ridged and ugly, a nondescript gray in color and, 
toward the rear of it just above the tail, the edge was serrated in 
a series of points. 

Her tail was long, gradually tapered, and along the top of it 
had grown a crest of upright enlarged scales somewhat like those 
an alligator has on its tail. Both her upper shell and the top of 
her tail had begun to accumulate a coating of the mosslike green 
algae which, if it didn’t improve her appearance, certainly was 
extremely effective in providing camouflage for her. 

Her eyes could only be described as awesome. There was no 
softness about them but rather a sort of constant cold calcula- 
tion. They were small, with tiny black pupils and speckled black 
and gray-green irises—eyes that were set high and close to her 
nostrils so that if she desired she could stretch her long neck and 
raise only nose and eyes above the water surface. When she did 
this, as often she did, in the marsh areas where matted vegeta- 
tion floated on the surface, she was so camouflaged as to be in- 
visible. 

As was her custom after catching prey or eating some manner 
of carrion, such as the dead carp she had eaten her fill of during 
the night, the snapping turtle now wandered casually along the 
bottom. Several times if she had exerted herself she might have 
caught prey; once a large bullfrog with legs dangling in the 
water above her beside a raft of lily pads; again when a young 
muskrat swam right past her as she lay quietly on the bottom. 
But she was pleasantly full with the meat of the carp and paid 
little attention to these smaller creatures other than to note their 
presence. 

She moyed along very slowly for a long time, and when the 
water began to grow brighter with the growing daylight, she 
once again settled down to rest in a little pocket along the shore- 
line where the water was four feet deep, Every hour or so she 
rose to the surface for air, but then resumed her rest on the bot- 
tom and did not become active again until the middle of the 
afternoon. 

She went to the surface for air here in this little pocket a final 
time and then resumed following the channel back along the 
lakeshore toward the marsh. She continued to move unhurriedly 
along the bottom, walking rather than swimming. Although she 
could swim well enough if the need arose, her weight was such 
that it caused her to burn a great deal of energy, and she was 
not inclined to so exert herself. 

After traveling over 100 yards she stopped, well hidden, in a 
thick growth of water weeds beside a sandy clearing in five feet 
of water. During all this distance she had risen for air only once, 
though she had been submerged for over an hour. If necessary, 
she could remain below the surface for two hours or more with- 
out feeling any great discomfort and, if she were merely lying 
in wait instead of actively roaming the bottom, this submerged 
time could be very nearly doubled. 

She remained in this spot for an hour, but during all that time 
no living creature came within range of her. She was on the 
verge of moving along to another place when a dim movement 
far across the subsurface clearing caught her attention, and she 
remained still. 

It was a water snake about 30 inches in length, slowly and 
cautiously winding its sinuous way along the fringe of vegeta- 
tion, seeking prey. Although it would eventually work its way 
to within range of the turtle if it continued following this fringe, 
there was little likelihood that it would itself fall prey to the 
snapper, since it was a very swift and agile swimmer, its reflexes 
excellent and its underwater eyesight unusually keen. Never- 
theless, the turtle remained rock still and watched its approach. 

The snake paused frequently, poking its streamlined head into 
every possible hiding place it encountered—small hollows in the 
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vegetation and crannies between rocks or under logs. And 
when it was still eight feet or more distant from the turtle it 
abruptly startled a six-inch bass, ailing with a bacterial infection, 
that had been poised in perfect concealment among the weeds 
only an inch from the bottom. 

Startled by the snake, the bass darted out into the open water 
of the clearing in an attempt to escape. With impressive swim- 
ming skill the snake followed, overtook and finally snatched 
the fish across its belly only a few inches beneath the surface. 

The snake instinctively pulled the little bass back to the bot- 
tom. There it could force the head and gills of the fish deep into 
the sand to suffocate it prior to swallowing it. But this time it 
didn’t happen that way. The pursuit had taken him directly 
over the motionless turtle, and as they settled not 10 inches 
away, the snapper went into action. 

With unbelievable speed her head shot forward with mouth 
agape, and the fierce jaws snapped closed with the speed and 
irresistibility of a steel trap over the snake's body only an inch 
behind the head. The body of the snake writhed furiously and 
a cloud of sandy silt obscured them. Even though the turtle’s 
jaws had severed the spine and very nearly cut the head clean 
from the body, the snake’s motor reflexes caused it to continue 
to thrash and whip about helplessly. 

From out of the cloud of silt fogging the clearing the bass 
emerged, swimming groggily but not badly damaged by the en- 
counter. It angled off into the protective weeds to hide again 
and regain its strength. But though it had miraculously been 
reprieved in this encounter, it could not live long. In the often 
harsh world of nature, a diseased creature does not long survive. 

Back in the clearing the cloud was gradually settling and most 
movement had ceased. Now and then a faint quiver still ran 
down the length of the snake’s body, but it had died quickly 
during the frantic struggle and such movement that occurred 
now was only dwindling muscle reflex action. 

The turtle was in no hurry. She retained her hold for 10 min- 
utes more before putting on additional pressure with her jaws 
and completing the job of severing the head. She swallowed the 
segment remaining in her mouth, picked up the head and swal- 
lowed that and then started in on the body. It disappeared down 
her throat so steadily and smoothly that there was the illusion 
of the snake crawling inside her of its own accord. In three min- 
utes it was gone. 

The meal satisfied the snapper for the time being, and now 
she pushed herself slowly to the surface and raised her head 
only above the water. For several minutes she floated there, 
breathing deeply, and then she submerged again and began a 
somewhat more purposeful walk along the bottom toward the 
marsh. It was a long distance to go but, except for surfacing 
twice to breathe, she moved along at a steady pace and only 
stopped two times—once to eat a large dead bluegill she came 
across on the bottom and again to search out and eat a medium- 
sized dead bullfrog her keen sense of smell had detected floating 
on the surface. By the time she entered the shallow mucky 
waters of the marsh, it was the twilight of day. 

Soon the female snapping turtle would make her annual jour- 
ney to the cornfield near Oak Lake, where new spears were only 
now beginning to break ground. Every year for the past 10 years 
this was where she had laid her eggs, burying them five or six 
inches below the surface. 

She did not, however, always get there at the same time of 
the year. In some years she had deposited her clutch as early 
as the middle of April or early May, but normally she laid 
them during June or July. It took 10 full weeks of good hot 
weather for the eggs to hatch, and if she was late with her lay- 
ing and the summer was cool, they might well remain in the 
ground oyer the winter and not hatch until the following 
spring—a true case of hibernation within the egg. 

Such had been the case last year when she had mated later 
than any year before—in early August—and her eggs were not 
deposited until September. 

With the morning sun high in the sky the next day, this very 
clutch of eggs had just hatched and the tiny turtles already were 
fighting their way to the surface. Once out of the ground, they 
began scrambling with urgent instinctive haste toward the lake. 
Their shells, rough and wrinkled and barely an inch long, were 
still very soft, hardly stronger than the shells of the eggs had 
been. For a day or so they would remain thus, and it was during 
this period of life that they were the most vulnerable, for any 
number of predators would devour them with dispatch. 

To each was attached a yellowish yolk sac of tough membrane 
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which dragged along below them as they scrambled toward the 
water, Not until this preliminary food source was consumed— 
in 24 to 36 hours—would upper and lower shells begin to take 
on some degree of hardness. 

Their tails were quite long, much longer now in proportion to 
their bodies than they would be when the turtles were more 
mature. As they scampered across the rough ground they 
whipped these tails from side to side, and this seemed to assist in 
their locomotion. 

One of the baby turtles, a male, ran a long way without stop- 
ping, and when he did finally stop it was in deep protective 
grasses where he rested for only a few brief moments at a time 
and not until he was sure that he had hidden himself well. 
Hawks, crows, buzzards and herons would not hesitate to snap 
him up if they saw him, and even though it was daylight there 
was always the possibility of running afoul of a fox, skunk or 
raccoon which would make a snack of him without delay. Larger 
snakes, too, such as the king snakes and pilot blacks, bull snakes 
or water snakes, would also eat him. 

His greatest safety lay in reaching the water and so, even 
though the overland trip was rough and fatiguing and he was 
desperately weary, instinct drove him on and would not permit 
him to stay long in one spot. 

He moved quite rapidly for one so little Not more than a 
half hour after digging his way free from the earth in the corn- 
field, he was swimming. Not well, perhaps, and certainly not 
very rapidly, but nonetheless swimming. 

The water felt cool and refreshing around him and he sub- 
merged gladly, only to bob right back to the surface within a 
few inches. Not only was the yolk sac a definite drag against him 
in the water, but it tended to buoy him up and prevent him 
from getting too near the bottom. Once again the infinite wis- 
dom of nature was evidenced: the more he moved around at this 
stage of his life, the more apt he was to be seen and caught by 
some creature, and so the drag created by the yolk sac forced 
him to stop and rest often; further, in these shallow murky 
waters the bottom was alive with predators, and so it was a fortu- 
nate thing that the yolk sac buoyed him up. 

He rested now, his front feet clinging to a bit of drifting 
vegetation and his little head turning this way and that fear- 
fully. But little by little the fear evaporated and his innate 
predatory instincts came to the fore. A few inches away from him 
a large mayfly struggled weakly on the surface in its death throes, 
and he swam to it at once and gulped it down. He then detected 
a nymph climbing a reed stalk just below the surface, and he 
plucked it off and ate it, too. 

Slowly, gradually he worked his way out farther in the marsh, 
and when finally he encountered a little raft of partially sub- 
merged reed matting, he crawled onto it until he could rest 
motionlessly, with all but his head and the uppermost por- 
tion of his top shell submerged. 

It had been a busy first day of active life for him and he was 
very tired. And so now, well settled and as safe from predation 
as he could hope to have been, he slept off and on for the rest 
of the day and night. 
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y midmorning on this bright and pleasant day the 
little snapping turtle’s yolk sac was all but ab- 
sorbed. Though he had taken much sustenance 
from it, nevertheless he was hungry and began to 
hunt actively again. 
He was unusually lucky. After swimming only 
20 feet or so he detected a faint smell of decom- 
posing flesh. The scent was in both the air and 
water, and after some experimentation, swimming 
with his head in the air to follow the air-borne 
trail, he discovered it was much simpler to follow 
that same scent underwater, where the sluggish currents had 
tended to keep it more concentrated. 

Ten feet from where he first detected the scent, he found its 
source. The body of a naked ring-winged blackbird floated half 
hidden beneath a drifting sweet flag leaf. The fact that it was 
very tiny and still wholly unfeathered and its eyes unopened 
indicated that it had probably fallen from its nest only a short 
time after hatching. 

Although his beak was far from being as hard or as sharp as 
it would become in time and he had to labor hard at it, the little 
snapping turtle nevertheless managed to gnaw off pieces of flesh 
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and swallow them. It was a tedious job but he kept at it per 
sistently and had consumed quite a sizeable portion of the bird 
when suddenly a bubble of gasses escaped from it and it sank. 
Taking a deep breath, he followed the scent trail it made all the 
way to the bottom, two feet below. 

The little carcass had almost buried itself in the deep loose 
muck, and he tugged fiercely at it to pull it free. And then, quite 
unexpectedly, he became alarmed. Perhaps he had detected just 
the faintest moyement of the water; perhaps it was an unfamil- 
iar vibration he caught; perhaps it was an alien scent. Whatever 
the cause, his instinct drove him to drop the bird's remains at 
once and hide, and he did so, thrusting himself so deeply into 
the slime of the bottom that he was buried. 

He had been none too soon. A large bluish-black catfish, lured 
by the same scent that had drawn the little turtle, cruised onto 
the scene, easily located the torn carcass in the mud and sucked 
it in as neatly as a vacuum cleaner sucks up a ball of lint. Just as 
casually the big fish cruised away. 

Fifteen minutes later, his air supply dwindling, the little 
turtle eased his way out of the mud and swam rapidly to the 
surface. The danger gone, he was no longer concerned about it. 

By late afternoon the yolk sac had vanished and his upper 
shell, while yet by no means very bony, was considerably tougher 
than it was at this time yesterday. It had now acquired a tex- 
ture similar to that of a medium-hard leather. In another day 
or two it would take on a gristly hardness it would retain for 
many months to come, but not until he was about a year old 
would it take on the bone-hard quality it would maintain for 
the rest of his life. 

Regardless of the fact that the little shell had hardened to 
a slight degree, he was still highly vulnerable, and he moved 
about accordingly, careful to keep to cover whenever possible, 
to camouflage himself well when he rested and to keep all his 
senses keenly alert for danger. 

Just after sunset, upon finishing a two-hour nap, he ap- 
proached a tiny island hardly six feet in circumference. It jutted 
only two or three inches aboye the water and he swam along its 
edge slowly, inspecting every little niche and miniature cove 
in the shoreline for possible prey. Equally, he was sharply on 
the lookout for any movement which might spell danger to 
himself. And that was where the little snapping turtle made his 
single big mistake. 

The danger that loomed for him now was a stationary one. 

Half a yard directly ahead of him, with only its bulging eyes 
and expansive mouth above water, sat a tremendous bullfrog. 
She was 11 years old and had, in suryiving this long, become 
very wise in the ways of both predators and prey. She knew, for 
example, that it was not an uncommon practice for young in- 
experienced hunters like this turtle to carefully comb such 
shorelines for food, and so it was here that she waited for them 
to come past. A wide variety of creatures—from as small as may- 
flies and June bugs and spiders to as large as fair-sized fish. 
smaller bullfrogs, marsh mice and ducklings—had been de- 
voured by this huge frog. In fact this very morning, just before 
daylight, she had caught another bullfrog easily half her own 
size and gulped it down with only a little difficulty. And though 
that meal was not yet entirely digested and she was not par- 
ticularly hungry, still she watched the little turtle’s approach 
with interest. 

When the snapper reached the point where he was passing 
in the small gap between her head and the shore and only two 
inches separated them, the frog abruptly surged forward and 
caught him firmly in her mouth. 

Futilely the turtle tried to bite his attacker and kicked franti- 
cally to get free, but the hold was unbreakable. Using her front 
feet in the manner of hands, the bullfrog stuffed the little rep- 
tile deep into her throat and swallowed him. In a moment 
she resumed her previous position in the water beside some 
debris, so well hidden that, except occasionally when she 
blinked, she was undetectable. It was one of the reasons she had 
lived so long. 

Within her stomach the big female bullfrog could feel the 
continued movement of the tiny snapping turtle as it sought an 
escape from its dilemma, but the movement did not bother her. 
It would very soon grow progressively weaker and then eventu- 
ally cease altogether as the ‘digestive juices killed the turtle. 

And as she floated with her long legs trailing down in the 
water, a nine-pound largemouth bass that had been attracted by 
the noise she had made in catching the turtle, poised himself 
behind her. —Allan W. Eckert 
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White interviewing the applicant for 
aid to needy children, the harassed social 
worker asked incredulously, “Don’t any 
of your eight children have the same 
father?” 
The woman answered, “I believe the 
twins have.” 
Art Corvin . 
San Leandro, Calif. 


White riding an elevator in a downtown 
office building, I heard a young newlywed 
telling his associates about the joys of 
married life and what a wonderful girl 
he had married. The elevator stopped on 
the fifth floor, and a young lady—a really 
beautiful, well-proportioned blonde—got 
on and rode up one floor. As she got off, it 
was obvious that she was aware of the all- 
male audience, because she put it in high 
gear and twisted down the hall. 

No one had said a word during her trip 
(everyone had his own thoughts), and 
no one said anything as the doors closed. 
But as the elevator moved on, the newly- 
wed spoke up in a shaky voice: 

“Good grief,” he said, “I think I mar- 
ried a boy.” 

Charles R. Kell 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Several of the major airlines have special 
arrangements for “standby” travel, availa- 
ble to servicemen in uniform at half rate. 

My nephew is a serviceman and I drove 
him out to the airport one afternoon to 
catch a plane back to his base. On the 
Way out he seemed supremely certain that 
there would be “standby” space available, 
and as we entered the waiting room he 
excused himself, saying that he had to 
make a couple of phone calls to the air- 
line. 

Since we were practically in front of 
this airline’s ticket counter, I couldn't 
understand the reason for the phone calls, 
and told him so. 

“Well,” he said, “if I don’t call and 
cancel those reservations I made yester- 
day, they might not have any ‘standby’ 
space for me... .” 

Jack Fenner 
San Pedro, Calif. 
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For wecks a drill sergeant had been giy- 
ing a squad of rookies a bad time as he 
drilled them unmercifully and chewed 
them out for making mistakes. But finally 
the training period was finished, and to 
the surprise of most of the GI’s, one of 
them started to take up a collection to 
buy the sergeant a gift. 

Everyone contributed, however, when 
they found out what the gift was going 
to be: a beautifully framed portrait of 
Lassie, inscribed: “With Love, from 
Mother!” 

Dan Bennett 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Tio boats collided in a fog. In trying 
to back away, one banged into the other 
again. Hoping to be of help if the other 
was in danger, the captain grabbed his 
megaphone and shouted, “Can you stay 
afloat?” 
“Why?” a voice came back, “Are you 
going to try it again?” 
B. P. Spong 
Chicago, Ill. 


The small upstate resort town I visited 
recently had a loyer’s lane section which 
was Causing quite a bit of controversy. A 
group of local citizens got up a petition 
in an attempt to put an after-dark cur- 
few on the old back road so that teen- 
agers could no longer park there. The 
local newspaper supported the petition 
and even donated a full page of advertis- 
ing space to list some of the more promi- 
nent sponsors who had signed. 

I couldn’t help noticing that at least 
12 of the names listed were owners of 
large and well-known motels. 

Anthony Furman 
New York, N. ¥. 


Some years ago a young man from our 
town decided to go west and seek his for- 
tune in Hollywood. For years no one 
heard from him and eyentually he was 
forgotten. 

Recently, during a family vacation trip 
to California, we neglected to phone 
ahead for reservations and were forced 
to settle for the only available sleeping 
accommodations . . . in a dilapidated, 
third-rate motel. 

Lo and behold, the room clerk was that 
young man from home. We stammered 
our regrets that he had not become a suc- 
cess in Hollywood, and had to eke out a 
living working in this ramshackle motel. 

But he still had his pride. “At least 
I don’t have to sleep here,” he replied. 

A. L. Baratz 
Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 


The office where I work was in the proc- 
ess of changing the insurance company 
which handled the employees’ insurance. 
The new agent, gathering statistics on all 
eligible personnel and dependents, dis- 
tributed cards to be filled out, then he 
and the office manager went over the 
cards, checking them for errors or omis- 
sions. 

Whenever the agent wanted to clarify 
something, he or the office manager called 
the person involved and asked how he 
wanted the matter handled. Things went 
smoothly enough until they contacted 
one employee, who was in the process of 
getting a divorce, and asked if he would 
like to have his wife covered. 

“Completely,” the man answered. And 
after a short pause he added, “With about 
six feet of earth.” 

J. A. McIntyre 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


$100 will be paid on acceptance for each 
original, not previously published, true anecdote 
(preferably from your own experience). Contribu- 
tions, which must be typewritten, cannot be ac- 
knowledged or returned; and if your submission is 
not accepted within six weeks, consider it re- 
jected. Address: TRUE Magazine Fun Editor, 
67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 10036. 
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